| Fleeing From Love. 


BY MRS. HARRIET IRVING. 


CHAPTER I. 
COL, MONTIJEO’S GRANDDAUGHTER. 


THE rain fell in long, slanting lines; the wind 
whistled through the wild orange and rustled 
the palmettoes around a low-roofed hut. 

Within, a strong-limbed woman bent above a 
fire, stirring a huge kettle of turtle-soup, and, in 
a corner, a half dozen children, all of one hue 
in the darkness, and full of lusty life, kicked 


“Go,” HE SAID, ‘‘'MONEY YOU SHALL HAVE IF YOU WANT IT, 


and sprawled and struggled for accommodation 
in a single bed upon the floor, 

The woman was known as Yellow Jude. The 
hut was one of many on a Florida plantation, 
owned by a wealthy gentleman of Spanish de- 
scent, who dated its ownership in his family 
back to the seventeenth century, and whose 
high-sounding and euphonious title was Col. 
Pedro Aharaez Montijeo. 

“ Jude! Jude!” 

The sounds came from without, a ghostly 
whisper, it almost seemed, and some suc 
thought evidently crossed the woman’s mind, 


| for she turned with a shudder and peered into 
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every corner of the dwelling with the scared 
| look upon her features which only superstition 


en spoon uplifted in her hand, her huge form in 
bold relief against the red firelight, her eyes 
rolling, the cabin door opened and a fi 


and sunk in a limp, helpless way upon the 
by the blazing hearth, 

‘““Yowre all alone, Jude?’ asked a feeble, 
timid voice. 

“Yes, yes. You, Juliano”—to one of the 
restless children—‘“‘ shet you¥ head! 
ever spected to see you here, Miss Bella?” 


oor 


The white shawl, drenched through and 


through with the pouring rain, slipped to the 
floor and displayed a young and slender figure 
clothed in the wrecks of costly ents, a face 
that must have been very beautiful before star- 
vation set its stamp upon it, and, even now, was 
icturesque, with its great, lustrous eyes, full- 
ipped sous and olive skin set in a frame of 
Pr 


But the object which attracted Jude’s atten- 
in the woman’s lap where she had 


tion la 
dropped it from her nerveless arms, a new-born 
aropged child, wrapped only in a gay cotton 


can awaken. As she stood with a great wood- | 


Well! who | 


| 


The girl burst out into violent sobbing. 

“Oh, Jude! Jude!” she cried. ‘It was born 
out in the storm, in the dark, and I was all 
alone. I couldn’t have got here, only I wanted 
to save its life.” 

After this outburst, the speaker’s head fell 


igure | back against the window-jamb, her eyes closed 
wrapped in a white shawl crept stealthily in | : 


and the great tears welled out over her thin 
cheeks. 

Yellow Jude went down on the floor, laying 
her wooden spoon upon the hearth, and took the 
infant from its mother’s arms. 

** So this is Massa Carlos’ daughter,” she said, 
with a broad grin of delight. ‘’Pears like old 
Colonel might be kinder proud of her.” 

“Jude,” said the fainting woman, raising her 


', BUT NEVER LET ME SEE YOUR FACE AGAIN.*—Page 5. 


head with an effort, ‘(has he said anything? Is 
+ > 
he ange ia aie Jude, “ole colonel, he 
swears sometimes "bout dat ar rascal—dat’s 
what he calls Massa Carlos. "Pears like he’s 
mighty mad yet. Gorra mighty! What ails 
?” 
yShe might well ask, for the olive skin had 
turned an ashy gray and a look had come into 
the great, bright eyes that never comes but 
°""No matter, Jude. Don't on’t_ call! 
oO mai ude. 
I'm dying. ‘When it’s over take baby to Carlos’ 
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father. Tell him we were very poor, but Carlos 
was too proud to come back, and I—I was too 
proud till now. His son is dead.” 

“Massa Carlos dead!” broke in the mulatto 
woman, with no emotion but surprise in her 
face. 

“Yes, Jude,” said the girl with a fresh flood 
of tears; ‘Carlos is dead, and—and—the child 
is his granddaughter. Ask him—to take—” 

The slender hand that had touched Yellow 
Jude’s arm stiffened and fell, the lips turned 
white, the eyes glazed, and five or six of the 
little black creatures came out of their shadowy 
corner and tip-toed curiously around the mo- 
tionless figure on their mother’s hearth. So the 
wife of Carlos Montijeo breathed her last. 

Poor girl! her life had been a brief one. But 
for the love of the boyish Carlos she might have 
lived on, happy in her humble station; but for 
his father’s pride, she might have been lifted 
into honor and wealth. As it was, a year of 
fierce, conflicting emotion, another of struggling 
with poverty and hardships had brought the 
poor creature to an untimely death. 

Her parents were of Greek descent, who had 
lived in the poorer quarters of St. Augustine, 
happy and peaceful, and hagy with their little 
fruit-garden, and she had asked no better fate, 
until Carlos ‘Montijeo, riding by, caught sight of 
her pretty face. Their eyes met, and, after 
that, passionate love and fierce, unyielding pride 
allowed of but one end to the story. 

Colonel Montijeo was furious when he learned 
that his son’s affections were fixed upon a girl 
who did not belong to the elite of St. Augustine. 

The clashing of two strong wills ended in 
open rupture, and the man who might, in 
another cause, have given his life for his son’s 
drove that son from resence into an untried 
world, ere hoping that submission and re- 
pentance would follow fast upon his violent act, 
and as secretly grieving that Carlos, instead o: 
returning to the parental roof, quietly disap- 
peared with the cause of their disturbance. 

Yellow Jude hustled a year old baby and one 
or two of the black-skinned creatures who had 
crept back to their sleep, out of the bed in the 
corner, lifted the slight form from the floor and 

laced it thereon, and then sat down before the 
Bre, with the wailing infant in one hand and 
her wooden spoon in the other, She was evi- 
dently ill at ease, but scarcely horrified or 

ieved as one might have expected, and, as her 
ittle brood crept up around her knees, she gave 
a kick now and then, that sent them sprawling. 
A second time, the cabin-door opened and a 
man entered. He wore a slouched hat and a 

reat bushy beard, and was a shade lighter than 
Yellow Jude, with whose ways he was evidently 
well acquainted, for he said, as he came in, 
bending 1 head under the low lintel: 

“All the picanninnies up yet? What’s the 
matter?” ; 

Then his eyes fell upon the child in Jude’s 
arms, and next upon the bed in the corner, and 
he sat down on a wooden settle that stood 
against the wall, giving, as he did so, a most un- 
comfortable shiver. : 

“Ole colonel’s eee explained 
Jude, giving a nod in the direction of the corpse. 
“Pm dreffle puzzled what ter do. Like as not 
he’ll bite my head off for tellin’ him.” 

“ Don’t tell him,” said the man, briefly. 

Jude looked around with a start, at the same 
time proceeding to administer nourishment to 
the infant, whose cries were growing shriller 
and shriller every minute, while her own de- 
frauded offspring crept up and tugged at her 


“ Who will tell him, then?” she, 

Her visitor picked off a P of straw from 
the hat he had been revolving in his hands, 
chewed it deliberately and spat it upon the floor 
before he answered, 

* Jude, I want a hundred dollars.” 

“T s’pec’ yer does,” said Jude, somewhat 
scornfully, as if to say, ‘‘ What has that to do 
with the subject?” 

“ There’s a lady in town would give more than 
that for it, if it’s a girl.” 

‘Well, does you s’ niggas can sell white 
folks’ children?” was Jude’s rejoinder. 

“Not sell,” said the man. ‘She wants to 
*dopt a fine female infant. Not for sartin sure, 
pe maybe, You'll go and see her to-morrow, 

(itd 

Jude's eyes opened in wonderment, 

‘* Ask her to ‘dopt ole colonel’s granddarter!” 

“No, you— No, Jude. I'll tell you what to 
<. Say there’s a lady sent you. A rich lady 
what has coms.to great destitution and is mos’ 
likely sins: Rome day I'll do something for 
you. How would you like to go to New York 


and be a lady?” 
Yellow Jude with delight at the 


ed 
bare idea, but a ore: enly, and looked 
cc a Viera 
Ss we do wl “Jim?” 
The man knit his brows Mon Se frown. 
‘Bury her, I supp w. Does. that 


pose. 

hag over faetonrnihe Soar i 
He indica’ e ro} u 

aim, bright-eyed boy of perhaps ie 
“Wouldn't have the imperence. B + TMs 

him, He Enows how te mind his marine ae 


e 


The boy, who was called Pedro, had been 


standing, staring alternately at the two speak- | 


ers. He sat down on the cabin floor now, and, 
wetting his Song anger in his mouth began 
drawing lines on the hearth with it, and watch- 
ing them dry in the heat of the fire. 

When the dawn broke, the astly object 
which had lain in the corner of Jude’s hut was 
no longer there, her children ooeupied its place 
again, and the first thing their mother did when 
she arose from the hempen rug on which she 
had lain, watching the dying sparks of the fire 
with meditative eyes, was to go and bend over 
the pile of straw and dry leaves, in which they 
lay, apparently inextricably miwed, black, 
white and yellow limbs and faces seeming to 
have parted company with their original 
owners. 

‘Pears like I an’t going to get much out ob 
dis,” she muttered, sulkily. ‘Pd get a present 
from ole colonel if it was mine. Might be mine, 
too. Dere’s Seraphina Anastatia now. She’s 
white.” 

As she looked down at the sleeping faces, a 
smile irradiated her own. 

“‘T knows,” she exclaimed gleefully. ‘Tl do 
boff. Nobody’s been near us for nebber so long. 
You, Pedro Montijeo, git up.” 

Up jumped Pedro, wide awake and alert, all 
in a moment. 

“Git up, all ob yer!” said Jude, enforcing her 
commands with various thrusts and jerks. She 
then left the cabin for a short time, returning 
with a large piece of fine matting, and, having 
a second time ousted two or three of the younger 
children, dis; d herself with the new-born 
daughter of the Montijeo family in her arms, 
and this covering closely enveloping her form. 

“Mammy’s gone to bed,” squeaked young 
Juliano. 

“Yes, yes, young ’uns, You, Pedro! Go tell 
ole massa mammy’s got a baby and it’s mos’ 
white.” 

Off went Pedro and he returned, breathless, 
callin out: F 

y, Mammy! ole massa’s coming and 
OE as dah stl ee 
. Montijeo and a plain loo gentleman 
made their appearance at the end of the road, 
under the etto trees, the colonel’s compan- 
ion picking his way daintily, for, though the 
rain had ceased, there were immense pools of 
mud and water everywhere. 
“That isn’t Massa Doctor,” whispered Jude, 


her eyes rolling in perplexity. 
Ls That's a ae : 


ange gemmen what stayed all | 


night, .He_ tole ole massa.he was a doctor,” 
answ: Pedro. 


ered s 
“* Now Pedro Montijeo, there’s a 
said Jude in the same 


rR sgh Zo ie! the peice bilan 
ing, but a look of -his mother’s great eyes sen 
him off in haste. 55 
Yellow Jude got the present she anticipated, 
in a remote corner of Col. Montijeo’s plantation, 
a plot set apart for burial of the slaves, a funer- 
al without ceremony and without mourners. 
The corpse of Carlos Montijeo’s wife, wrapped. 
only in a cloth of India matting, was laid be- 
neath a few feet of earth, and there, without 
one solemn word or thought befitting the occa- 
sion, Yellow Jude and her male companion, the 
man who had visited her hut the night before, 
left it—little Pedro following them, a dark lan- 
tern in his hand and his feet winged with ter- 


ror. 
There was news the planta 
that Yellow Jude's baby wae decd ood oie 
CHAPTER I, 


AN APPARITION, 


THe me of the Raymonds was a fine old 
mansion of solid gra) and Gothie archi- 
tecture, situated in the suburbs of New York 
city, some eight miles distant from Mr. Ray- 
mond’s business house, and looking more like 
some time-honored English country-seat than 
most of our modern residences. “Ever, 
overhanging eaves, and great elms gpreact thé? 


self spent such 
not passed at his club or other places of recrea- 
tion. There was little in common between him 
and his wife, who had: long been a nervous in- 
valid, not prostrated, never complaining, but 
utterly devoid of all interest in life as it seemed 
pace rind her bef iage 
People who own her»before marr 
eid ft a bac fo Hr el ecg 
CX come er in t] 
year of her wodded life when she had se 
ew months in St. Augustine for the 


it. 

Ethel, cag Sea her, Fad: been’ 
in her: own house—quiet; undemonstra~ 

tive, self-absorbed, occupied day7in and day out 
with strips of useless embroidery, never - 
and never exhausted, Her husband never ad- 


a 


dressed a word to her save such as formal 
courtesy required, bestowing all his affection 
upon his daughter, to whom he was unusuall 
ancaleeae and gentle, though by nature a har 
unyielding, pompous man. 

nder the elms Ethel Raymond had played 
in her infancy; under the elms she had first met 
Walter Merritt, then a school-boy, and now they 
were promised to each other—she a girl of seven- 
teen, hea youth of twenty—a well-matched pair. 
The girl was beautifully formed, with bright 
dark eyes and rippling ebon hair and satin skin, 
not lighted up with roses but glowing all through 
its pearly grays with a rich, warm life; the man 
was fair and slender, his mouth firm-set, yet 
tender in Se proesion, his forehead high and noble, 
his eyes both sweet and thoughtful. 

One bright spring evening Ethel sat awaiting 
her lover in a room which overlooked the lawn. 
The French window stood open, for, although it 
was early in the season, the air was particularly 
warm and balmy—and her sight took in the 
evergreen hedges, the arching elms and glimpses 
of the distant road where, now and then, a fly- 
ah carriage passed. 

he quiet, the balmy air and the sweet con- 
| tentment of her thoughts had lulled her senses 
into rest. Her eyelids drooped. She had pass- 
ed into that blissful state between sleeping and 
waking in which outward sights and otis and 
inward reveries are strangely blended, when 
she suddenly became aware that the murmurin 
of voices which reached her ears was a rea 
sound, and lifting her lashes, saw two figures 
across the hedges, a stalwart negro and a 
mulatto woman with a yellow cotton cloth 
wrapped about her head; then she heard the 
man say: 

“That is Mr. Raymond’s daughter,” and then, 
broad awake, wondered whether or no she had 
been dreaming, for there was neither sight nor 
sound save the accustomed trees and grass 
hedges, and the low murmuring of a light wind 
among the leaves. The woman’s face, eager, 
large-eyed, barbarically handsome, set off with 


? 


the glitter of the sun-touched turban and great 
howe of gold in the ears, had vanished as if into 
thin air. 


Later on, Ethel sat at her piano with Walter 
beside her, gently touching the keys, when Mrs. 
Raymond rose from the easy chair in which she 
sat near the window, with a frightened gesture, 
pointing to the hedges and crying out, 

‘©Oh, Ethel, Ethel, what is that? Look! look! 
tell me it is fancy!” 

Ethel started toher feet. The radiance of the 
| moonlight streamed over lawn and hedges, and 
| glimmered through the arching branches of the 
| elms and the swaying tendrils of the vines. All 
| was quiet. and SD sgcalate Were there two dark 
| Shadows just ‘own athwart the wall behind 
| the furthest hedges? thel looked again and 

shook her head. 
| “Isee nothing, mother. I did fancy there 
| were two colo: eople on the grounds a while 
ago. What was it you saw?” 
‘Oh, Ethel!” Mrs. Raymond cried out then, 
“Tam very ill, Save me!” 

She wrung her hands in a strange, irresolute 
way, and flinging them above her head, fell, 
fainting, to the floor. They hurried to her side 
and she was soon restored. 
the matter, she said, only a little weakness. 
She had no idea what ailed her, yet she was 
be 2 pale, and trembling from head to foot. 

The next day Mrs. Raymond was ill with a 
neryous headache and so continued. A kind of 


There was nothing 


depression seemed to have taken possession of 
every care. 


her which baffled medical aid an 
She 


“You told her mamma was ill, did you not?” 
| w Yes Mi Ethel,” said th en 
es, Miss el,” said the maid, ‘ but I had 
| Mrs. Raymond’s orders to show any one up to 
her room who called—any poor person, that is.” 
“Th must be some mi 6,” said Ethel, won- 
dering not a little. “I think you must have 
misunderstood mamma’s orders.” 
“It’s no mistake, Miss Ethel,” said the girl, 
bridling. ‘These were your ma’s decided or- 
— jit yow’ll excuse me for seeming to contra- 


Ethel standing, holding open the door, still 
doubtful what course to take, saw a slouching 

re stealing down the stairs, a woman in 
shabby, ragged garments, with a long, black 
hood; a coarse blanket shaw] and'tattered shoes, 
Tt was just grow ine tae ae the stranger's 
face was turned to the wall, but Ethel noticed 


her shufflin it and general air of squalor, 
She inate ie furtnet? comment, but wondered 
inwardly what freak her mother had taken, and 
was even alarmed as to the state of Mrs. Ray- 
mond’s brain. 
girl, who 


“Bunice,” she called out after the 
was ascending the stairs, “if any one calls for 
mammia, let me see them first.’ 

eer — ig aaa cred Eunice in a de- 
mure’ % iS i fh percepti 
shrug of her shoulders, — — 


wR 
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CHAPTER) IE: 
MRS; RAYMOND’S. SSCRET. 


Ir was a dreary, drizzling dayin the’ early 
spring which had been ry bright and 
forward, and« the: Raymonds sat at’ breakfast. 
It° was’ Mrs» Raymond’s first ap ance for | 
several days. She looked” up: as her’ husband 
rose, | 

$ gus,” said) she, ‘‘leb» me have some | 
money.” 
“Certainly, Mrs: Raymond,” 
“but you will not want it:to-day.” 
‘“‘T must have it this morning, if possible, to 
do some really necessary shopping.” 

She said this with some show of eager inter- 
est, a faint flush of color dying her white | 
cheek, and Mr. Raymond caught the look with 


surprise: 

‘“Here« are: fifty’ dollars; will that do? he | 
asked; opening ‘his: bulky’ pocket-book; ‘ or-will 
= havera check for:a larger amounty or, still 

tter, sendthe bills to me;’ 

“‘ Noyes,” said Mrs, Raymond, fluttered and 
hesitating; ‘* that-will:do quite»well.” 

She stretched out her hand. 

‘*But,” headded, ing slowly and keeping 
the notes: between" his: fingers, ‘I hope you do 
not) mean to go out ay. The weather is 
very inclement.” 

“Oh; yes; Angus; it will:do me good!” 

Apparedtay pleased: at’ this» unusual! token: of 
consideration on her husband’s part, she looked: 
up with’a smile. that ‘made her ‘face almost ‘beau- 

‘ul, but met noanswering smile; andthe ‘light 
slowly: faded, leaving only the old: careworn ex- 
pression and the feverish eagerness which was 
quite new. 

Just: at that moment a» servant: announced 
“Dr. Phillips:? 

‘Show him im here,” said Mr, en and 
the physician entered, smiling blandly, stepping 
softly, wearing the impression of his mission as 
a mantle, } 

‘“ Good-morning;. Mr) Raymond,” he whis- 
pered; “‘good-morning, ladies. Ah! our atient 
is breakfasting with her family! How does she 
find ‘her appetite?” ; 

“She talks of going out to-day,” broke in Mr. 


ymond. 

‘My dear madam,” cried the’ doctor, in con~ 
sternation, ‘‘I beg of you do not'think of such a 
thing. It would be suicide, absolute’ suicide. 
A breath of this chilly air might have the most 
disastrous effects.” 

Mr. Raymond mechanically stuffed the notes 
which he still held back into his pocket-book. 

‘“‘Good-morning,” said he. ‘Excuse me, Dr. 
Phillips, as L have an appoiniment. ed for a 
chat with the ladies, and; Ethel; let the: Dr. 
taste some of that new sillery.” 

He turned to go, while Dr. Phillips took his 
place beside Ethel, who was leaning over her 
canary’s cage at the window and commenced 
conversing with her in a low tone: 

“ Angus,” whispered Mrs. Raymond, glancing 
furtively toward the two at the window: 

Her husband bent toward her and stood look- 
ing down impatiently, with an air suggestive of 
the hat and coat he was anxious to don, and the 


he * answered; 
” 


poor woman, nervously sensitive to every look | 


and gesture:of: his, could scarcely articulate her 
wish. 

‘*T would like to have the money all the same 
dear,” she said, timidly. ‘‘Of course I will no’ 
go out, if you do not wish it.” : 

“Well, well,” said her husband, smiling as if 
to say, ‘Of course it was’ the money. What 
else should she want?” and laid the in her 


hand. 


An » 

“What, Mea. Raymond?” 

‘Kiss me!” c 

The husband looked toward his: daughter and 
the physician whose backs were’ still turned 
away, bent and gave his wife a hasty kiss‘on the 
cheek; and walked away, looking as shame-faced 
as‘such a pompous man could look. 

Mrs. Raymond sighed. There was no: one to 
hear her, and; if there had been, a sigh from 
her lips would scarcely have awakened question 


or surprise: : 
‘‘Mother,” said Ethel, after: the physician’s' 
departure, ‘let me go shopping for you. I'll’ do 
my very best.” 
‘No; thank you, Ethel; another day will’ do.” 
All the morning, Mrs. Raymond kept her 
room; and toward afternoon el) met! ice 
i the stairs, apparently prepared to leave the: 


jouse: 

= Areyou going out Eunice?” she asked, pleas- 
antly. 

“Yes, miss. Your ma wants rest. She gave 
me leave for all day and wishes not. to be dis- 

turbed.” 
' The girl nodded and went her way, Ethel, 
after: Setar 3 her last new music, went wu; 
with intention of pesping into her mother’s 
roomto assure herself of her comfort: 


mond’s" room once ‘more... Again slie knocked” 


without receiving an answer. She listened. 
There was no sound within. She called softly 
without result. Her mother was usually a light 
eleeper and Ithel grew alarmed. 

She stooped and found that the key-hole was | 
vacant, then hastily determined that she would 
cause no disturbance, but find out for herself if 
anything were wrong. And first, how should 
she open the door? Perhaps the key of her own 
room would answer. She procured it, witha 
sigh of relief, she turned it in the lock, entered 
and found an empty bed. 

She then commenced a search: throughout the 
house. She inquired of the servants and all 
told the same story, that Mrs. Raymond was ill 
and had given orders not to be'disturbed. 

Ethel made no remark, but re-locked the door, 
replaced the key in her own room and sat down 
to think the matter over. She remembered the | 
conversation at the breakfast table. That Mrs. 
Raymond had gone out was plain; also that she 
desired the fact to remain a secret. 

Her business must be urgent, indeed, or, could 
it be, Ethel wondered with a shudder, that her 
brain was affected, that some caprice had taken 
possession of her’ mind and caused her thus to 
steal out in secret? 
a start, that she had seen. the coachman loung- 
ing in the garden, The carriage then was not 
at) Mr: Raymond’s buge 
use, It seemed impossible that the invalid 
should have gone out in the storm, unsheltered, 
yet what slse remained to believe?’ 

But, whether the dreadful calamity of insani- 
ty had’ fallen upon the sufferer, or she had, in 
reality, some concern of her own which she did 
not choose to hae Ethel decided that her 
best course was to keep the matter quiet, if 
possible, and guard her mother from all curi- 
osity. 

The evening fell. Ethel looked from the win- 
dows uneasily. She still restrained her feelings, 
although with the greatest difficulty, and, after 
wandering uneasily about the house, went again 
to the deserted room. This time the door yield- 
ed to her touch, and there lay the invalid, her 
cheeks flushed, her nt i shining with the glazed 
look that fever brings, her hands restlessly 
clutching‘ at the bed-clothes. 

‘‘Bthel,” shesaid, feebly, “‘I am so glad you 
eame in. Eunice left her wet cloak and 
shoes here. It was very careless, but do not 
say anything to her. Just have them carried to 
the servants’ closet, please.” 

a lifted the cloak still covered with rain- 
rack where they stood, then stooped and gath- 


ered up a pair of coarse shoes and two stockings | 


awkwardly bundled together and exceedingly 
muddy. As she did so, the name ‘“ Eunice 
Beebe” stamped upon the stockings caught her 
eye. 

They were truly Eunice’s garments. Ethel 
step ing outside the door, summoned her maid. 

“Take these to the servants’ closet,” she said, 
g and tell Eunice I would like to see her a mo- 
ment, 

“ Bunice is not home, Miss Ethel.” 

* Are you sure?” 

“Quite sure; she will not be home till nine, 
and we are 
house.” 

Ethel pondered over this new mystery, and 
the more she pondered the more puzzled she be- 
came. She recalled again and again all the cir- 
cumstances of her mother’s illness, trying in 
vain to find some solution of the enigma. 

She kept close watch for many days, but no- 
ted no remarkable change, no peculiar sign of 
aberration. Mrs. Raymond was even no worse 
in bodily condition, She resumed her customary 
occupations, or, rather, her sole occupation, 
the endless embroidery. 

The summer days rolled by, and Ethel, wrap- 
ped in thoughts of lovo and happiness, had al- 
most forgotten her fears when they were all re- 
called by a new incident. 

As she sat on her father’s knee, pla: 
ressing his hair and mustache, he startl 
by a‘question. : 

“ Bthel, what does your mother do with her 

papal IT suppo 


money?” 
“Money, she buys-clothes, 
F te and such 


: 

“Has she bought two tanered dollars’ worth 
of garments in the last. two months? T know 
you have,” he added, her cheek, “ but 
your mother does not seem to have anything 
new. Am right?” 

‘Ladies’ gloves and shoes, and such things 
cost a great deal, father; but I do not know of 
anything new—no hats, or dresses, or laces. 

y do you ask?” 

Tnstead of answering her question, Mr. Ray- 
mond sat in a brown study, 

“Does it strike you,” he went on presently, 
ener ree seams’ %0 Bave something on her 
min 


“T was afraid’ so, papa, a while ago, but I 
have seen nothing to alarm me lately.” 

Bthel hesitated; remembering the singular es- 
capade of thewet spring day, but decided to 
say nothing for her father’s sake. Tf trouble 


were coming, to him, it would come without aid 
m her: 
‘She wanted another hundred, this: morn- 


ca- 
her 
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Then she remembered with | 


, he himself had in | 


and the dripping umbrella from a towel- | 


talting dinner. She is not in the | 
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ing, and seemed to feel badly because I did not 
have it about me—so very badly that it struck 
me as being curious. Why would not my name 
do as well? 

He said this as if communing with himself, 
then asked Ethel: 

** Does she go out much?” 

“Very little, papa.” 

‘No new dresses, no rae, no laces, No 
investments of any kind. Can it be charity?” 

“Perhaps so. Mother has no work of any 
kind done outside of the house, but I have 
heard of a poor person going to her room sev- 
eral times when she was too ill to receive call- 
ers.” 

“T know she has not been to church for sey- 
eral weeks,” said Mr. Raymond, musingly; “I 
do not believe in- indiscriminate charity, but 
why should she call it shopping? It passes my 
comprehension.” 

That same evening, Ethel was summoned to 
her mother’s room to find her panting heavily, 
her lips parched and diy, her hands fevertakt 
her brow hot. 

“Eunice,” she said, as her daughter entered; 
‘you may go. Ethel, come here, child.” 

‘Ethel bent over the pillow and took hermoth+ 
er’s hand which was hastily withdrawn. 

She then drew up a chair and commanding 
on features to perfect calmness, prepared to 

mn. 

Once or twice the poor woman’s lips parted 
and no sound issued from them. At last-she 


spoke. 3 

“Ethel, you promised me long ago you would 
not marry until I wished it.” 

‘Yes, mother, and Twill keep my word,” 

“T release you. Let it be soon, I—I—think 
IT may not: live long and I wish to see you— 
settled.” 

**Mother, you are not so ill, so very ill as 
that.” 

‘Who can tell? Can it be very soon?” 

“The next time Walter asks me I will set the 
day. I think he must be tired of coaxing.” 

“Can it be in one week?” 

“Tn one week! Hardly. It will take me 
some time to prepare.” 

Mrs. Raymond lifted ‘her head from her pillow 
in the earnestness of her appeal. 

“Let it be soon, Ethel, soon, soon!” 

She sunk back completely exhausted and pant- 
ing heavily. 

el sighed, then forced a smile. 

“Mother, you must be well and present at 
my wedding if you want me to marry. Now 
promise,” 

“ Anything. Only let it be soon.” 

The words sounded like a wail of agony. 


CHAPTER Tv. 
A THUNDERBOLT. 

Tux lovers were parting in the hush and dark- 
ness of a beautiful summer evening. Hand in 
hand ge stood, while the stars shimmered 
through the leafy elms like so many watchful 
eyes, smiling and winking over a new discovery. 

‘thel had given her promise at last. The seal 
of the promise was upon her lips when a fearful 
cry arose—a sound that curdled her blood, and, 
in another instant, a form stole behind them, 
from the open door it seemed to both—a wo- 
man’s figure. Ethel remembered it well, a liv- 
ing woman, phentoie or dream whichever it 
might be that had stood before her in the twi- 
light, months before. The dark: rolling eyes, 
the bright turban, the dusky face passed close 
beside her swiftly. 

“Who is that?’ asked Walter Merritt, but 
Ethel flew up the central staircase, crying out 
in terror. 

“Mamma, mamma!” and followed by half a 
dozen female servants. 

Poor Mrs, Baymons lay upon her bed, snowy 
pale, Rabat er hands in a feeble way, and 
moaning as if in bitter anguish and glaring at 
the door, but she gave no answer to the ques- 
tions showered upon her save that she was very 
ill, that she was quite sure she should never re- 
cover, and, looking up into her daughter's face, 
she whispered iteously; 

“Soon, Ethel, for your own sake!” : 

Ethel nodded and’ stooped. to kiss. the white 
lips, and then leaving Eunice beside the. bed, 
went down to say a farewell word to Walter, 

“Mamma seems very ill,” she said. 

« And who was it that we saw?” asked Walter 
Merritt, ‘I was sure she came down the 
stairs.” 

The same thought was in Ethel’s mind, yet 
she stammered as she answered that she did not 
know. For a moment she harbored the idea of 
telling all her doubts and fears concerning her 
mother to this man to whom she had promised 
herself, yet some instinctive feeling restrained 
he 


What is in your mind, Ethel?” he asked, 
anxiously. 
be Nothing but anxiety for mamma,” she re- 


lied. Hm 
P'fle, looked at her, but half satisfied; dfawing 
her face into the light that fell from the open 
door.. She felt that he read something’ of the 
conflict that was going on within ‘her, little 
knowing how he would interpret it, at a not 
far-distant day. 
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THE FIRESIDE LIBRARY. 


Von. I. 


The wedding cake was frosted, . The cook had 
finished it with her own hands—a wonderful 
structure, emblematic of all sublunary bliss. 
The servants crowded around to admire it as 
well as the confections and delicacies that 
flanked it on every side. : ’ 

Above stairs, the prospective bridesmaids 
vaunted the beauties of the bridal robes, chat- 
ting and laughing and fluttering around the girl 
who was to be a bride on the morrow, 

As for Ethel, light of heart though she was, 
full of happy dreams, she almost longed to be 
alone. Her happiness seemed too pure and 
sweet to be mingled with millinery and gossip, 
yet she laughed with the rest. 

From the group of gay beauties around her, 
Ethel’s eyes wandered across the open lawn in 
sight of the windows, dreamily searching the 
distance, and, suddenly, fixed themselves upon 
a distant object, only a black, moving speck far 
down the distant road, a horseman, as it proved 
and she watched him, little dreaming wha 
burden he brought to her—little dreaming that 
aught could dash her full cup from her lips. 
Poor Ethel! 

Nearer and nearer. Only a plain little man 
with an over neatly-fitting suit of black gar- 
ments and a grave, parchment-colored face 
yet, as he drew rein at her father’s gate, Ethel 
shuddered. 

‘“*What is the matter?’ she said only half 
aloud. ‘I am frightened!” 

And burst into tears. There was sudden con- 
sternation in the room then, although Ethel 
laughed and said she must nervous. The 

irls crowded around her with a hundred ques- 
ions, brought water and cologne, and bathed 
her temples and chafed her hands. 

“Tt is nothing,” she faltered. ‘‘ I know that 
father is in the house and mother is no worse, 
but, somehow, the man’s face frightened me. 
Oh, Walter! Can anything be the matter with 
Walter? 

“fT am afraid you all think me very silly,” 
she added, a moment after, wiping away a sud- 
den shower of tears. 

They assured her they did not, and after a 
few moments one of their number went in 
search of Mr. Raymond, in hopes of ascertain- 
ing that Ethel’s sudden fright was utterly 
groundless. 

The fair missionary paused at the study door 
and knocked. The sound of subdued voices 
within suddenly ceased and Mr, Raymond him- 


self appeared, looking strangely agitated. His | 


visitor faltered, scarcely knowing how to repre- 
sent her case, but she succeeded at last in stam- 
mering out: 

‘ Bithel was a little alarmed, sir, and wished 
me to ask if anything was wrong.” 

“In reference to my caller?” suggested Mr. 


private business, tell her,” he said, and closed 
@ door. 

So the ambassadress went back with the mes- 
gage and quieted Ethel’s fears. 

Shortly after the merry girls sat round a tea- 
table spread upon the lawn, and when the feast 
was over, departed with mutual plans for the 
morrow, leaving Ethel to herself. ‘ 

Mr. Raymond still lingered with his visitor. 

Ethel stole up to her mother’s room. 

“Will you have a light, mamma?” she asked. 

‘No, Ethel.” ; 

Mrs. Raymond slipped her wasted hand into 
Ethel’s. It was an unusual action and met with 
@ warm response. 

“ Bthel, you will be married to-morrow?” she 
asked, in a feeble tone. 

s¢ Yes, mother, to-morrow.” 

* And nothing has happened yet?” 

‘“Happened? No, mamma.” 

‘* Bthel,” she whispered, then paused, and the 
girl heard the sick woman’s heart-beats in the 
silence. 

‘What, mamma? I am listening.” 

“Tf I should die tomight—” 

«You will not die,” cried Ethel, shuddering. 

“God only knows. If I should die, let the 
wedding come off. Let no one know until it is 
over. 

“What has frightened you, mother dear? Do 
you feel worse?” x 

“Do not ask me, child, but promise.” 

“T cannot promise, Please do not make me 
feel so unhappy to-night.” 

The woman sighed a wi sigh. When next 
she spoke, it seemed as though she had forgotten 
even the existence of her companion. 

She murmured. met: 

« ! Angus! I loved you so! Shall I 
never have one look,one word? My God! How 
Ihave sinned and suffered for your sake—for 
fear of you.” 

Ethel’s blood curdled as she listened. What 
mystery was this? She trembled to know that 
her fears were indeed true, and all her woman’s 
heart went out in pity to the suffering, dying 
creature moaning over her wasted love, 

There was a sound of footsteps on the stairs 
and Mr, Raymond flung wide the door. The 
two women insurprise. They could not 
see his face, only the outlines of his and 
another smaller‘one behind him like a ow. 


‘*A light!” he cried, ina low, hoarse voice, 
and Ethel flew to strike one. 

Four great wax candles burst into flame and 
revealed’ 
mond closed the door and turned the key. The 
stranger took his place at the foot of the bed 
with an anxious expression, pressing his fore- 
fingers together and rising on his toes in unison. 
He was the first to kk. 

“*T am afraid the lady is very ill.” 

“Mr, Raymond strode to his wife’s side. The 
light shone full on his face, crimsoned with 
emotion. Ethel, from the other side, sitting, 
holding Mrs. Raymond’s hand, looked up in 
terror. 

“Sylvia Raymond, whose child is she?” 

“Not yours, not mine,” his wife wailed, and 
flung the girl’s hand from her, then rose with a 
suddenly acquired strength from her recumbent 
poise and stretched her arms toward her hus- 


Tt was an awful sight to see. Her face with 
coming death upon it, and bitter, mortal an- 
ees His full of loathing—stern, fierce, utterly 
cruel. 

‘** Angus, I meant to tell you all these years, 
Inever dared. Look, read, in—my—desk—” 

“Does this man-lie, and those who sent him, 
or is it true?” 

“True! Oh, An; but I—am—dying.” 

“Die, then, and God’s eurse rest upon you and. 
crush you in your graye.” 

* Angus! my Angus!” 

“ Pai al”? 

“No father of yours, girl! Let me never see 
your face in.’ 

With wild eyes Ethel looked upon the scene. 
The infuriated man was choking and purple 
with ion. The woman had fallen back upon 
her pillow, her eyes starting from their sockets, 
her feeble hands clutching at theair. |The little 
dapper lawyer at the ’3 foot was still slowly 
polsing himself in air, his forefingers together 

is eyebrows elevated, lancing with a scar 
expression from one to the other, of the assem- 
bled group. 

“ Angus,” the woman cried, ‘‘one word of 
forgiveness; I have loved you all these years,” 

“You have cheated me all these years,” 
said her husband, his hands clenched, his teeth 
firm-set, and sunk, exhausted by the excess of 
his ion, into a chair. 

Then silence fell. Only the dying woman’s 
labored breath disturbed it. 
head sunk upon his breast. The lawyer still re- 
mained at the bed’s foot, and Ethel sat motion- 
less, a statue of despairing horror. 

At length there came a gurgle, a harsh rattle, 
a long, low groan, the poor, thin hands gave 
one convulsive motion and fell. 

“She is dead,” said the lawyer; and rising, 
blindly staggering like a drunken man, the mer- 
chant stumbled with wild, disordered motions 
from the room. With a rigid face, Ethel rose 
and forced the death-stiffened hands down on 
the pulseless breast, then laid her fingers across 


the staring eyes. 
‘Will you tell me what has happened?’ she 
whispered to the lawyer. 


‘Yes, my poor girl, I will,” he answered. 

Then she rung for aid and there were hurried 
footsteps and sounds of wonder and alarm, and 
Sone came to do the last sad duties to the 

ead. 

Out of the chamber Ethel passed with droo 
ing head, touching the lawyer as she went. He 
followed her into the library on the floor below, 
and, seated in a chair which she placed for him, 
looked nervously at the pattern of the carpet, 
as though it were a geometrical problem he 
could not solve. Ethel, trembling in every 
limb and ashy pale, took another chair for her- 
self, and spoke in a clear, steady voice, She 
had nerved herself to the effort. ’ 

Mr. ——,” she hesitated, reminding him that 
she was unacquainted with his name. 

‘Wilkins, madam.” 

‘Mr, Wilkins, will you now kindly inform me 
what calamity has occurred? Will you give me 
some explanation of the words I h in the 
room above?” 

“T regret to inform you, my poor girl—in 
fact, my dear young y, you are not the 
daughter of Mr. Raymond, not even, I am sorry 
to say, the legally adopted daughter.” 

“Who, then, am I?” 

The lawyer wiped his forehead. He looked 
at the ceiling, at the figures in the carpet, from 
object to object, in apparent desperation. 

e made a gasping effort to s 
; s I—I—cannot tell you,” he ered out at 
ast. 

“There is no one else to whom I can go now. 
I beg of you to let me know all that is in your 
power.” 

The stranger shook his head. It was plain 
his task was more difficult thanvhe had at first 


mee speak,” at length he began, “of facts 
which have yet to be proven in law; but which 
nevertheless, are undisputed and capable, as 
am well aware, of proof. You—you will not 
oat ae yourself? You—in short, you will not 
“T shall not faint,” Ethel said with a sigh. 
“ Go on,” ; 


es 


the room and its occupants. Mr. Ray- | 


er husband’s | 


“You have, legally speaking, no father.” 

Ethel’s face darkened. Her teeth were firmly 
set, her lips livid; but her eyes looked straight 
forward, clear and bright, 

** And my mother?” 

“Your mother? In fact, my poor child, your 
ma is, in short, not a desirable party, not a pa- 
rent one would naturally wish to claim or to be 
claimed by, as the present case stands.” 

The lawyer rose. It was plain he found his 
task altogether too difficult. He took a ste 
toward the door. Ethel also stepped forwar 
and placed her hand upon the lock. 

““Tsee you have something more to tell me. 
Let me know it now, I implore—I beg of you!” 

The lawyer took another step toward the door. 
He wiped his forehead with a new access of 
desperation. 

“The parent—the person who claims you, 
who, in fact, brings proof, indisputable proof of 
her claims, is—a—Southern mulatto woman. If 
Mr. Raymond should conclude to dispute the 
Saige oy he may, probably, be successful, 

ut the fact of parentage is indisputable.” 

The last words died, unheeded, on Ethel’s ear. 
Her hand dropped powerless at her side. Mr. 
Wilkins made his saree in haste. The girl 
stood, staring vacantly before her, motionless, 
stricken with horror. Presently she muttered: 

‘Tt cannot be! It is not true!” 

And, dragging herself as though her limbs 
were a leaden weight, went slowly up the 


stairs. 

“Tn her desk,” she muttered, half aloud, as 
though her memory needed words to lay hold 
on. Into the silent room she went. A stran 
woman sat by the bedside, where lay the still, 
white figure. Ethel shuddered. A small rose 
wood writing desk stood in the further corner. 
She went toward and lifted it bodily, with all 
the stren; she could muster, feeling, even 
through the strange stagnation that had come 
upon her, the horror of active exertion which 
one who is unaccustomed to the awful presence, 
must always feel in the chamber of death, 

She opened the door of a small inner chamber 
and there set down her burden, then got one of 
the tall wax candles which still burned where 
she had lighted them in the early evening, and 

laced it onastand near by. She found that 
he desk was locked. She longed to tear it 
a . It was a wild, insane thought she knew. 

e made an inward effort at restraint, made 
an effort to keep down the choking sensation in 
her throat. The key must be found, the con- 
tents of the desk examined. She remembered 
the key which belonged to it, a brass one, curi- 
ously formed. She remembered, too, having 
seen a small bunch of keys hanging beside the 
mirror in Mrs. Raymond’s room. a horror 
of impatience, she discovered that this one was 
not among them, 

A hand touched her arm. 

‘* They told me this would be wanted. It was 
around her neck,” the strange woman said in a 
sepulchral whisper, thrusting the object of which 
she was in search into her hand and pointing 
toward the bed, 

Ethel drew a chair before the desk and began 
examining the contents. 

Neat packages of letters side by side, ticketed 
“From my friend, M. A.;” “ From Miss B. ;” 
“From my mother;” “ From An; before mar- 

iage;” these tattered with much use and tied 
with a faded blue ribbon. Then bills, petitions, 
accounts, fresh stationery, and a red leather 
case. is Ethel opened. It contained the 
marriage certificate of An; and Sylvia Ray- 
mond, a register of the birth of Ethel daughter 
of Angus and 2 heibe Raymond, dated just sev- 
enteen years before. There was beside, a sealed 
envelope, inscribed: 

‘To my husband, to be read after my death.” 

Ethel gave one final glance at the interior of 
the desk, then closed it and hurried from the 
room by an outer door, with the packet in her 
hands. Once in the outer she paused. 
Could she go to the man who, until to-day, had 
been her loving and beloved father, who, to-day, 

er 


had told h e never wanted to see her face 
again? 

She hesitated and lingered. A man-servant 
passed her in the hall. 


John,” she asked, ‘where is Mr. Ray- 
mond?” 

“In his study, Miss Ethel,” the man ans- 
wered, 

She went down another flight of stairs, for 
the study was on the lowest floor, and tapped 
at the door. There wassome sound. It might 
have been a response or a groan. She scarcely 
knew which, but she entered the room. ~ 
Raymond leaned with his elbows on the long 
study-table, his head buried in his hands. He 
looked up at the sound of Ethel’s entrance, and 
his face was a fearful sight tosee. Hthel’s in- 
nermost soul was moved to pity to find so t 
a change ina few short hours. She was about 
to say the word “ Papa,” but checked herself. 
Distinct and terrible came the remembrance of 


words: 
“No father of yours, girl. Let me never see 


your face again, 
“ Sir—Mr. Raymond, I have brought a pe 
I think you must wish to read,” and she held the 


enyelope toward him, some faint, vague hope 


| 
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FLEEING FROM LOVE, 


that it might contain some alleviation of this 
great misfortune that had fallen upon her, stir- 
ring in her bosom. / 

Mr. Raymond started to his feet and almost 
shouted in his vehemence: 

“Tf it is written by that woman, take it away. 
Read it, you, if you care to know the story of 
your disgraceful birth.” 

Ethel looked at him. With her, the love of 
her life-time could not be wiped away by the 
knowledge an hour had brought, not even by 
cruelty to herself or the dead. 

She looked at him, earnestly. Surely he was 
distracted with the fearful trouble that had 
come upon him. Out of pure pity, she forced 
her lips to say: 

7 Papa !” 

There was no softening in his face. 

“Go,” hesaid. ‘‘ Money you shall have if you 
want it, but never let me see you or the wench 
who gave you birth.” 

Ethel turned and left him. 

“Oh, Walter!” she moaned, as she passed 
through the lighted passages and stairways to 
her own room, ‘ will you turn against me too?” 

She tore apart the seal of the envelope, letting 
fall a closely written letter. 

A strange feeling came to her now, as if she 
were separated from herself, as if the person on 
whom the misfortune had fallen were the hero- 
ine of some romance, which interested her in a 
far-off manner, and so, calmly and quietly, she 
turned page after Hake, and read the words 
which were meant for Angus Raymond’s eyes. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE LETTER AND A NEW APPEARANCE. 
THUS it ran: 


“Dear ANGus: When you read this I shall be 
sleeping in my grave. I know that I have failed to 
make you happy, but I have loved you as few 
women love, Sie the first year of our marriage 
Ihave had a fearful secret to carry about with me 
grief and remorse that have crushed me down an 
made nie the unhappy creature I have seemed. 

“Let me tell you now, Oh, that it were truly 
now! That I could lay my head upon your breast 
and speak to you with my living voice! But I do 
not dare. ‘ 

“Our little Ethel, the daughter of oyr love, died, 
died by my hand, though I would have given my 
own life to save hers. oisoned her, by accident, 
I was wild with grief atid when the first anguish of 
my own despair was over, I did not desire to let you 
know the truth. I tried to write it again and again, 
and failed. Would God that I had summoned cour- 
age then! But I knew or thought that your grief 
would be as great as mine. 

“The girl whom you have petted and loved and 
fondled before my eyes is another woman’s child, 
and the worst is yet to be told. There came to me 
in the first weeks of my affliction, a mulatto woman 
with an infant in herarms. She told me a story of 
its parentage which I then believed. Its mother. 
she said, was a lady who had once been rich an 
was dying now in poverty. - 

“*T took the little creature to my breast. It 
seemed then, as, indeed, it has proved, that it 
might take the place to you of our little Ethel, that 

ou might never know your loss, and I adopted it. 

here were no witnesses, no legal proceedings, 
Only a few words passed between the woman and 
mysell, 

‘Even in those days, Angus, I had discovered 
that hei could be stern, and I dreaded your re- 

roaches more than those of my own conscience. 
ow little I knew of the dreadfal end! 

“When the time came that she was asked in mar- 
riage, I knew that the truth ought to be divulged, 
and tried to gain courage, urging her to delay the 
event. It was a fatal delay. 

“A few months ago the woman who intrusted 
the child to my care came to me here, in your 
house, and told me all the truth. The child was 
her own. You can guess all that that involves; 
but she has ample means to prove her statement, 
The yery doctor who attended me at St. Augustine 
certifies to the child's birth, and to having seen it 
shortly after, in my care, supposing me to have 
purchased it. 

“T bought the woman off, for a time, with money 
which you were loth to give. I saw that my re- 
sources were failing, that discovery must come; 
yet, more and more, I felt that I could not own the 
Segeeriar. that I had practiced upon you, 

““My only hope now was in a dates Brg iam i 
for the woman psig wanted nothing but money, 
and a husband's protection would have set aside 
all other claims. Wor the child’s sake, whom I have 
wronged so aw T trust it may not now be too 
late, for, failing in her extortion, knowing her legal 
rights, the mother will resort to law. You will 
know best how to stop proceedings, 

“Forgive me, Angus, for the murder of your 
child. When Iam gone, forgive me if you can, that 
my sorrow has ‘embittered your life and mine. 
Pity me, just a little, sweet husband! Remember 
the dear old times when you andI were lovers, and. 
in the other world, if God gives me leave, Iwill 
think of you and pray for you unceasingly, until 
your hour comes. 2 F 

““Good-by, my own dear love! Iam glad to die. 
I think you will love and pity me just a little when 
Iam gone. “ 

“Let them bury your letters with your little 
wife, you used to call her, Syivia.” 

‘“*Poor woman!” said Ethel, as the paper dro 
in from her hand and her eye moisten 

hen she started up like a wild creature. 

‘*My God!” she cried, “and this is true, and 
this is I!” 

She snatched the candle by which she had 
been reading and held it before the mirror. 

“Ts it stamped on my face?” she asked, scan- 
ning her features narrowly, and then she sat 


down and quenched the flame with a quick, 
fierce breath. 

“Tt is there! it is there!” she moaned, “ and 
I have never guessed it, never known it.’ 

Through the darkness she paced the floor with 
frantic steps, up and down, up and down. She 
tore the lace and the chain she wore from around 
her throat, for they seemed to choke her, and 
cast them on the carpet at her feet. Some one 
knocked at the door and asked her if she would 
take some refreshment. 

The words fell, empty sounds upon her ear. 
It seemed as if years had passed over her head 
when the early sunlight, struggling through the 
closed shutters, fell upon her haggard, ashen 
face and bloodshot eyes. 

“T am the’ girl,” she said to herself, ‘‘ whom 
Angus Raymond called his daughter. I am the 
woman Walter Merritt loved. Can it not bethe 
same as if the truth had never come to light?” 

Then she cried with bitter anguish: 

**No, never again!” and paced the floor with 
wilder speed. 


On the very day of Mrs. Raymond’s death 
there sailed into’New York harbor a vessel 
from New Orleans, and, among the first passen- 
gers to leave its deck was a gentleman dressed 
in luxurious summer clothing, a man with an 
air of ease and elegance about him, dark-skin- 
ned, black-browed, graceful, scarcely middle- 
aged and extremely handsome, if one oa judge 
en glances which followed him as he passed 
through the throng. 

This individual, though evidently of foreign 
birth, was epperently amiliar with the city. 
He walked along carelessly, looking from side 
to side until a g store caught hiseye. He 
entered, and es for a glass of soda-water, 
at the same turned the leaves of a city direc- 
tory which lay upon the counter. As he tossed 
down the foaming beverage he ran his finger 
lightly down the page to which he had turned 
and the name on which he lighted was that of 
* Angus Raymond.” 

His next proceeding was to hail a cab which 
stood near. After a short drive he alighted at 
a business-house, displaying the words, “ Ray- 
mond and Co,” across its front, This place he 
entered. In the office were a number of clerks 
hard at work, with pen and ink and huge books 
of accounts, and one or two men busily engaged 
i= conversation of a serious and mercantile na- 

e. 

One of these latter stepped up to the stranger 
and a ae inquired his errand. ‘‘ Will you 
kindly inform me,” he said—his voice had a 
very sweet intonation, and his words a slightly 
foreign accent—“‘ Will you kindly inform me of 
the easiest way to reach the private residence of 
Mr. Raymond, and, also, if I shall be likely to 
find him at home?” 

‘You will, most probably, find him at home,” 
replied the clerk, and proceeded to give explicit 
directions by which to reach the mansion. 

“May I ask if his family are enjoying good 
health?” was the next question. 

“Mrs. Raymond,” replied the other, ‘has 
been for some time an invalid, but Miss Bithel is 
well. 

He added with a laugh: 

“Perhaps you are not aware that she is to be 
married to-morrow !” 

The stranger gave an almost imperceptible 
start, but his voice betrayed no emotion. 

“o-morrow? Ind !’ was his comment, 
“and Mr. Raymond himself is well, you say!” 

“Very well, sir, and most probably at home.” 

So the short interview ended. A cab was 
again hailed. It bore the stranger through the 
city, up into the suburbs, out upon the road 
where Mr. Raymond’s mansion stood, and was 
then dismisse } 

The gentleman, so newly arrived in the city, 
was certainly very anxious regarding the health 
of the Raymonds, although he did not call upon 
them then; but of various maid and men-ser- 
vants in the locality, he made similar inquiries 
to those of the afternoon, and at last the news 


-which had not yet spread very far, of Mrs. 


ymond’s sudden demise, came to his hearing. 
“Then to-morrow is not Miss Ethel’s wedding- 
day,” he muttered, with evident rejoicing, as 
he went his way down the broad road, under 
the sweet-smelling locust trees and the starlight. 


CHAPTER VI. 
SON AND MOTHER. 


THE same sun that shone upon Ethel’s hag- 
gard face, lighted up her lover's, glowing wit! 
a bridegroom’s joy. a mile apart, yet 
separated by a great were the two who 
eae Bo day, hoped to be one. 

ith a light step and a lighter heart, Walter 
Merritt entered the breakfast-room. On its 
wih threshold he paused, struck with an icy 
chill. Was it in the air of the room, in the 
faces of its occupants, this sudden premonition 
of ill? He could not say. 

His father, mother and three sisters sat at the 
board. He looked from one to the other un- 
easily, and each avoided his glance. He sat 
down. There was silence. No servant attend- 
ed them as usual. It was plain some strange 
and startling event had occurred, Before any 


one had spoken, a servant tapped and handed 
inanote. Walter gave one glance at the deli- 
eate handwriting he knew so well. It was from 
his Ethel, and he hurried from the room to pe- 
ruse it. By some mysterious process his mind 
connected this unexpected message with the 
solemn countenances around him. 

He entered the library, which was just_oppo- 
site the breakfast-room, and there paced rest- 
lessly for a few moments, then tore the envelope 
apart. 

These were the words that met his eye: . 

“DEAR WALTER: mine no longer! Our dream of 
happiness is over! The news that is blazoned in 
the papers to-day, is true—every miserable word of 
it. Try to forget ETHEL,”’ 

This to the man who was to have been a 
bridegroom before the sunset! What wonder 
his mind, so utterly unprepared, was slow to 
take it in! With faltering steps he returned to 
the breakfast-room, to find the family in the 
same attitudes as before, and to spread the 
sheet before his mother’s eyes. She read it 
without sign of surprise, and passed it to her 
husband. One of the girls tice behind her fa- 
ther’s chair and glanced at it, then beckoned to 
the others to follow her from the room. 

‘‘ What is it, mother?’ Walter Merritt asked, 
‘“ What does it mean?” 

His mother silently handed him the morning 
paper which had lain upon the table, pointing to 
a paragraph therein. 

e laid it down, keeping his hand upon it, 
and looking up with an expression that staye 
his sisters, who were at that moment stenting 
from the room, 

“Whatever it may be,” he said, distinctly 
and clearly, “it is nothing that can change my 
mind about Ethel. It is no fault of hers. Of 
that I am sure.” 

“Walter!” cried Florence, a haughty looking 
blonde, the oldest of the ‘sisters, with a sudden 
mounting of color to her face. ‘‘ You could 
never be so wild! You would not marry her, 
now?” E 

‘Not marry Ethel! If she will have me, I 
will marry her this very day.” 

“Read it before you speak again, Walter,” 
said his mother. 

The paragraph which had already awakened 
the wonder of the neighborhood, which had 
stricken a new chill to Ethel’s heart, was an in- 
sey? reporter’s work, founded apieae on 

th, in this instance, circumstantial and clear. 

Tt ran to the effect that a mulatto woman who 
had once been a slave, and feared the same fate 
for her daughter, had smothered her maternal 
instincts for the sake of her child, and adopted 
it to the wife of Angus Raymond, a well-known 
New York merchant, and subsequently, having 
thriven by her industry in a state of freedom, 
wished to reclaim her child. The interest of the 
story lay in the fact that the child had grown 
up into a beautiful young lady, fair enough to 
pass for a dark brunette, who was wholly igno- 
rant of her origin. 

There followed much speculation as to whether 
the mother would succeed in asserting her claims 
during the trial which was about to occur, 

The paper dropped from Walter Merritt's 
hand. Slowly the pinkish color mounted to the 
roots of his hair. 

“She says it is true. Can she mean it?’ he 
cried out. 

Mrs. Merritt drew near and laid her hand on 
her son’s head. " 

“My poor boy! What will you do?” 

The tears stood in her motherly eyes. Flor- 
ence Merritt went back to the table. 

“Walter,” she said, ‘‘tell me you did not 
mean it. You would not marry her?” 

All eyes were fixed upon him, awaiting his 
answer with breathless interest. His father’s 
face showed plainly that a moment's hesitation 
would have called forth scathing wrath, but he 
held silence. 

Walter groaned. 

“Of course it could not be,” he said. ‘ Any- 
thing but that. But, it cannot be true.” 

The sisters left the room to talk the news 
over, and Walter sat, in dumb despair, with his 

ents. He did not show his sorrow in any 
wild ebullition. The blow was deep and deadly, 
and so it seemed as if he bore it well. 

After a time, his mother spoke: — 

“Mrs. Raymond died last night.” 

Walter’s eyes gave sign that he had heard. 

‘*T will go there to-day and see—the girl.” 

Mr. Merritt now took his departure. All but 
his mother felt a strange embarrassment before 
the young man in his trouble, and Walter, on 
his part, could only speak freely alone with her. 

“Oh, mother,” he said, “it seems too terrible 
to believe. I do not realize it yet.” 

“You must try to bear it as well as you can. 
wh softens things. My boy! my poor 

i 

nf But how will she bear it?” he said, for the 
first time realizing the extent of Ethel’s misfor- 
tune. “I suppose ang is be kind to her, and, 
of course, they must have known it all along. 
And she—mother, can it be that she knew it? 

* Mrs. Merritt glanced over Ethel’s note, 

“She only says, ‘it is true.’ Would she not 
have spoken of the shock, had it been news to 
her? Well, Walter, she is excusable, She is 
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very young, and ‘in love. . Thank . God, the 
knowledge came to you before it was too late!” 

“T cannot say amen,” Walter broke in, ‘and 
yet,it would have been very terrible, if I must 
ever, know it, I have kissed her, mother! - Her 
hand has been in mine! 
my wife?” 

Ho buried his head in his hands. 

“Where is my Ethel?” he cried out, presently. 
Then long, low, choking sobs rose from his 
breast. is mother understood him. The news 
had utterly obliterated his sweet ideal. The 
child of the slave might be an object of pity; 
but not his honored wife, the queen of his ador- 


ation. He had no impulse to go and seek her | 


out, to comfort her sorrowing heart. It was as 
if the grave had closed upon her. A great gulf, 
indeed, yawned between them, Even her letter 
lay untouched upon the. table, and, after his 
outburst of sorrow, he rent it in fragments. It 
was not. written by his Ethel. 

Mrs. Merritt scarcely knew, until she set 
about if, what a difficult and delicate task she 
had undertaken. During the. process of dress- 
ing for her necessary call at Mr. Raymond’s, 
her feclings underwent a series of revolutions, 
pity, sympathy almost; then, indignation 
against the girl who had striven to impose upon 
her son. The adopted. parents, also, she felt 
were very much to blame, 4 

*“And one of them is dead, and my son has 
yet to seek his wife. Ah! it’s a strange world,” 
she sighed, ‘¢The girl must understand, once 
for all, that nothing is to be expected from his 
compassion. A creature who could assist in 
such imposture can scarcely be expected to un- 
derstan) a gentleman’s feelings. et, Lhate to 

} 


The long black streamer flapped lazily in the 


summer breeze and there were little. groups of | 


people gathering around Mr. Raymond’s. house 
when Mrs. Merritt reached it. 

She pulled the bell and inquired if she might 
see Miss. Raymond, seeing in the servant’s face 
as we all see such things without knowing how, 
that the news of the day was common property 
and had been well aired in the kitchen. 

Seated in a drawing-room, she awaited the 
servant's answer, and, in the midst of a troubled 
reverie, looked up.to see Ethel standing before 
her. A dull despair characterized her face and 
figure, and every motion, but her natural grace 
and courtesy remained. There was no cringing 
in her air. It said, “I have set myself apart 
from the world,” not, ‘‘The world set me 
apart. I. am degraded and the world looks 
down, upon me.” It commanded a sin 
ing of respect in Mrs. Merritt’s mind, and, for 
the first time, she felt the full awkwardness. of 
the position in which she had placed herself. 

“Will you assure your son, for me,” Ethel 


began, without hesitation, ‘‘ that my sacuted } 
the 


paren and myself were alike ignorant o 

ruth when engaged myself to him—that 
whatever wrong has been done him was unin- 
tentional? He will scarcely care to receive a 
message of respect and esteem that can never 


nge. 

‘*Perhaps it will be better to dispense with 
all communication,” Mrs. Merritt began, pained 
and miserably conscious that no proper or digas 
fied course of action was consonant with her 
true feelings. Somehow, she felt, she ought to 
express her compassion; but she could scarcely 
do so without expressing, also, that the being 
before her was a creature in the depths of de- 
gradation, and the presence of that being was 
one which utterly forbade such expression. 

“You will be provided for, in these new cir- 
cumstances, I trust,” she faltered. 

Ethel arose, 

.** Please excuse me from further conversa- 
tion, madam,” she said. ‘I appreciate, fully. 
the kindness of your motives, but Iam agitated 
and quite unable to control myself. I have no 
desire for any communication with your son 
but this—I should like him to know—I think it 
will do him good. to know, that—the discovery 

been. as great a surprise to me as to him.” 

Mrs. Merritt hesitated, deliberating what to 
say next, noting for the first time, the sin, 
complexion which had d for that of a bru- 
nette—the long, almond-shaped finger-nails, in- 
tensely white at.the roots, the crisp waves of 
dark hair, and wondering that they had never 
struck her before, in the same light as now, that 
they had never suggested to any one, the taint- 
est suspicion of her origin. 


“Tt seems so easy to believe, now that. the | 


clue is given,” she said to herself, and her cheek 
burned to think that her own son had caressed 
this creature of tainted blood. 

There was nothing, indeed, to be said. Mrs. 
Merritt arose, only too glad to escape. Ethel 
spoke a farewell, somewhat abruptly and with 
a proud inclination of her head. 

*Good-morning, madam.” 
__ “Good-morning,” Mrs. Merritt hesitated, feel- 
ing that her hesitation was an insult, and. fal- 
tered out miserably; “‘ Miss Raymond.” 


CHAPTER VIL 
OUT IN THE WORLD. . 
THREE dreadful days of desolation followed 
for Ethel. Alone in her own room, with no 
human being near, she suffered unutterable an- 


What if she had been | 


r feel. | 


| onl 


| before the obsequies, he took the opportunity to 
hum. 


| fusion of those whose curiosity had brought 


“me,” 


| —_ be nothing but a horror; that was all she 
ew. 


gulah. Sleep: did not visit her eyelids, save'a 
ew fitful moments of unconsciousness that 
came upon her suddenly, when, exhausted with | 
her restless pacing, she was compelled to. fall 
upon a chair or . Food was sepught to her 
ot which she ate a few mouthfuls mechanically, 
and, all this time, no word from the lover who 
had claimed her heart’s deyotion but a few 
om days before, and this through no sin of 
ers, 

The funeral sermon was preached. ‘The house 
was crowded.to overflowing with neighbors and 
friends, and strangers, who, but for the story 
connected with the family, would never. have 
entered. Ethel sat quiet, utterly emotionless to 
all outward appearances. Gossips whispered 
that her black was not “mourning,” but 
one from her usual wardrobe which. she 
had adopted as suited ,to the occasion, and the 
fact bore its significance to them. 

Mr. Raymond listened with due decorum: to 
the .service. There was, however, a strange 
look under his calm demeanor, which only an 
experienced eye could have understood. 

r. Phillips looked anxious and gave him a 
hint that he must: take .care of himself, when, 


exchange a word of greeting with 
Tt was an occasion. of iar embarrassment, 


A few of those good, well-meaning, obtuse, per- 
sons, who fail to take in such a situation as the 
present, condoled with Ethel and Mr, Raymond 
in the ordinary fashion, and.so covered the con- 


them hither, but whose.good taste made them 
wish themselves away. 

It was over. The long, solemn procession de- 
parted, the cler; , friends, neighbors and 
strangers. Sa the last to linger was the 

entleman who recently arrived in the New 

rleans steamer, who expressed such 

culiar interest in the welfare of the family. Il 
gooan the ceremony he kept his eyes fixed 
upon thel with a meditative gaze, and when 
the door closed on the last departure, he still re- 
mained upon the grounds, walking leisurely up 
and down through the shrubbery, switching the 
well-trimmed hedges with a light cane which he 
carried. 

To Ethel, in her new solitude, there came, out 
of that dreadful trial, a new state of mind. 
“God does not ise me; I do not despise 
myself,” she said. ‘‘T have done no crime. He 
made me and I am His, and no different crea- 
ture than when they thronged around me be- 
cause I was Mr. Raymond’s daughter. My life 
is of little value.to me without love of m 
father, without Walter’s love, yet I still have it 
before me, I will go out into the world, out of 
his house, who has said he never wished to see 
my face again. If death comes, well and good; 
if not, I will see what fate has yet in store for 


Then she went to her wardrobe and took 
from it a plain round hat, which she wore for 
rural walks, and the plainest shawl of her col- 
lection, put both on, and, so equipped, stopped 
for reflection. 

Nothing in that house belonged to her by 
right, yet she felt it a certain justice that she 
should not go forth empty-handed. Support 
she would not accept, but the private purse 
which she still she felt willing to take 
with her. About one hundred dollars remained. 
Her valuable jewels she left, keeping only the 
rings she wore, her engagement ring and the 
ear-rings and pendants which had been Walter 

s \< 


Merritt 

She took one last, lingering look at the wed- 
ding dress, the white vail, the beautiful pearls, 
which she should never wear now. 

“Oh, Walter, Walter!” she sobbed; ‘‘ T could 
not have ‘forsaken you, yet perhaps you are 
right. We. have been taught that God’s will 
would keep us apart, et it is the knowledge of 
the fact and not the tet that separates us, and 


I feel so like pel. oo 
th a bitter laugh and a look at 


She ended 
her mirror. 

Down the stairs, out into the open air, she 
went, stopping to slip beneath the door of Mr. 
Raymond’s study the dead woman’s confession, 
bs peices had taken ier rn tee Aedk. Into 

e rnoon sunshine she passed, caring not 
who should see or heed her, 

She was past that, set apart from her past 
world. Going. Where? To what? She 
not even asked herself the question. From the 
father who was no longer a father, from the 
lover who scorned her, from the mother who 


Leaning against the gate-post of Mr. Ray- 
mond’s house a stranger watched her going out, 
the man who had been stro in the b- 
bery for an hour or more. Ethel scarcely knew 
that she saw him, He came wi her vision 
just as the old familiar trees and houses and 
limpses of faces here and there peeping from 
e windows did. Long afterward she remem- 
bered it, his searching eyes fastened upon her, 
his very attitude, his supple fingers ping 
the gate-post. Now he was but one object in 
a t, meaningless picture. f . 
he sun dazzled her. The air made her dizzy, 
The ground seemed to trembic beneath her feet 
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only. 
| leaying, 
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and rise and fall, in undulating waves, but she 
trod them down and went on, on toward the 
eat city. Why, she could not have told. 
he was in no reasoning mood. Her only 
thoughts away! away! 


CHAPTER VIII. 
LODGING FOR THE NIGHT. 

THE sun fell in long slanting lines as Ethel 
passed into the great.throng of Broadway. The 
Shadow of a tall steeple kissed her feet. She 
was on the east side, but men jostled her on 
every hand. Across the way the crowds of 
gayly dressed people d. before her eyes like 

© phantoms of a dream. She had walked 
weary miles. Four long hours had passed, yet 
she had gone on without a thought but the one 
with which she started, and now the night was 
coming, and, for the first time in many days. 
she knew that sleep would_come with the night 
if she could find a place tolay her.head, an easy 
task it seemed to her. 

She forced her dulled brain to consider what 
had best be done. ‘There. were within .a. short 
car-ride peaple with whom she had supped. and 
dined, at whose houses she had slept many a 

e, but the thought of renewing one of the old 
associations never once entered her mind. She 
went, by an impulse, as she had done everything 
that day, into a drug store just at hand and in- 
quired of a genteel young clerk if he could tell 
her of .a,plain house where she could find lodg- 
ings for the night. 

he expression of the young man’s face gave 
this inexperienced girl some inkling of the dif- 
ficulties she had yet to encounter, it was such a 
curious mixture of rise and incredulity and 
vague bewilderment as to herself and her object 
in asking the question. He was evidently 
struck by her appearance, and, after a few 
minutes’ meditation, he asked her to take.a seat 
and went up to a group of gentlemen who were 
standing by the soda ‘fountain, which embel- 
lished a counter at’ the further end of the long 


< 


re. 
She heard their voices conversing rapidly in 
whispers for a long time, as. it seemed to her 
At last, one, an elderly gentleman, approached 
her. He had a very p leasant countenance and 
long gray beard. WHthel looked up, and some- 
how, gto mat ie her sage et pean, a took 
away a (ie) e pai ay so heavy in 
her breast, so Se a she scarcely ated 
the weight. Here was some one who did not 
know her story—that in itself was relief. 

He drew a chair toward him and took a seat 
bas irl,” he said, i kind, father], 

y dear girl,” he in a kin er 

manner, “Tam an old man and shall’claim an 
old man’s privilege of talking freely, I under- 
stand you are inquiring for lodgings. ‘Will you 
tell me how you come to be alone in the city 
with no one to protect you? If you will be 
frank with me, I think I can help, you. I will 


help you.” 
ry yen are Ray. kind, sir,” Ethel answered; 
but if you will direct me to a lodging-house, 
that is all the help I require.” 
The gentleman smiled. 
“‘My poor child,” he said, ‘‘ what answer do 
you expect to receive, at any ordi place?” 
‘“T have money with me, about dollars,” 
said Ethel, in amazement. 


A look almost like incredulity stole over the 
gentleman’s face. It seemed to Ethel as if he 
an gti her of playing some part. She could 
feel his eyes studying her face. 

Presently he spoke, and his grave, pleasant 
tones gave her courage to look up at him once 
more, 
by you Spparapee tae ton present wtnaiion 

a ce your present situation 
ee be pee to which aS > ed. 
In most cases you would be right in not ans- 
wering a Aaa but you may trust me, and 
the difficulties of finding a lodging-place will be 
vi t without assistance. At any house 
to which you ought to go, they will simply close 
the door in your face.” ; 

is news was a blow to Ethel. Since she 
had seated herself, fatigue and drowsiness were 
fast overcoming her, and, if she were to find 
such a difficulty tomight, what would she do 
to-morrow and the next day, and in all the 


future? 
She asked the question aloud, 
““What am I to do, sir?? _ 
ou no friends in the city?” the 
stranger gcc in return, _ 
Ethel hesitated, not knowing what answer to 


‘No one now, I fear,” she said, mournfully. 
“ Not one to whom I would be willing to go.” 

‘e Where are your parents living, my child?” 

Ethel thought of her parentage, and the red 
blood darkened. her face. f 

‘“‘Thave no parents,” she said. 

‘* Where have you been living?” 

“Tn New York, at—” she answered, growing 
more and more uncomfortable. 

“ Go back there, at once, no matter what may 
have happened.” 2 

‘T can not go back,” she said, simply. 

‘Let me take you there. Believe me it is the 
right course, You haye done wrong in 
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Ethel looked up in surprise, 

“T think not,” she said. ‘‘If I had it to do 
again, I should act just as I have done. But I 
can not tell a stranger about it.” 

“Ah! I think I understand,” the old gentle- 
man said, as if a new idea had struck him. 
“ Perhaps you are right. And, let me advise 
you to go at once to your legal guardians, who- 
ever they may be. I do not ask your confidence, 
but tell me if it is possible for you to reach them 
to-night?” 

‘‘ Quite impossible,” Ethel answered. 

-‘ Well, well!” the gentleman muttered, strok- 
ing his long beard meditatively; ‘‘ just wait a 
moment,” 

There was another whispered conversation 
among the group at the further end of the store. 
Then he returned, jotting a few strokes with his 
gold pencil, pa a card. 

‘Here is the address of a lady, a good soul 
who will, I think, receive you. A nice, mother- 
ly woman, my dear. You had best be frank 
with her, I think.” 

He turned on his heel. Ethel felt by intui- 
tion, that he was disappointed in her, that, in 
some way, she had frustrated his benevolence, 
but was too bewildered and fatigued to think 
long on that or any other subject. She found 
her way to the house, the address of which was 
written on the card she still held in her hand, 
and inquired of a girl who answered her ring, 
if she might see Mrs. Bradford. 

“Certainly, Miss,” the girl answered, and 
showed her into a room which, what with closed 
shutters and the near approach of night, was so 
gloomy, that Ethel had much ado to grope her 
way to a chair. 

At last, when her eyes became accustomed to 
the darkness, she was suddenly awareof a tall 
lady in black alpaca, an exceedingly unbecom- 
ing arrangement of hair, and a huge brooch 
close at her throat, who was bowing somewhat 
stiffly, as if offended at her visitor’s inattention. 

““Mrs. Bradford,” she insinuated. 

‘Exactly. And what is your business, if you 
please?” 

“T am in search of a night’s lodging and will 
be much obliged if you can accommodate me.” 

“You have a note of introduction?” 

“Not exactly, madam, but the gentleman 
whose name is on this card, gave me your ad- 
ary ory singular,” said Mrs. Bradford, « 

ery singular,” sai rs. Bradfo ve’ 
singular! No note?” d ss 

“No, madam.” 

Then she forced herself to make an a) ; 
“‘T hope you can accommodate me. I really do 
not know where to go or what to do. Ihave 
money—” she added, quickly, ‘‘ But I am told 
a lady can not easily get lodging if she is 
alone.” 

Mrs. Bradford arose with a forbidding expres- 
sion of countenance. 

“Tam very sorry I have no unoccupied room 
to-night,” she said, and Ethel thought she heard 
her add, under her breath, “‘ The old fool!” as a 
sort of interjection, 

“Tdo not care for a room,” Ethel suggested. 
“T could sit in an arm-chair, here or anywhere, 
but I am so dreadfully tired, I do not know 
what I shall do if you will not allow me to 
stay.’ 

“Very sorry, Miss-—. Excuse me. I have 
forgotten the name. Exceedingly sorry! But 
it is quite impossible.” 

And, with an air that said all entreaty was in 
vain, she ushered her caller to the door. 

Ethel wondered if this was a specimen of 
what she was destined to meet. — ’ 

Going up to the door of a neighboring house, 
she rung the bell, which was answered almost 
immediately. ih 

“May I askif this is a boarding-house?” she 
inquired. 

“Not for young women who come alone at 
this hour,” was the only answer, as the door 
closed in her face. Again and again she tried 
the experiment with no better success, except 
that she was treated with frigid politeness at 
some places. Several times it seemed to her 
that the best thing she could do would be to sit 
down on some curb-stone and await her fate, but 
still she went on. 

The idea of presenting herself at a police sta- 
tion, also suggested itself, but she remembered 
a conversation she had once heard in reference 
to the vagrants who found refuge at these re- 
treats provided by law. If it were true, as she 
had understood, that loathsome beggars and 
wanderers upon the face of the earth were 
herded on a stone floor, without beds or seats of 
any kind, in a single room, she felt that she 
would rather spend the night under the open 
sky. At least she would wait until conveyed 
there by other will than her own.. Indeed, there 
seemed to be little hope of shelter, for the ae 
lights were already burning in the streets. e 
night had come. 

_By this time, Ethel had wandered into a far 
different neighborhood. All the streets she had 
seen in her search were quite unfamiliar, for 
her only thought had been to avoid all places 
where she might, by any possibility, meet one of 
her former friends. ere she walked now. 
the houses were less private nob 


in 
fashionable nor grand in the wee 


“women, 


Just as she stood, hesitating in her perfect 
ignorance, what to do next, she was suddenly 
surrounded by a erowd of shabbily-dressed 
girls, chatting, laughing, exchanging rough 
ests and walking, some in groups of three and 
‘our, some arm in arm in couples, and one or 
two made some half audible remark about her 
dress or appearance. 

An idea seized her. These girls boarded or 
made their home in some r place where 
money was acceptable. She looked at them as 
they passed. Some of their faces were repul- 
sive, some miserably dejected. At last she 


| caught sight of one with a sweet, compassionate 


look upon it, and noticed that the companion 
who walked arm in arm with her was sobbing 
bitterly, 

She tee up to them quickly. ‘Will you 
please tell me where I can find a night’s lodg- 
ing?” she asked. ‘‘T am afraid I shall have 
stay in the streets if you cannot, for I have 


| been hunting for one several hours.” 


The sobbing girl checked her sobs and stared. 
So did the other. In a little while Ethel found 
herself surounded by a dozen strangers, all 
gaping, curious, and humanely interested. 

‘Laws! I thought she was a lady,” she heard 
one say. 

The girls whom she had addressed looked at 
each other. 

*Do gon think Mrs, Smith would take her?’ 
asked the one whose face had first caught her 
eye. 

“T guess so,” answered the other, and Ethel 
noticed as she wiped away the dropping tears, 
that she was young and pretty, with deep-blue 
eyes that shone brightly, even in their grief— 
long dark lashes, round cheeks, and jet-black 
hair that strayed out into little spirals and rings 
under her shabby straw hat. 

“Perhaps the lady we board with will take 

ou. Tl coax her. She’s a real nice lady.” 

‘Only a night, did you say?’ asked her com- 
panion. 

“T might stay longer,” responded Ethel. I 
scarcely know what I shall do yet, I am in so 
much trouble.” 

‘What's the matter?” was the next question 
—a very hard one for Ethel to answer. 

‘It's a long story,” she answered. “T could 
scarcely tell it just now, but if you will take 
me to the lady you speak of I shall be very, 
very thankful, and I see,” she continued as they 
began to move on, ‘that I am not the only one 


in trouble.” 
because she’s lost her_ three 
weeks’ wages,” explained the other. ‘We all 
Had to wait three weeks, and hers was stolen or 
ost. 
_ Maria’s tears broke out afresh at the recollec- 


on. 
Under the convoy of half a dozen youn; 
Ethel arriyed at a house, near by, 
where a stout, ec pe woman opened the 
door. This person looked with some surprise at 
the new arrival, and then at her escorts for ex- 
planation. , 

“ It’s a young lady that was askin’ for a lodg- 
in’, Mrs. Smith.” said one of the girls. 

“What possessed an to come here, child?” 
the woman demanded of Ethel. 

“T have always lived at home until now,” an- 
swered Ethel, ‘‘and something happened which 
made me leave, and now I want a place to 


sleep. 
“Hine more fool for Rhee for running away,” 
muttered the woman, designated as Mrs. Smith, 
“Well, I suppose you can stay one night. 
m8 you landed here, too! Got any money?” 

" we madam,” Ethel any erat, ‘quite 
enoug’ pay my expenses, an am ver 
much obliged to a letting me remain, 
have had so much trouble hunting for a place.” 

With their out-of-door garments still on, the 
girls went crowding into a long room where a 
meal was spread: a beef-stew, savory enough; 
hominy and molasses, and weak tea. It was a 
great contrast to Mr. Raymond’s elegant table 
covered with costly ¢ and China, and 
dainty viands, this plain and coarse delf. 
And the eaters, displaying their keen sense of 
hunger, speechlessly feeling to support life, 
sug, el some new ideas of the new 
existence into which she had so rashly ventured. 
Never again, thought she, to linger two hours 
over French dishes, fore fruits, and rare 
wines. There were other gs that could not 
be again, far harder for one to be denied than 
these, but the famished wanderer did not al- 
low herself to think further. 

In an incredibly short of time, the 
dishes were cleared and the girls filed off to the 
room above, leaving Mrs. Smith and her servant 
girl to scrape such small morsels as were left on 
Hh dishes together and stack the crockery into 


es. 

‘You'll have to take her in with you, Maria,” 
said one of the girls, addressing the one who 
had been in tears over her loss, and Ethel fol- 
lowed her up the stairs into a huge dormitory 
where some twenty beds, with dingy coverings 


stood side by side as close as they could be se 
to admit of being entered. 


stood in & 
and floor, 


a Mee small, 
with their rough coverlids, 
long, low room with fue windows 
and no other furniture save some 


trunks, a long line of 
in the dim distance 
stood a metal lamp. 

Immediately the girls commenced disrobing, 
hanging the shawls and hats they had placed on 
the begs at the side of the room. Others 
yawned, and several groups squatted on the 
floor, or on the trunks which were ranged along 
the wall, and commenced talking in whispers. 
Ethel fancied, and not without reason, that her 
presence was a restraint on the occupants of 
the room. She looked around timidly, not lik- 
ing to ask questions, and scarcely knowing what; 
io do, 

“You'll have to sleep with me,” said the girl 

Se ibaa called Maria. ‘There ain’t no other 
cd. > 

“No;” said Ethel, “I will not crowd you 

that way.” 

_ ‘Oh, we'll be very comfortable. Come now, 

if you don’t mind,” 

_ She led Ethel into an inner apartment where- 

in was a single small bed precisely like the 

others. 

“Tl borrow the light in a few minutes,” said 
Ethel’s new-found friend. ‘Sit down on the 
bed _a little while.” 

They groped their way in and sat down close 
together, ‘ 

Sthel stretched out her hand and felt for that 
of her companion which responded readily with 
a little squeeze. Then she bent her weary fore- 
head down on the girl’s shoulder. 

“Maria,” said she, softly, ‘Your name is 
Maria, is it not?” ; 

“Yes, Maria Bell.” 

“How much money did you lose to-day?” 

‘“ Righteen dollars.” 

“You will let me give you that much, won’t 
you?” she asked. 

“Let you? Why should 


5 and a painted window 
at the further e1 


ou? Of course Pd 


be awful glad,” stammered Maria Bell. 

“And you will be very welcome to it,” said 
Ethel. ‘But I thought the girls said three 
weeks’ wages? 

‘“‘That’s what we get. A dollar a day.” 


Maria, shortly after, procured a light, and 
Ethel took the ianey from her purse. It was 
a large Rocean of her small fund, but she 
did it willingly, trusting that Providence would 
not let her suffer for the act. 

The light was soon extinguished, and, in the 
darkness, the two girls lay down together, The 
narrow mattress was very hard, but it answered 
as well as down to the poor tired Ethel. 

For a little while she listened to her compan- 
ion’s talk, then came utter oblivion, the dream- 
less sleep, which is death, for the time being. 


CHAPTER IX. 
AWAKING, 

‘THe sunlight of a dazzling day revealed to 
Ethel, on her first awaking, the fly-specked 
ceiling, the dusty accumulation on the window 
panes, the rows of narrow beds with their cov- 
erings tossed across them, the defaced trunks. 
Then came thoughts, remembrances, the strange 
feeling of non-existence, of having no active 
part in life, of being a creature of some far 
away past, that was utterly blotted out, then 
living woe, 

She lifted herself with a dong 
frowzy-headed woman, standin, “way down 
the room, visible through the door, with a 
of water in her hand. It was the girl she re- 
membered to have seen removing the dishes the 
night before. 

“Miss Smith says you'd better get up for 
dinner,” said the girl. 

‘Have I slept so late?” asked Ethel. 

“Yes, it’s nigh twelve o’clock,” was the an- 


swer. 

Twelve o’clock! And she had slept since nine 
the night before, She arose quickly, 

“Will you please tell me where I can wash?” 
asked thé now fully-awakened sleeper, “ and 
where'l am to de ‘ 

The girl motioned with her thumb to a door 
which ‘stood ajar, so indicating the answer to 
the first question, then said aloud: 

“ By the way you came, to besure,” and went 
on her way, 

Ethel peeped into the open room, It wasa 
narrow one, a mere closet with a tank against 
the wall to receive the drippings of two hy- 
drant faucets, and, aboye the tank hung two 
coarse jack-towels, The accommodations struck 
Ethel as exceedingly uncompromising, but she 

to refresh herself by bathing her face 
in the clear, cold water, and aryi ng it upon her 
handkerchief, and, ha’ nished dre: ; 
opened several doors which communicated wit! 
other passages, found her exit at last, by the 
one she had entered the night before. 

She found a plate of dinner waiting for her, 
and the mistress of the house stood at the 
of the long table, drying dishes with a dextrous 


d. : 
“Ethel sat down immediately and commenced 


eating. 
s Mos, Smith,” said she, after having dis- 
patched a few morsels. 
~The lady went on with her work, only show- 
ing attention by the direction of her eyes, 
“Will it be Rextoctly convenient to let me 
stay here a few days?” ; 


sigh, to see a 
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“Tho 
“but I should like to see a little of your money 
first.” 


T ain’t mean,” remarked Mrs. Smith, 


Ethel took out her purse with a blush, “TI 
suppose I ought to have spoken of it last night,” 
she said. 

“No consequence,” said Mrs. Smith, some- 
what brusquely, ‘but I do get cheated some- 
times by strangers.” 

“What do I give you, now?’ asked Ethel, 
and, laying down thrice the small sum men- 
tioned, saying she would remain another day, 
at least, gave a sigh of relief. 

“There’s something very curious about 
the other remarked. 
you came to come here at all.” 

Ethel had tried by a few moments of reflec- 
tion, to fortify herself against all surprises in 
the form of questions. 

She answered quite calmly: 

“T am entirely friendless and through no 
fault of my own, but I can not tell you all 
about it. Iam going to get work of some kind 
as soon as I can, to support myself, and I would 
like to stay here until 1 find it.” 

Mrs. Smith set down the pile of dishes she 
was lifting and stared. 

“T's mighty funny,” she said, ‘ but I do be- 
lieve you, every word yousay. Is your father 
living?” 

it 0.”? 

“ Poor girl! When did he die?” 

Ethel hesitated. The catechism was pretty 
severe and taught her her very first lesson in 
deceit, for she did not mean that any one should 
know her true history. 

“ A long time ago,” she answered, presently. 

“Mother dead, too?” 

Ethel hesitated again. 

‘* Yes,” she said, at length, anticipating what 
might follow a true answer. 

“That is dreadful! 
from home?” 

“‘T came here, because I had no right there.” 

“You can’t do work.” 

‘*T shall try teaching, I think.” 

“Yes, Yes, Teaching. Of course you could 


ou,” 


do that. TI sup: you know an awful lot?’ 
** Not as much as | should like to,” said Ethel. 
“* Perhaps 


youd like to see the daily Soa 
“T should,” Ethel answered, eagerly, and 
Mrs. Smith produced one from a closet at hand. 

Ethel seized. upon it and went up to the room 
in which she slept, to examine its adver- 
tisement columns. ere were young women, 
respectable girls, ladies of prepossessing appear- 
ance, of agreeable manners, of fine figures, of 
every araeat and qualification, wanted, for 
various situations, governesses, teachers, do- 
mestic servants, housekeepers, sales-ladies, sales- 
women, accountants. 

What could she do? that was Ethel’s first 
question. She had given no meditation to the 
subject before, and now she did so, she found it 
was no easy task to decide upon an occupation. 

What could she do? It became a practical 
apeelaD, Read, write, cipher, sew, embroider, 

y ie the piano, sing passably, smatter 
ench, 

Could she teach any or all of these? Scarcely. 
Certainly not as learned professors teach. 

A child’s governess she might be. Mathe- 
matics had entered very little into her educa- 
tion, and they were necessary, she knew, in 
schools. 

A domestic servant? She had not the stre: 4 
Attend a store? .Perhaps, but she would 

teaching. : 

ere were two places for governesses adver- 
tised, and Ethel concluded to answer these by 
mail, as was requested. For the first time she 
realized how much she had left. behind her, 
when she closed the door of her childhood’s 
home—how much of mere material conveni- 
ence. She had now no stationery. It was one 
— of a hundred things which had been hers 
without a thought. - ' 
_ She put on her hat and shawl, and went out 
in search of what she wanted, taking pains to 
note carefully every landmark of the neighbor- 
hood, with which she was so unfamiliar, for she 
had no-wish to lose sight of her safe harbor. 
She walked on until she found a fine stationer’s, 
and there procured a small supply of paper, en- 
velopes, pens, and ink, On her wa: kk, she 
saw things in many a shop window, that seemed 
to her eyes imperatively necessary, but the 
thought of her slender resources restrained her. 
She bought only a tooth-brush, and a few yards 
of toweling, the jack-towels at Mrs. Smith’s not 
according with her sense of nicety, 
. With her small parcels in her hand, she was 
jast revolving some curious thoughts, wonder- 
me if she should ever come to using the univer- 
sal jack-towels, without minding it, for she felt 
there was no radical difference between these 
girls and herself, wondering if she might not 
strike out some royal road to fortune, wonder- 
ing a dozen other ‘things, when a curious sound 
struck her ear, a laugh, a hiss, a chuckle, all in 
Sin ised. bar ree 

ra er eyes with a quiet moti 
saw what made her heart stan. mill, wou “ee 
eyes watching her. The eyes belonged to a 
negress’ head, the head wore a yellow turban, 

from its side dangled great, golden hoops. 


“T can’t understand how | 


And you're turned away | 


In a point of time, Ethel went back to a day, 
it seemed weary years ago, a day when she had 
drowsed before the open window, and seen, as 
in a vision, two faces over the hed. , and this 
was one. She hurried on, trembling in every 
limb, pay a few streets to pass now, but her 
feet could scarcely carry her. 

With an infinite sense of relief, she closed the 
door behind her, and found her way up the 
stairs, to sink upon the narrow bed, and pany 
her face in her hands, She tried to persuade 
herself that she might be mistaken, that per 
haps, the connection between that vision of that 
spring evening, and her troubles, existed only in 
her fancy. In vain. Terrible, maddening sus- 
picions forced themselves upon her. 

At last she raised her head. It seemed as if it 
would be easy to lie still and die then of sheer 
distress, but she aroused herself. 

‘*T will do the best I can while God gives me 
the power,” she said, and unwrapping her p - 
cels, she set paper, pens, and ink on the shabby 
bureau, and standing thereat, indited two notes, 
stating her qualifications, and offering herself as 
child’s governess. Then, referring to the morn- 
ing’s paper, addressed them, one to Mrs. Thomp- 
son, the other to Mr. Sheridan, both of New 
York. What next? She did not mean to re- 
main idle. There was a teacher’s agency adver- 
tised: Once more she dressed herself for the 
street, but, before she ventured into it, she stood 
and shuddered, and hesitated, and, at last, tak- 
ing a new direction, and looking fearfully 
around her, walked briskly away. 

The office of the agency was in an immense 
building among a hun others. It was a 
very strange and new experience to this girl of 
eighteen, to be wandering around alone, search- 
ing for employment, left wholly to her own de- 
vices. Her timidity almost overcame her, but 
her plans were formed, and she was determined 
that nothing should prevent her from carrying 
them out. 

She found her way up the broad stairs to 
Room No. —, and was received by a smiling 
gentleman with a t deal of black eyebrow, 
and mustache and a mouth which seemed to 
say— ; 

‘I am mocking you,” while the tongue said 
all manner of polite things. 

Briefly, Ethel stated her errand. She wished 
to find a situation as governess, or teacher, and 
thought herself particularly qualified for a 
child’s instructor. 

The gentleman smiled and nodded, as though 
he knew. of a number of such places. gay att 
ing for a young lady like the one before him. 

‘Our fee is two dollars,” he remarked. 

** Please fill this paper.” 
Ethel hie over the sheet before her, and 
i her glove, raised the pen which lay 


“Residence?” These simple ques- 
tions were hard ones for her to answer, but, 
mechanically, she had written ‘‘ Ethel Ray- 
mond!” It stared her in the face, and she dared. 
not blot it- out, yet she had no right to it, she 
thought. 

And Mrs. Smith’s residence was scarcely one 
to which one would go for a fashionable gover- 
Ly yeh that she must otis hee eimai 

e other spaces reco er qi ications, 
she filled more readily, though they seemed la- 
mentably few when it came to setting them 
down in black and white, and she was more 
modest than many would have been in her posi- 


tion. 
The last blank was to be filled with refer- 


ences. 

Ethel hesitated. 

“T have not yet procured any letters of in- 
bes edhe oe) or vio viemepls she SS ne al eae 

e gentlema: manager of the e = 
ment bowed and riled. 

“Tt will be time enough when we find you a 
situation,” he answered. 

“Do you think you have one that will suit 
me—that I can fill?” Ethel asked, eagerly. 

The business man glanced over the paper 
Ethel had inscribed with her name. 

“None at present, but we will let you know.” 

So, obliged to be contented with that answer, 
the girl took her way down the toilsome steps, 
into the street, then to the boarding-house, im- 
mediately inditing two more notes, one to Dr. 
Phillips, one to an old Seen who had been 
well acquainted with Mr, Raymond for years, 
and who had often taken her on his knee, given 
her candy, and petted her generally, when she 
was a little child. The name of this gentleman 
was Saunders. 

To each, she represented that she was now 
seeking independence, and found, in Maayan’ 
ince i tr that it was necessary be in- 
do: by some respectable name. 

Short, respectful, and to the point, were both 
these epistles, referring in no way to her former 
circumstances, merely stating her case, and re- 
questing the favor of a note of reference. 

For the present, there seemed nothing more to 
be done, except to post these notes, which Ethel 
pogo pc not to do inl raat for she Kah ioe 
passing through the street again, and deter- 
mined only to do.so when it could ‘not possibl 
be avoided. She placed the stamps on bot 


epistles, and laid them away in the folds of her 


shawl, until she found an opportunity to ask 
some one to take them for her. 

Maria Bell volunteered the office, and this off 
her mind Ethel resigned herself to idleness for 
the day. It was more trying than the hardest 
work could have been, As long as there was 
something to do, she felt that she had an object 
before her. Now came the time for reflection. 
Even if she succeeded, if she earned food, cloth- 
ing and shelter by her exertions, what was to be 
the end of it all? Her dreams of happiness were 
all blighted, the old home and every tie that 
had seemed interwoven in her life, broken for- 
ever. Food and clothing and shelter, food and 
clothing and shelter—were these the aim of life? 
Yet these factory-girls who were around her. 
with whom she rps at night, were satisfied 
with these. Nay! Ethel reproached herself for 
judging them the next instant. What did she 

ow of them, their hopes, their aspirations, 
their affections? As little as they knew of her. 

Two days passed in idleness except that Ethel 
contrived to beg a little sewing from her room- 
mate, then by the afternoon post came three 
letters. 

There was a window with a deep window- 
seat in the long; bare hall outside of the dor- 
mitory, dust- imed, cobwebbed and desert- 
ed, and here Ethel went to read her correspon- 
dence. 

The first she opened was from Dr. Phillips. 
She did not wait to read anything but the sig- 
nature, but looked at the others. The second 
was signed by Anthony Saunders, and the third 
bore an own name, that of Elmira Garth. 

Thus ran Dr. Phillips’ note. 

“DEAR Miss RayMonp:— 

‘*T regret exceedingly that conscience obliges me 
to write such lines as must now emanate from my 
pen, but you have invited my opinion. I could 
prow nf with justice to myself, recommend a 
young ady who has voluntarily absented herself 

rom her guardian's roof to the care of the young. 
The more especially as gratitude would have sug- 
gested her remaining to watch over and attend one 
who has done so much for her, and who is now in 
trouble and dangerously ill besides, 
“ Yours, etc., 
“* MARCELLUS PHILLIPS.” 


Ethel’s cheek burned. Her form quivered 
with emotion. 

» “ He’s sick, and yet my place is not by. him,” 
she murmured. : 

Anthony Saunders had written in a different 

‘ain: 
‘*My Dear Miss RAYMOND :— 

“ Allow an old man to offer a few words of advice. 
I think you have done rashly in leaving your pro- 
tector’s roof. I am aware of the circumstances 
which caused your flight in some measure. I know 
that Mr. Raymond, my esteemed friend, can never 
recover the shock which has been given to his sen- 
sibilities by the duplicity of his departed wife, but 
he is quite willing to provide for your sustenance 
and support, and you, not having been to blame, 
should consent to be so provided for. Itis, in my 
opinion, the proper course, and my friend, eae § a 

ch man, will be none the worse, but rather better 
for having done what he feels to be his duty. This 
much he as communicated to me during his ill- 
ness.” 

“JT would not advise you to see him, for his feel- 
ings have been greatly affected by the shock of the 
remarkable discovery, so suddenly made, but you 
will greatly relieve his mind by communicating 
with his lawyer. 

“Do not attempt to find employment. It will be 
more difficult than you imagine—but take the ad- 
vice of Yours truly, 

‘““ANTHONY SAUNDERS.”’ 


Ethel’s eyes rained tears over these letters. 

“ Now for the other,” she said, with a wea: 
igh. ‘‘Some appointment, I suppose, that 
shall lose for want of recommendation. Em- 
ployment will indeed be difficult. to get, I fear.” 

The third letter was a goog surprise, and 
was inclosed in a brief note from the teachers’ 
agency to which Ethel had applied. - She read: 
“Miss RAYMOND—DEAR MADAM:— i 

“You have been recommended to me as a suit- 
able governess for my little daughter. If your 
affliction will permit, I should be happy to receive 
you into my home on Monday next. 

“Tam a very busy woman and my daughter has 
been sadly neglected. 

“J hope you play well, as I would prefer she 
should have no other teachers. 

“Allow me to condole with you on the loss of 
your dear mamma, and believe me to be 

“Sincerely yours, 
‘““ELMIRA GARTH” 

Here followed the address of a house in one of 
the finest neighborhoods of the city. 

Ethel stared in amazement. e allusion to 
her “dear mamma” was unaccountable. It 
was a little mystery, yet one over which Ethel 

mdered deeply; a little mystery, yet the first 
ink of a iengenening. chain which was yet to 
twine around her slowly, surely crus her 
within its folds, dragging her she little knew 
whither. 


CHAPTER X. 
AN APPARITION IN THE FLESH. 


“ Monpay next.” And there were six days 
to wait. Six weary days to grieve in, for life 
must be all aie or action now. Ethel was im- 
patient of delay, the more especially as she 
could scarcely believe that the place she was 
gratuitously offered could be already secured to 
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her, If it were not, she now knew what dif- | flowers upon it, hung in statuesque folds, but | tones moved her. If she could surmount the 
ficulties she would have to encounter. She sat | her face was coarse and repulsive in the ex- | horror, there was a 


with the letter still in her hand, wears, | tr 


sadly if ever the great weight could be lifte 
from her heart, if she must sit in the shadow 
forever. 


As suddenly as if it had sprung from the floor, | 
0 


a figure stood in the flood of light that streamed 
from the window by which she sat. The face 
she had seen so often in her dreams, though in 


Ethel held her breath, restrained the cry that 
arose to her lips, and, with clenched hands and 
limbs, awaited what words would | that this woman, even this creature had aban- 
tto woman glanced at the | doned her in he: 
| doors. All were closed. The stairs above and | her mother, yet had 
below were clear. 

“‘ And this is Ethel,” she said, speaking quick- | breast. In all the world she would stand alone. 


SHE SNATCHED THE CANDLE AND HELD IT BEFORE THE MIRROR. “IT IS THERE! IT IS THERE,” SHE MOANED.—I 


life but two fleeting moments, the protruding 
lips and dark eyes of her race, the rich, dark 
skin, even the brilliant handkerchief and gold 
earrings just as she had twice seen them. 

There was something almost grand in the 
woman’s pose as she s before Ethel, with 
one hand thrown back upon her hip, the other 
lifted to her head with a careless grace. Her 
cotton dress, with great scarlet and orange 


id the whi 
And Is’ 
Come home, honey 
el trembled more and more. Her face | proof to offer? 
grew ashen white. Horror swept her frame and 
through it, an indefinable thrill. She had never | sh¢ } ) 
known a mother’s love. Was it here before her | this heah will sassi 


y UL. ” 
in sucha form? And something in the woman's! She took from the bosom of her dress a pack- 


This a mother! 


upon her. A wild 
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We to qT that had no c " 
; vt tn ‘folks deaait ye even, Her soul was filled with a white 


posed ye’d be free and rich. | agony and wrath. 


home and kindred for her. 


It was only a passing thought. A pang like 
death shot through her then. 


r 


Then came the recollection 


r infancy. If she were, indeed, 


she brought a cruel destiny 
defiance arose in Ethel’s 
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ooling in them oa ee had 
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““You say you are my mother. Have you 
) 


“Proof? Yes, honey. Lawyer Wilkins will 
show you. Maybe you don’ believe me. Maybe 


y yo 


Ethel. Ethel nerved herself to open it and read. 
A letter without the usual form of address, be- 
ginning simply 
“ Jw itth:—l am ready at any time-to certify that 
on the 28th of June, 18—, you brought a white child 
into the world, the same who was afterward named 
Ethel, and bought or adopted_by a lady from New 
York, named Mrs, Raymond. TI shall be willing to 
give my evidence whenever the trial shall oecur, if 
the lawyer you employ will advise me at the time. 
“ Erasmus Cuinron, M.D," 


Here followed an address, the number of a 
house in a certain street of St. Augustine. The 
whole thing a genuine epistle from a well- 
known physician, the one who had attended 
Mrs. Raymond, during her sojourn in Florida 
and had, a stranger then, subsequently settled. 
in that state. 

It was a terrible moment to Ethel, this of the 
first confirmation of the fact that had seemed 
until now almost like a dream. 

“Will ye come and live with me, with your 


old mammy?” 
Ethel gave no answer. She had no words to 


say, and, had she wished to speak, her tongue | 
She only | 


would have refused her utterance. 
moaned. 

“T am well off, now, chile. We have meat 
and drink. I wanted you and she tried to bu 
me off. I could get ye now, by law. But you’ 
come, won’t ye, to your old mammy?” 

A shudder erept through the girl’s frame. 
Her head dropped upon her breast. This was 
the answer to her yearning for a mother’s love, 
unsatisfied all her life. This was her mother, 
this woman who had given her shame for her 
birthright. Nameless, despised, tainted with 
the slave’s blood. It seemed too terrible to be- 
lieve. 

A. week before, she would have said she had 
no prejudices against the dark-skinned racé. 
Now she felt that the fact of the African blood 
was the one thing that kept her from this crea- 
ture, vile, unprincipled, coarse as she knew her 
to be. And the same blood ran in her own 
veins. 

Walter, who talked with boyish enthusiasm 
of the emancipation of the African race, who 
boasted their equality and his own freedom 
from prejudice, had not cared to hear a good-by 
from the li e had kissed a hundred times— 
because of this. 

“Why did you bring this misery upon me?” 
she cried out. ‘Better to have died in my 
mother’s arms. Better to have lived in slav- 


ery.” 

Tne woman sat down on the low window-seat 
close beside her, and Ethel knew that the dark 
eyes were reading her face, searchingly, in- 
tently. 

“You had a right to live with white folks, 
honey. Your father was a white man, a fine 
man, too, I tell you. I loved him. . He promised 
to take care of you, but he’s dead, If I'd been 
a free woman then, I might have married him.” 

She ended with a gleeful laugh. 

“ve a black husband now,” she added, after 
a pause. ‘It don’t come natteral to you to call 
an old colored woman mother now, does it? 
You wouldn’t like to live among us and take 
care of the young ’uns. Well, well, it’s a drefile 
pity you're so proud-like. But I forgibs you. 

es’ call me Jude, then.’ That’s my name. Yel- 
low Jude. And when you wants a crus’ of 
bread, come tome. You'll know where to find 
me. Yousaw me Jookingsay ob de winder. If 
I moves I'll jes’ let yer know. You wouldn’t 
kiss your old mammy?” 

She stood looking down a moment at the girl’s 
bowed head that s' lower and lower, away 
from the sight of her face and the dreaded 
touch of her hand. Then she had gone, as silent- 
ly as she came. 

Ethel arose and gathered her small belong- 
ings ‘together, put on the hat and shawl once 
more and found her way down stairs. The 
lodging-house keeper was busy in the kitchen, 
and there the frightened girlfound her. She 
saw in her eyes that no unusual thing had hap- 
pened. ‘she could not bring herself to make in- 
quiries avout her visitor. e servant, too, was 
busy. It was plain that no one knew of the 
woman’s entrance or exit. 

“Let me settle with you now, Mrs, Smith,” 
said Ethel. ‘‘Iam going.” . 

“Why, you don’t say,” answered that lady in 
surprise. ‘‘ Then, you've got a place?” 

“Yes, ma’am, 1 believe so.” 

(Ty Now York,” said Ethel, speakin 
New York,” sai F i in 
mickly, that the Sab might not be Peaoeed! 
Please, say good-by to Maria for me, and the 
others,” 

“Tt seems to me T should like to see you 
again,” remarked Mrs. Smith, meditatively, 
‘*T hope you'll give us a call now and then, and 
if you should ever be out of a place, come here, 
money or no money.” 

“Thank you,” said Ethel, and good-by. 

“ Good-by,” said Mrs. Smith. 

Me SM said the servant, nodding and 
smiling, 

_Kor many minutes, Ethel walked ra) idly, 
litéls ai whither her steps led. 


) She found 
herself suddenly in the bustling crowd, close to 


€ 


age of soiled papers, one of which she tossed to | 


| a wharf, and, looking up, saw the words ‘‘To 
Albany.” 
“To Albany.” Why not? 
thought, she stepped into the ticket-office, pur- 
chased a ticket, and sat down to wait for the 
boat. She wanted to pace up and down, but 
the consciousness that strangers’ eyes were upon 
her, kept her quiet. 
| The boat bell sounded, There was a sound of 
| hurrying feet, and the tramping of horses’ hoofs, 


| the Hudson River boat. Close to the railing she 

sat, looking down upon the dark water dashing 
against the vessel’s bull. The spray sparkled in 
the summer sun. The sky was brightly blue, a 
few fleecy clouds hovered here and there, and 
Ethel forgot her terror, and misery, and anxiety, 
even her slighted love in the sensuous enjoyment 
of light and air and breezy motion. 

Even the steward’s voice, shouting the name 
of the landings, did not arouse her. Not till 
night was falling did she move from her posi- 
tion. There was one passenger upon the deck 
| almost as motionless as she. A man, dark- 
| browed, lithe and slender, with restless eyes 
and hard, immobile mouth. He shifted his po- 
sition, it is true. He read a newspaper. @ 
| yawned. He left his seat even, once or twice, 
for the refreshment of a glass of liquor, but 
only for a few seconds, and his seat was not far 
from Ethel’s, and his restless eyes moved oftenest 
in her direction. His look was more like curi- 
osity than admiration, but savored of both; 
and there was something deeper in it, some cal- 
culation of possibilities, an indication of some 
previous knowledge. 

Before it was quite dark, Ethel aroused her- 
self from the state of inaction, almost of stupor, 
into which she had fallen; with a vague notion 
that something must be done. She could not 
float on thus forever, she knew; and so bestirred 
herself, found the stewardess and hired a state- 
| room for the night. 

She did not notice the bronzed face that was 
close behind her during her short colloquy, 
though she caught sight of it afterward as its 
owner leaned against the railing of the deck, 
and wondered where she had seen it before, 
but could not guess. 

It was the same that had looked across the 

te-posts on the day she left her home forever. 

ive days and nights Ethel remained upon the 
vessel, touching alternately at New York and 


fact, the stranger to whom she seemed such an 
object gf interest, memeined, giso, and pecerne 
apparently very weary o c) 
morte or the ateieenth day Ethel landed at 
New York in the early dawn. She had pre- 
viously taken as much pains as was ble 
with her hair and dress, but she looked a little 
anxiously in the mirror and wondered what 
impression her appearance might make on a 
stranger. 

Just as she was oe ‘d the vessel, a hand 
touched her. She turned quickly and encoun- 
tered the eyes of the stewardess, a shrewd-look- 
ing, hard-featured woman. ; 

‘T want to speak a word to you, miss.” 

Ethel looked an ingaiey. 

“Do you know the fellow who has been fol- 
lowing you around these five days?” 

‘No one has been following me around. No 


one that I have noticed. you sure that 
you are not mistaken?” - 
“No, miss. It’s a dark-complexioned man, 


and I was pretty sure you hadn 
your look. I just wanted to tell you I think he 
means you some mischief, so 1 out. That’s 
all. I hope you'll excuse me.” 

“Excuse you! You are very kind; but I 
think you must be mistaken. Ihopeso, I know 
of no such person. Is he anywhere in sight, 
now?” 

“Not now, and that’s the reason I spoke.” 

“Yes; there he is, down in the crowd, the 


f seen him, by 


dark-haired man with the broad Panama hat.” 
She pointed, eagerly. Ethel could not dis- 
tinguish the direction, but her eyes lighted upon 


the stranger she before noticed with an 
idea of having also seen him, at some previous 
time. While the stewardess still pointed, he 
moved and was lost amid the throng, and she 
was left in doubt as to who the stranger might 
She wondered, too, if she might trust her 
memory of the face, but, in the disturbed con- 
dition of her mind, it was impossible to decide. 
_“*Do gentlemen often stay many days at a 
time upon these boats?” she asked. 

“Yes, miss. It’s quite common in warmer 
weather; but, this gentleman came a-p) se to 
watch you ae may make up your mind to 
that. 6 didn’t take his eyes off you once, or 
go out of hearing, when he could help it. He 
ain’t no beau of yours, is he?” 

“No,” said Ethel, blushing, “a perfect 
stranger.” 

With a nod she left the woman’s side, and 
went her way down the street already filled 
with early passengers, milk and market-wagons, 
and such moying objects as one sees at that 
early hour, 

She was going as soon as a suitable hour ar- 
rived, to thé house where she had some expecta- 
| tion of being received. 

Meanwhile she remembered, with a sudden 


Without a second | 


and Ethel found herself with the throng upon | 


Albany, and, although she was not aware of the | 
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start, the state of her wardrobe, wondered 
what had made her oblivious to real necessities 
during those days of solitary voyaging. Idle, 
listless, emotionless, outwardly, at least, she 
had drifted on, taking no care for the future, 
and how much she ought to have done toward 
preparing for her new life even as her small re- 
maining means allowed! 

lt was a useless task to regret her indolence; 
however, and there was no one injured thereby 
but herself. Could it be that she was never to 
be part of the world again? Could it be that 
she must wander forever alone? She, who, but 
a fortnight before, possessed love and every ad- 
vantage of wealth. So meditating, she wan- 
dered on, stopping into a baker’s restaurant for 
a light breakfast and lingering in thorough- 
fares, at the pot pie until three or four 
hours had passed by, when, at last, she sought 
the mansion of Elmira Garth, 


CHAPTER XI. 
A NEW LIFE. 


In her altered circumstances, Ethel had a 
singular feeling of reckless indifference. Had 
the change been wrought in any ordinary way, 
it is probable there would have been some timid- 
ity in look, or action, as she stood on Mrs. 
Garth’s door-step. Now, bereft of every tie of 
relationship, of all former acquaintance, it 
seemed of little importance what course she 
pursued in any particular case, what reverses 
might happen, if, indeed, any calamity might 
now be called a reverse, yet her inbred sense of 
propmlety. and her natural taste compelled 

er to act this new part with consummate skill. 

She was ushered in by a tall footman and 
conducted into the Pemeer of a lady, Lee 
blonde, and bewitchingly beautiful, a lady who 
reclined on a violet velvet sofa in graceful indo- 
lence, who smiled serenely, whose whole manner 
and attitude indicated that her mission was to 
be charming and “let the world wag.” 

“So this is Miss Raymond,” said a silvery 
voice. 

“Sit down, dear, I’m pleased to sce you. 
ey take charge of my little Evy, won’t 

ou 
¥ “Tf you are quite satisfied of my ability, 
madam,” Ethel replied, with an air of modesty, 
and iene much as if she were acting a role in 
high comedy. 

he next thing, she knew, was to produce 
notapences, but, as she had none, she remained 


quiet. 

“My cousin L’Estrange has recommended 
you very highly, Miss Raymond. He heard of 
you, I believe, through some agency, Now I 
want you to teach Evy all sorts of nice things. 
I'm afraid you'll find her dull, and do you un- 
derstand music?” 

“T understand the rudiments quite well 
enough to teach a child. Would you like to 
hear me play?” 

“Not necessary, in the least, dear. Some 
other time. You must be so fatigued! Go re- 
fresh yourself. Call for lunch if you like and 
make acquaintance with my daughter.” Ethel 
bowed and arose, feeling more and more as if 
she were performing her part well, while Mrs. 
Garth touched a small bell which was close at 
hand and only waited for the appearance of a 
young woman at the door before resuming a 
novel which had been lying in the folds of her 
dress, face down, 

“ Miriam, show Miss Raymond to her room. 
See if she wants anything, and take Evy in, 
Keeney = ‘ 

“ By-the-by, Miss Raymond ”—Ethel made 
another modest bow. 

“'There’s a little matter I should have spoken 
about before. You know what, I suppose.” 

Mrs. Garth smiled, archly. 

“Tt is usually considered very essential in 
such matters.” 

“The matter of emolument, I presume,” said 
Ethel, glancing at the girl who stood waiting at 
the door, and hitting bi an unfamiliar word, 
in deference to Mrs, Garth’s own hesitation. 
tg Whatever is satisfactory to you will be so to 
me.” 

Mrs. Garth gave a sigh of relief, as having 
done with a troublesome piece of business, 
which had proved a great exertion, and became 
immersed in her novel immediately, while Mi- 
riam, a girl with a low forehead, bright eyes, 
and somewhat sharp features, conducted Ethel 
to a pretty little room, fitted up as a bed-cham- 
ber, with black walnut furniture, and brocaded 
cushions and curtains, 

Ethel had just Jaid aside her hat and shawl, 
and stood before the mirror combing her long 
black hair, when she heard some one making 
ineffectual efforts to open the door, and, step- 
ping to it quickly, found there a little creature 
just tall enough to reach the lock, a girl some 
six or seven years of age, with bright blue eyes, 
coal-black hair cropped close and the daintiest 
aud shapeliest of figures, and tiny hands and 
eet. 


“Miss Raymond, I presume,” said this min- 
utest of creatures. ‘‘P?ve come to make your 
acquaintance.” 

thel caught the child up in her arms with 
an impulse of delight. 
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Garth, old enough for any amount of affecta- | 


tion, and this half-baby girl was a pleasant sur- 
prise. She sat down in a great easy-chair with 
the child in her lap and, somehow, felt her eyes 
grow moist. 

“Tm Evelina Garth, Miss Evelina Garth, and 
you are going to have entire charge of me.” 

Miss Evelina Garth scrutinized Ethel with a 
critical eye, turning her wise little head first one 
way and then the other. 

“T like you, Miss Raymonc 
few moments. ‘ Very mvuch! 

“Thank you, dear,” said Ethel, laughing. 
“ And I like you.” 

She kissed the child’s forehead tenderly. 

“ Will oe paint me pictures and dollies, Miss 
Raymond?” said Ethel’s pupil, smiling up into 
her face, and caressing her with one tiny hand. 

“Yes, dear, and teach you to read and write. 
You'll like that, will you not?” 

“T don’t know.” 

Do you like fairy-tales?” 

“Very much!” 

“Would you not like to read them your- 
self?” 

‘Td rather hear you read them.” 

Ethel smiled, 

““But when I leave you, when you get older, 
you will have no one to read for you. And you 
will want to write letters.” 


,”’ she said, after a 
> 


| 


‘Yes. I would like to write letters to gentle- | 


men like mamma does. Mamma has beautiful 
note-paper, with monograms, and she writes to 
a great many gentlemen, and goes to concerts 
and operas with them; but papa is not jealous. 
He says he wants her to enjoy herself. Now, I 
wonder if he’ll let me enjoy myself when I get 
tobea lady?” The child crossed her slippered feet 
and looked down meditatively. Presently her 
face lighted up. 


“Can you make paper-dolls, Miss Raymond? | 
Cousin L’Estrange, mamma’s cousin, Mr, Oscar | 


L’Estrange, says you can.” 

“Did he? 
make them when I was a child myself.” 

“Tm so glad,” said the child, with a little 
sigh of satisfaction. ‘‘ Cousin L'Estrange said 
you could. He told us your mamma was a 
sweet lady, and you were so sorry when she 
died.” 

“Does your mamma’s cousin come here 
much?” asked Ethel. 

“Every day. Now let us have lunch. Do 
order currant-jelly, and sponge-cake. We'll 
have it in the nursery. Come!” 

Ethel, first stopping to arrange her hair hasti- 
ly, consented to be led, and found herself in a 
long room, with windows on two sides, and fur- 
nished with heterogeneous furniture. In one 
corner & ron P 
Against the wall, a book-case, which had been 
converted into a large doll’s house. Arm-chairs, 
one or two wooden benches, a desk, a step-lad- 
der, and toys of every description, scattered 
here and there. 

‘This is the nursery,” said Ethel’s companion. 
“My own room. And that’s the bell you ring 


when you want anything, I like to have a | 


governess, and I guess I will learn to read.” 
Her half-hour’s sojourn had taught Ethel that 
there was no director in the household, that she 
was quite at liberty to do as she chose, and the 
best step was to take the affairs with which she 
was immediately concerned into her own hands. 
She the bell, and told the servant who 
answered the summons to bring lunch for Miss 
Evelina and herself, mentioning the articles 
alread 
that 
of her, 
A dainty luncheon soon appeared, and was 
placed upon one of the several tables which 
were scattered irregularly about the room, and, 
sitting in the recess, by the window, which 
overlooked the garden at the back of the house, 
with Evolina Garth perched in a high chair di- 
rectly opposite her, and eying her intently with 
her great, inquisitive blue eyes, Ethel partook 
os various viands before her, with genuine 
relish. 
That over, the tray was removed, and she sat 
about forming her plans for the future. 
By evening, she and the child had arranged 
the scattered books in their a places, and 
a few were selected and laid aside with other 
articles preparatory to a course of instruction. 
They been sitting together, the child in 
Ethel’s lap, for some minutes, when Evelina 
looked up, suddenly. : 
“Tt is time to dress for dinner,” she said. 


e had done exactly what was expected 


‘We dine at five. Miriam dresses me. I can 
have on my white muslin, and blue kid shoes. 
What will you wear?” 


‘What, indeed?” cried’ Ethel, for the first 

time remembering the state of her wardrobe. 
Run to Miriam then, Evy.” 
_ The child departed, and Ethel, scarcely know- 
= to deo “The b rire reilemench 
. The 

jn the ing pane, ac was well enough, 
was performing. She examined 

hich had dwindled greatly, amet 
small sum remaining, Ethel set forth to 


es, I can make them; I used to | 


ile of books heaped on the floor. | 


bespoken by her small pupil, and found | 


, for the masquerade she | 


purchase a few linen collars. 
a cambric morning-wrapper, and one or two 
other ready-made garments, which suited her 
wants, feeling for the first time, a natural, femi- 
nine longing for the dainty clothing, which, 
still, doubtiess, hung in her wardrobe at home, 
which was home for her never more henceforth, 

She knew she might have had them for the 


She lighted upon 


simple asking, but the thought of claiming them | 
| never once entered her mind. With the fresh 


collar and cuffs, her plain black silk, well 
brushed, and her hair neatly braided close 
around her shapely head, Ethel felt she could 
not have done better if she had had her ward- 
robe to choose from. 

Ethel stood brushing her hair before the glass, 
looking with absolute pain at the kinky ripples 
that would spring up under the brush, when 
there came a tap at her door, and a small voice 
cried: 

““May I come in?” 

“Ves, Evy.” 

The child ran in, in a cloud of fairy-like 
muslin, adorned with blue ribbons and shoes. 

t was evident, however, that she was not 
ae of her dress now. She held something 
in her hand, which she seemed half afraid to 
produce, yet her face was wreathed insmiles. 

‘‘Mamma sends you her compliments, and 
wishes you—” she began, and then broke down. 


**T don’t know what mamma said, but she | 


sent you something, because I wanted her to.” 
; <p here thrust an envelope into Ethel’s 
nand. 

Ethel’s cheek burned. 

“And why did you ask her?” she said. 

‘* Because you looked sorry when I asked you 
what you would wear.” 

Ethel pocketed the envelope, which contained 
a fifty-dollar note, and eted her confusion 
as well, feeling somewhat relieved in spite of 
her mortification as she stooped to kiss the little 
messenger. 

“Tt was very kind of your mamma,” she 


whispered, then took the child’s hand and went | 


| down the stairs into the room where she had 


first met Mrs. Garth. 

That lady was refitted with pale-blue silk, her 
golden coiffure rearranged in the latest fashion, 
her complexion somewhat more brilliant than 
it had been in the morning. 

She was engaged in conversation with a gen- 
tlemau, and the gentleman arose as Ethel en- 
tered, and bowed. 

“ Miss Raymond, Mr. L’Estrange,” said Mrs. 
Garth, in her silvery tones, and Bthel, amazed 
and bewildered, saw the man who had attracted 
her attention on the Albany boat, the man 
whom the stewardess might or might not have 
pointed out, the man who had recommended her 
so highly to her patroness. There was no re- 
cognition in his eyes. 

Miss Evelina is highly delighted with the 
honor of having a governess to herself,” he 
said, with a curious, little, clipping accent, as if 
the jangua were new to him. “I think she 
has reason.” 

He resumed his seat on the violet sofa, and 
Ethel retired to a window with her charge, un- 
til they were summoned to dinner, At table 
she was presented to Mr. Garth. She saw ata 
glance that it was from him Evelina inherited 
her looks. 

Mr. Garth was a silent, meditative man, with 
shrewd gray eyes, large and powerful as to 
figure, and, evidently, at that time, much pre- 
occupied with some affairs of his own, 

His smile and manner were charming when 
he did arouse himself for a few moments, 

“Shall you be at home to-night, William?’ 
asked Mrs. Garth. 

“*T believe not,” replied her husband. 
ness to attend to. Who'll be here?” 

‘A few friends who heppen to be in town, I 
dare say. I haven't invited any one, hut some- 
how, they seem to find their way here!” 

“ And no wonder,” said Mr, Garth. Whereat 
his wife blushed, and laughed. 

‘Well, well,” he said: “‘I hope you'll have a 
pleasant time.” 

“‘T hope so. And Miss Raymond will play 
for us. ill you not?” : 

“ Certainly, if you wish it,” said Ethel. 

When evening came, Ethel was summoned to 
the drawing-room, there to find Mrs. Garth the 
center of a group of admirers, men of various 
ages and OS gpa te Evelina was much no- 
ticed, fed on bon-bons, and as for Ethel, she sat 
apart, played on Mrs. Garth’s piano when de- 
sired so to do, sung one song on invitation, and 
was discreetly silent, and much amused by the 
scene. 

She seemed to have the power in these new 
acquaintances of putting herself away, as it 


were. 

Alone at night, all her anguish came back, all 
the shame, and terror, and desolation, and sor- 
row, but she felt that the child’s cantpertonetip 
was one drop of true comfort in her bitter cup, 
and thanked God that even this one consolation 


was hers. 
CHAPTER XII. 
A SURPRISE. 
DvurinG one of Mrs, Garth’s numerous even- 
ing entertainments, Ethel, thinking she would 
not be missed, had wandered for a short time, 


‘* Busi- 
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into the conservatory, and stood, looking down 
into the heart of a great passion-flower, that 
glowed like a flame, reflecting the brilliant gas- 
ight, when a voice aroused her. 

““Mrs, Garth sent me to ask you to favor the 
company with a song.” 

She raised her eyes quickly, to find Oscar 
L’Estrange standing beside her. He did not 
leave her, and turn back at once, nor did he 
offer to escort her, but remained quite motion- 
less, and presently spoke again. 

‘A very beautiful flower!” he said. 

“Very,” replied Ethel, but she had not been 
thinking of the flower, but of her own conser- 


| vatory at home, and how often Walter and she 


had stolen there to stand among the blossoms, 
elasping hands and bibl yea, tender words. 

“You will sing for us, Miss Raymond?” 

“ Certainly, if Mrs. Garth desires it,” was 
Ethel’s answer. 

** Miss Raymond, you have a beautiful voice. 


| It thrills me!” 


He spoke with an intonation that made the 
speech sound genuine, Ethel raised her eyes 
and they met his, burning with warmth and 
passion. Coldly she looked into them. They 
did not stir her save to wonder. Quietly she 


id: 

‘** You are fond of music.” 

“* Music from your lips. Yes.” 

The governess turned to the door. 

“Stop!” cried Oscar L’Estrange. ‘I must 
tell younow. Ilove you! Iam not like other 
men, J do not wait to see if you can return 
my love before I speak. I will wait for your 
answer.” 

He snatched her hand and kissed it fervently. 
She pulled it from his grasp. 

“Hush! Do not talk in this way. Let me 
go!” she cried wildly, excited at last, for, al- 
though this man was so unlike her lost lover, 
something in his looks and words recalled the 
past too painfully. She hurried away, sat for 
a moment at the piano, every pulse beating 
wildly, then summoned all the strength of her 
will to quiet her emotions and sung the first 
melody she could recall. 

Tt happened to be the song from the “ Bohe- 
mian Girl,” 


“When other lips and other hearts,” 


She sung it sweetly, forgetting everythin, 
else for the time being, but the paneniihest it 
the music. At its close, she looked up, to see 
the restless blue eyes of Oscar L’Estrange, rest- 
less no more. ixed, intent, burning. 

How had it happened? He had scarcely 
seemed to notice how evenings had passed when. 
he had not spoken a word to her. She knew as 
any woman knows when love is genuine, that 
his was so. One glance had revealed it genuine 
in the sense of intensity and depth. The knowl- 
edge flattered and grieved her. 

She avoided him from that day, whenever it 
was possible, keeping Evelina with her on eve 
occasion, but in vain. He pursued her wit 
flattering speeches, with ardent words and looks 
—at last, with gifts which Ethel utterly refused. 
As for Mrs. Garth, she knew nothing of all this. 
Wrapped in her own vanity, thinking only of 

zayety and the admiration of gentlemen frien 
an had neither eyes nor ears for others an 
would have said, she been asked, that her 
cousin L” ange was as much in love with her 
as the rest. ; 

Ethel was pleased that this should beso, She 
trusted in her own discretion and management 
to convince Oscar L’Estrange, at last, that his 
suit_was useless, , 

Meanwhile, she was safe from bodily suffer- 
ing, well treated, and as happy as she ever 
hoped to be again, in the companionship of lit- 
tle Evelina. ; 

So the weeks rolled by, until the summer was 
fading and there was no change, but the change 
was soon to come. One morning a letter ar- 
rived, inviting Miss Evelina Garth to visit some 
friends who lived at a distance. 

Mrs. Garth consented readily, 

‘Tt is extremely convenient, as it happens,” 
said she, “‘for we are going on our grand ex- 
cursion this week and I want your company, 80 
we'll just send Byy off.” : 
The ran excursion turned out to be a trip 
to an obscure locality in New Jersey, the beau- 
ties of which had but recently been discovered, 
and made capital of, by an enterprising hotel- 


Keeps: ; 

r. Garth, immersed. in business, remained 
in the city, while Mrs. Garth, ee by 
Ethel and escorted by her cousin L’Estrange, 
betook herself to meet a gay party of friends at 
the —— Mountain House. 

That lady’s last conquest was a young mili- 
tary officer, who was excessively smitten, but 
had not yet reached the point of a mad declara- 
tion, from which . Garth’s admirers usuall 
subsided, owing to her judicious ma: ment, 
into life-long friends, ready to do escort duty on 
all oceasions, to heap presents upon her, to pour 
confidences into her ears—usually, though not 
always. 

The party was a lively one, the gentlemen 

reponderating, There were boating, fishing, 
neing, flirtation, and Ethel found herself un- 
consciously drifting with the rest, found that 
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her conversation was interesting to others as in 
the days when she was Mr. Raymond’s daugh- 
ter. It was but a hollow satisfaction, yet it 
served to save her from brooding over her sor- 
rows while she was surrounded by company. 

The Mountain House overlooked a beautiful 
lake. Dark, tangled woods intervened, and the 
scenery was exceeding lovely. This glimpse of 
Nature in her sunny, summer mood, did much 
to raise Ethel’s spirits, which youth and health, 
pe ee prevented from being entirely 
crushed, 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE PROPOSAL. 


OnE day there was to be a picnic at “the 
lake.” Wagons were filled with provisions, 


music was provided and carriages conveyed the | 


party to the beautiful spot. It was a long ride 
ihrough the woods, but a pleasant one. ‘here 
were singing and laughter and witty repartees. 
The day was bright and everything went well. 
As usual, Mrs. Garth was accompanied by 
cousin L’Estrange and Ethel. The youthful 


military officer before mentioned submitted | 


with avery ill-grace to the blandishments of a 
young lady, by no means destitute of charms, 
except to his distracted fancy, and Mrs. Garth 
looked her loveliest. 

The day passed as such occasions usually 
pass, with the usual admixture of abortive en- 
joyment and unexpected pleasure. There was 
much laughing and joking, some sentimental 
passages between parties who were willing to 
‘make believe” for the day, some genuine love- 
making. As for Ethel, she took refuge with a 

ntleman who, being neither talented, youth- 
fal nor wealthy, was ignored by most ‘of the 
party. She found him, however, a companion- 
able person, a lover of natural objects, and inti- 
mate with all the little grasses, ferns, wild flow- 
ers and mosses they came across. It was long 
after luncheon, the party were mostly walking 
in little groups or resting under the trees, the 
music and dancing had ceased and there were 
occasional remarks as to the lateness of the 
afternoon. 

Ethel’s companion was busy pointing out to 
her with the aid of a magnifying-glass, some 
minute differences in the fronds of two species 
of ferns, when she saw Oscar L’Estrange ap- 
proaching. 

“Mr, King,” he commenced saying, before he 


had fairly reached them, ‘‘as you are a bache- | 


lor, and not upon escort duty, some of the ladies 
have deputed you to give orders for the car- 
riages. How do you like the task?” 

Mr. King laughed, looked longingly at Ethel 
and the little clump of ferns, pocketed his mag- 
nifying-glass and tore himself away. 

Oscar ‘L’Estrange’s light tone changed. 

‘““Why have you avoided me all day, Miss 
rea pg he asked, almost fiercely, drawing 
closer. 

““T had no wish to be rude. Excuse me if I 
have seemed so, Mr. L’Estrange.” 

He was about cite when a gentleman 
walked up and ad them, to Ethel’s in- 
finite relief. She contrived that he should not 
leave them although he had only stopped for a 
passing word, for she Sree if she could keep 
some one with them until the carriages arrived 
L’Estrange’s opportunity would be lost, at least 
for the present. 

There was now a general call to the starting- 
place, where Ethel found to her great conster- 
nation that some new fancy was astir in Mrs. 
Garth’s mind in relation to the home-going, for 
she ‘offered her own vehicle with great earnest- 
ness to a gentleman and his two daughters who 
had come in separate conveyances, and from 
different quarters, and wished to return to- 
gether, their home being distant and in quite 
an opposite direction from any of the rest of 
the party. 

““And what will you do, then, Mrs. Garth?” 
cried one of the daughters. 

“Oh, some one will take com ion upon 
me, I dare say,” ay oo that ar ing 

The military gen erman, glowing with delight, 
immediately offered his services. 

Ethel’s one hope was now in the large wagon 
which stood waiting and empty, but the ho; 
was disappointed, and to her and Mr. L’Es- 
trange remained an old-fashioned gig. There 
was nothing to be done but to accept the situa- 
tion with the best grace ible. 

The carriages drove off, one by one, their oc- 
eupants perhaps a shade less lively than in the 
morning. Ethel almost trrembled as L’Es- 
trange lifted her into his conveyance with a 
look of supreme satisfaction in his eyes, Then 
his oe and the horse sped’ for a few 
moments at a quick rate through the woods, 
but, gradually, he allowed its speed to slacken. 
He was evidently repressing his strong emotions, 
— spoke of the p — a ay, hee 
charming prospect, of man ings; an en. 
the reins dropped and the hore walked leisurely 
along the wood-path. 

‘Are you not afraid we shall be late?’ asked 
Ethel. 

‘* He burst out almost fiercely: 

_ “Ttis always so. You fear to let me breathe 
in your presence, You treat me like—” 


cast me from 


Then he broke off, and his voice lowered to 
rich music. 

“Miss Raymond, Ethel I will call you when 
I am all alone. Ethel, I love you. I admire 
you. I could kneel to you. You are to me a 
queen, a goddess. There is no way I can tell 
you what you are to me. Will you give me 

2art for heart?” 

He had taken her hand. He pressed it pas- 
sionately to his breast. 


fingers. 
| Mr. L’Estrange, I am so sorry!” Ethel fal- | 


tered. 

Then you will not love me. You 
you! Amtadog? Say you do 
ay you will some time yield. I 


“ Sorry! 


not mean it. 
will wait.” 

‘But you must not wait. Indeed, indeed I 
did not know this. Iam very grateful, but it is 
impossible that we should ever er 

“Impossible! Miss Raymond, will you tell 
me why?” 

“For many reasons,” answered Ethel.- ‘ If I 
felt as you wish me to feel, I would tell youall. 
As it is, I will only say that I cannot give you 
the return your affection deserves.” 

His head fell for a few moments. Then he 
raised it and spoke more calmly than before: 

“Listen! You are alone in this world—you 
who should grace a palace. There is nothing 
for you but this. You will some day marry. 
There is all the world to choose from, but are 
you sure that all, even one, will be better than 
I, more worth the choosing? 

“Tam rich. I have a handsome estate in 
Florida. You will be surrounded by admirers. 
Every luxury shall be laid at your feet. I will 
adore you all my life. Do not be hasty. Do 
not reject me. Why should I be despised?” 

“Mr. L’Estrange,” Ethel said, ‘‘it is not a 
question of weight and measure. I, too, have 
loved. I am already engaged in marriage and 
have never drawn back from my engagement. 
I will tell you. It may be some sort of compen- 
sation to you to know that my hand has been 
rejected, that I suffer daily for the past. We 
have all our sorrows.” 

‘*Let me heal yours! It shall be the greatest 


| pleasure of my life, my darling! The coward, 


the miscreant that drew back, let me take his 
place. Whatever his motive, itis nothing to me. 

“You are—Ethel Raymond. Is not that 
enough? I ask no more. There is no disgrace 
can cling to you. If you were the child of a 
slave I should love you the same!” 5 

Ethel ee with a sudden terror at the 
words. ad this strange man some mysterious 
knowledge of her history? 

He added, quickly: 

“Birth, fortune, fame, they are nothing to 
me. Let me take his place.” 

“You cannot do it.’ 

The words came from Ethel’s heart, and the 
man beside her felt it. His eyes blazed. The 
were passing a steep bank at the moment. He 
glanced toward it as if some fierce impulse fill- 
ed him, then checked the rising firs and whis- 
pered, almost abjectly: 

‘* Ethel! love me for myself!” 

“Do not be distressed, Mr. L’Estrange. Let 
us be friends for awhile,” 

“And you will some day marry me?” 

‘* Never!” 

He whipped the horse up savagely. They had 
been far behind the rest, but they reached the 
hotel first of all. He gave her his hand as he 
alighted and whispered just; these words: 

““T could have been the best of friends or the 
worst of enemies. Remember! it is’ you who 
have chosen.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE BOOK OF BIRDS. 


Iv is you who have chosen!” 

The words rung in Ethel’s ears. They haunt- 
ed her. And those words: ‘The child of a 
slave.” It seemed to her they must have some 
hidden meaning. Who was this mysterious 
man who had first appeared on the day of Mrs. 
Raymond’s funeral, who had certainly con- 
trived that she should enter Mr. Garth’s house, 
who had fallen so hotly in love with her, who 
now seemed to hate her with equal heat? : 

She regarded him with an almost supersti- 
tious fear. : 

On their first day at home little Evelina came 
dancing up to Ethel. 

** Miss } 
let me look at ‘The Book of Birds? It’s in 
French with colored plates and as big as that,” 
measuring with her little arms outstretched. 

“+ After lessons, of course,” she added. 

“We'll make it a part of our lessons,” said 
ihe ‘put where shall I find the wonderful 
book?” 


“Tn the library.” : 

‘Come and show me, dear,” said Ethel. _ 

‘T don’t know where it is. I never saw it.” 
“Then who told you of it?” asked the new- 


fledged governess. 

ve That’s a secret,” said the 
child. ‘But please get itfor me. It’s so very 
beautiful. There’s a peacock with real gilt on 
its wings!” 


BURY . 


Vou. I. 


There was pleading in | 
his eyes, in his attitude, in the touch of his | 


| only guide was that the book was large. 


aymond,” said she, ‘will vou please | 


So Ethel, very much amused, went on her 
search. 

It happened that Mr. Garth sat in the library 
with a pencil and paper working out some, ay- 
Lprerentin knotty problem. He looked up with 
an involuntary frown as Ethel entered, and she 
drew. back in confusion. 

‘“*T am afraid I shall interrupt you,” said she. 
“T had come for a book for Miss Evelina.” 

“Come in, Miss Raymond, by all means. 
You won’t interrupt me in the least,” Mr. Garth 
said, bowing politely. 

The library was a very desultory one, Al- 
most without arrangement, except on some of 
the shelves where books relating to mercantile 
and commercial matters were placed. Hthel’s 
She 
searched sndetaeeee without success. Pres- 
ently she heard Mr. ih leave the room, 
yawning as he went, and looked around at the 
clock to find that she had spent a useless hour 
in the library, and, taking one or two books on 


| ornithology, dry enough, but illustrated with 


common cuts which she thought might please 
her pupil, she sought the child to find her for 
the first time in her experience in a very bad 
humor. 

Tt ee in the course of the next few 
days, that Ethel met Mr. Garth several times 
either in the library or parlor and quite alone. 
She regarded these saodttnate as pure accident, 
and they were evidently not intentional on her 
part or his. To her surprise she was summoned 
into Mrs. Garth’s presence one morning and 
found that lady with a most contemptuous look 
on her small, pretty features! Evelina stood 
behind her with her tiny fists clenched, scowl- 
ing under her black brows at her late favorite. 

Irs. Garth was evidentl preparing for 
speech, a Mica one to judge by her expres- 
sion, but the child broke out first. 

“It’s very mean of you, Miss Raymond, to 
flirt with my pa! Such doings! Cousin 
L’Estrange told us.” 

Ethel stared. She was dumb with surprise. 
However, she seated herself in a quiet manner, 
and awaited the coming speech. 

“Miss Raymond,” said Mrs, Garth, languidly, 
‘our engagement, I believe, was not a formal 
one. There was no time assigned.” 

‘* Entirely informal, Mrs. Garth,” said Ethel. 

“You will please name your price for what 
you consider a term and find quarters else- 
where.” 

tee uarters elsewhere had a very hollow 
sound to Ethel, but she merely bowed her head. 

She felt a chokin, 

she looked at the 
so fond of her, now in arms against her. 
for pride, she could have shed tears. As soon 
as she could command herself to perfect calm- 
ness, she spoke out: 
“FT shall certainly name no price,” she said. 
“For aught I know, I have been well paid al- 
ready, and I will leave you this hour if you 
wish, Mrs. Garth, but is it not possible ‘that 
some explanation—” 

‘* Explanations are unnecessary,” interrupted 
thatlady. ‘Sit here by mamma, Evy.” 

From that moment Ethel’s lips were sealed. 
There was only herself to suffer from her own 
acts, and she felt no obligation to submit to fur- 
ther insults. 

‘Come, Fate!” she cried, as she bent over her 
baggage. ‘Let us see what will happen next!” 

hat Evy should have turned against her so 
readily was a real cause of grief which she 
could not disguise from herself, but others far 
dearer had discarded her for no fault of her 
own, this child, at least, believed herself 


just. 
; When she was quite ready to leave, Ethel pre- 
sented herself to Mrs. Garth with her speech 
carefully oe oa te 

‘Mrs. Garth,” she said, “I have been with 

ou but a short time, but I think you have 
‘ound me faithful and conscientious and you 
will certainly admit that I have behaved with 
great propriety toward every member of your 
family, inclu my little pupil. I donot ask 
why you have of my service, but I ask 
you, in justice to yourself and me, to give me a 
written letter of recommendation. tell you 
frankly it is quite nece: to me and there is 
no question that I have a right to it.” 

. Garth shrugged her graceful shoulders. 

“T have my own opinion about that, but wait 
a few minutes,” said she. d 

“ Evy, tell Miriam to fetch my writing-desk.” 

The maid brought Mrs. Garth’s desk, lookin, 
insolently at Ethel while she stood waiting, an 
Mrs. Garth wrote a few lines, and folded the 
sheet on which she had written in an envelope. 

“Miriam, you may go,” she said, handing the 
ee the papier-mache toy. ‘‘ And, Evy, d 

is to the governess. Now for my book.” 

With a well-affecté@ yawn she took a novel 
from the folds of her 3, and in another in- 
stant was deeply immersed in its pages, 

Ethel pocketed the note and looked into the 
sweet little face she had loved so well, her a 
involuntarily shaping a wistful kiss, but the 
child answered with a ee and ran back to her 
seat on the sofa beside her mother. 

Once more in the streets, Ethel pondered 
what she should do, There seemed to be but 


sensation in her throat as 
ittle creature who had io 
ut 
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one place to go to. That was Mrs, Smith’s 
boarding-house. There the mysterious man 


whom she did not doubt had been the cause of | 


her dismissal would not be likely to trace her, 
if he wished to do so, There was another she 
dreaded far more to meet, but she a that, 
for a few days, she could keep within doors and 
escape observation, 


It was still early, and, with a sort of joy in | 
her freedom, though she was unhappy and dis- | 
tressed enough, Ethel walked into the great | 


thoroughfare of the city, and, feeling hungry, 
entered a small restaurant and called for a 
meal. While she waited, she took Mrs. Garth’s 
note from her pocket. Much to her astonish- 


ment, a fifty-dollar check fell from it, causing | 


half the people at the small tables near to 
watch her open-mouthed for the next few 
minutes. 

Feeling herself to be the center on which so 
many eyes were fixed, Ethel was somewhat em- 
barrassed, but she quietly perused the paper. 

“Miss RAymonp,” it began: “I enclose what I 
consider your dues. Mr, Garth would not allow me 
to do otherwise, but I decline to endorse a person 
such as you have proved yourself. Explanations 
are, of course, unnecessary. 

‘Yours, etc., 
“ ELMIRA GARTH.” 

Ethel fired with indignation, but she man- 
aged to keep her countenance under control, 
and, by the time her refreshments had arrived, 
was able to eat them with enjoyment. 

“Mistress Fate has trouble in store for me, I 
sec,” she said to herself, with a curious smile. 

The check must be cashed. Ethel was very 


glad to find it indorsed in Mr. Garth’s own | 


hand, as it was his custom to do with all the 
checks which his wife held, for the bank was 
one she knew nothing of. It happened to be but 
a short distance from the restaurant, and she 
started in that direction when she had settled 
her account. 

Only two steps had she taken. Her feet were 
on the pavement and a hand came down upon 
her shoulder, a man’s hand. She trembled from 
head to foot. Her first impulse was to fly, any- 
where, only not to know what was coming, and 
then she turned to look, 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE OLD LOVE. 

In the glaring daylight, among the busy 
crowd, with their altered lives and the great 
gulf fixed between them, with their mutual 
imemories, with that undying love that neither 
time, nor change, nor wrong, nor cruelty, nor 
prejudice can ever uproot from any human 
heart, unless the heart itself be torn to death, 
Walter Merritt and Ethel stood face to face. 

He gave her his hand as he would have done 
in the past time, and she looked into his eyes 
and read love there as she had often read it, 
long before. 

‘For Heaven’s sake, Ethel, do not deny me, 
do not speak now, but come with me at once 
where we can talk together. I have so much to 
say.” These were his first words. 

She drew away her hand and stepped back. 

: ‘“‘T think it is better not,” she said, hesitating- 
y: 
more between us.” 

‘IT deserve all that,” he answered, ‘‘ but do 
not refuse to hear me.” 

She could not refuse. The love in his eyes 
pleaded for him. There was a theater not far 
away, where the doors were opened for a 
matinee, and thither they went together, and 
were soon ensconced in a private-box. 

What the play was neither of them ever knew, 
then or afterward. They had eyes or ears for 
nothing but each other... They only retained 
enough of outward consciousness to remember 
that they might be observed by others. 

‘* Ethel,” whispered Walter Merritt, the mo- 
ment they were seated, for they had spoken no 
word to each other as they hurried through the 
bustle of Broadway, ‘‘ dear Ethel, can you ever 
‘orgive me, really, utterly, that I did not know 
myself at first? ‘L’can never forgive myself. I 
can never be happy without you. Wil you let 
ae — where you are and what you are 
doing 

‘Will it not be better to part just as we have 
mot?” Ethel asked, : 

“ Will you tell me why it would be better?’ 
said her lover. 

“Because the past is past, Walter, because 
our lives must be apart, and because we can 
never forget.” : 

‘* Ethel,” said Walter, “I am ina great dif- 
ficulty, which makes it very hard for me to ex- 
plain myself, but I will be frank and you will 
forgive me I know if I hurt you unintention- 


You talk as if our engagement was broken, 
but you have just said that neither of us could 
forget. J do not wish to. If I had means to 
live, ready at my hand, I would ask you to come 
and sh my life at once. If I knew how it 
was with you, I could tell better what todo. I 
know that you left Mr. Raymond’s house, and 
bg all. 

‘If you are poor, share m verty, Ethel. 
That will give me strength, aoe ae let 


“We parted once, and there can be nothing | 


you suffer. If you are safe, remain where you 
are until I have won my way—” 

“Poor? Walter, what do you mean?” 

“*T left my father’s home some time ago.” 

“For my sake?” 

“For your sake, Ethel.” 

“Oh, I am so very, very sorry,” Ethel said, 
| with the tears in her eyes. 

‘*T shall be able to sn along, Ethel.” 

“Not for that. ot for that,” said Ethel. 
‘“But your home was so dear to you. Your 
| mother, your sisters.” 

‘* They were all on one side, and love and jus- 
tice on the other.” 

Ethel’s cheek burned. She understood too 
well what justice meant. The child of a slave! 
Ah, it was a very, very bitter thought. 

“Go back, Walter,” she said. ‘‘Go to your 
home, I entreat you. You do not know what 
the world is, yet. And as for me—believe me, 
for I mean it, every word—I would never marry 
you. All thought of that is utterly over.” 

‘* Because you hate me?” 

She was silent fora moment. Then she said: 

“No, Walter, I will speak the truth. Be- 


cause I love you. Because I will not link my 
life with yours. Because of the blood in my 
veins. There. Don’t look sorry for me. I 


have thought of it a thousand times. It is an 
old story. I have had dreams of your coming 
back to me, but never once have | thought of 
yielding to your wishes. I am set apart, Wal- 
ter, by my cruel fate. Iam sure you will turn 
back from the step you have taken.” 

‘“‘ Never. Even if I must believe you, but I 
will never leave you until you yield. Give me 
your promise, Ethel, again.” 

‘‘ Tt is useless to ask me. I will not.” 

He looked at her despairingly and sighed. 

“God knows, it is ridiculous for me to ask a 
promise of you when I do not yet know how I 
shall live myself, but it would give me such 
strength. 

“ Ethel, are you working?” 

“ Yes—no—not at present. I left a very 
pleasant place to-day but hope soon to get 
another.” 

“* A governess?” 

“ Yes. ”» 

“Poor Ethel!” 

‘What are you going to do?” 

‘Oh, there are a hundred things.” 

“Yes?” said Ethel, doubtfully. 

“Surely an able-bodied young man with a 
decent education need not starve in New York?” 

‘‘Tsuppose not, Some of your father’s friends 
will help you to a situation.” 

‘“No, Ethel. I will not publish our disagree- 
ment. My home is sacred to me although I have 
left it. Surely, friends are not needed. Where 
are you going next?” 

Ethel hesitated a moment, then gave him her 
address. This episode in her life was so sweet 
she could not forbear to prolong it, though it 
must be but a few days. Forever after, life 
would be bearable, she thought, knowing that 
Walter loyed her despite her birth, despite the 
shame which was no fault of hers. 

“You will let me see you sometimes, Ethel?” 
Walter asked. 

“We will meet once again, if you like. Per- 
haps more, but you must believe what I have 
said. Do not think that I shall be so weak and 
wicked as to consent to be your wife. That is 
over, forever.” 

Walter was silent, contented with her prom- 
ise, for a time. They talked a little of other 
things, of the past and of the future, and then 
Ethel remembered her check. There was bare- 
ly time to draw it that day, and she explained 
her wishes to Walter. Of her difficulties she 
said nothing, of her past troubles or those she 
still anticipated. 

They went together to the bank, and Walter 
watched her as she signed her name. Her 
cheek burned. _It was very dreadful to see it 
there, ‘‘ Ethel Raymond,” just as in the old 
days, and know that she had no right to it. 

here was some question about Mr. Garth’s 
signature, but, after a careful examination, the 
cashier evidently concluded that it was genuine, 
for he gave a sort of ‘‘ photographic” glance at 
Ethel and handed her a roll of small notes, at 
the same time carelessly asking her address. 

She looked at Walter piteously and then 
stammered out the number and street of Mrs. 
Smith’s lodgings, and the young man jotted 
down a few pe marks upon a card-board 
calendar which hung against the wall. 

Again in the street, the lovers bade each 
other farewell, and Ethel went alone to the 
lodging-house she had never intended to enter 
again. The girls were’not yet at home. Mrs. 
Smith appeared well pleased to see her and talk 
with her while the preparations for supper 
were going on, 

When the evening came and the i going 
up to the Jong dormitory, found Ethel there. 
there was a flutter of pleasure. Maria Bell pu 
both arms around her neck and kissed her with 
tears of absolute ebents and Ethel was ver 
grateful for the affection she showed, thoug! 


as 


she could scarcely understand it upon so short 
an acquaintance, The fact was that her act of 
| kindness in replacing the lost money had made 

a great impression on the giri’s mind, for she 


measured Ethel’s generosity by her own pov- 
erty, while Ethel, unused to poverty and new 
to its lessons, had considered her gift but a trifle. 

In the midst of their talk Ethel was sum- 
moned to the empty room, there to meet Walter 
Merritt. He begged her to walk and talk with 
him in the open air, and she gladly consented. 
She was not afraid to leave the house under 
cover of the darkness. His words of love were 
very sweet. It was very sweet to know that 
she had not changed in his regard except to 
grow dearer, it was very sweet to know that he 
was quite fo to give up all the world 
for her, and, as long as he asked no answer 
from her, Ethel drank his words eagerly, thirst- 
ily, a sweet draft, but not dangerous to her, 
she felt. She had been without comfort so long, 
she could not push the cup from her at once. 

So an hour passed, two, and they hastened to 
the lodgings. Stopping at the door, Walter 
begged that he might come again, and Ethel 
had barely answered ‘ Yes,” when the door 
was opened and a man stepped out, a man ele- 
gantly dressed and smoking acigar. Hestepped 
back with a start, and the light from a street- 
lamp fell upon the features of Oscar L’Es- 
trange. 

He flung his cigar into the street, doffed his 
hat, and bowed profoundly. 

“T called with the purpose of meeting Miss 
Raymond,” he said, respectfully. 

thel, taken aback by this sudden appearance, 
scarcely knew what answer to make. The feel- 
ing that Walter Merritt was her proper protec- 
tor was strong upon her, and, trusting to expla- 
nations in the future, she said: 

“Mr. L’Estrange you may speak with per- 
fect freedom before this gentleman, if your 
message is important. Perhaps it is from Mrs. 
Garth.” 

“T am not come from any one,” he said, 
speaking quickly. ‘I will see you again at a 
more convenient time.” 

“There can scarcely be a more convenient 
time, Mr, L’Estrange,” said Ethel. ‘1 am so 
situated that I shall not be able to receive call- 
ers, and may change my residence at any mo- 
ment,” 

“T will speak before this gentleman,” said 
Oscar L’Estrange, impetuously, with a scowl at 
Walter. 

“T offer you honorable marriage here, I 
make this offer, this supplication, what you 
choose to call it, in the street, on the door-step, 
now, for the last time—not for the last time if 
ic will hear me again—for the second time. 

am a gentleman, you know. T have lands and 
fortune. I can make you rich and honored, 
Do not answer hastily.” 

‘“‘Tam sorry you have said this here,” said 
Ethel; ‘‘ but I will answer you—” 

“Not now, ! pray,” said Oscar L’Estrange, 
very earnestly. ‘‘Think of it. Answer me 
after consideration. I will leave you now.” 

“ Stop!” cried Ethel, but he was gone. 

Ethel rung the bell hastily. 

‘ Let us say good-night quickly, Walter,” she 
said, ‘‘for it is very late,” and in a moment's 
time he had snatched a kiss from her lips. 

Maria Bell and the others were all sleeping 
quietly and Ethel lay long awake ponderin 
over the events of the day. Happy, puzzled, 
troubled, she sunk at last into dreams amid a 
chaos of’ excited feelings. It was broad day- 
light when Ethel awoke and heard a voice re- 
peating something at first unintelligible which 
resolved itself into these words: 

‘“There’s a nigger wants to see you now,” 

It was Mrs. Smith’s voice and she was evi- 
sanaiy grumbling. Something must have hap- 
pened to displease her, Ethel thought, but she 
was too much troubled by the dread of the com- 
ing interview to give much attention to any- 
thing else. ; 

“May she come up here?” she asked hastily, 
putting on her dress. Y 

“Everybody to his taste,” said Mrs. Smith 
taking her way down stairs, and presently Ethel 
heard the dreaded step. 

Yellow Jude entered and seated herself upon 
one of the beds in the outer room where Ethel 
had fre to meet her. 

“My gal’s mighty fine-looking gal!” said the 
woman, eying Ethel, who shivered from head 
to foot under her glance. . 

‘Got a word for poor old Jude, this mornin’ ?” 
said she. 

Ethel only sat and stared, a cold horror creep- 


ing over her, ? . 

* Jude's mighty poor this morning. <Ain’t 
you got somethin’ for her?” asked the mulatto 
woman. 


All the color had forsaken Ethel’s face. With 
trembling fingers she searched for her pocket- 
book and producing the first note she touched, 
thrust it into the yellow, outstretched hands 
and then covered her face. In a moment she 
heard retiring. footsteps, the shuffling sound of 
loose-heeled slippers, and found herself alone. 

“T must never see Walter again,” she said. 

‘Oh, this is so terrible, so terrible! Do I owe 
that creature a daughter's duty?” 

A. few struggling sobs and she grew calm 
again. Resolution was gathering in her breast, 

Still, oh, so still! she sat, then she rese up with 
her teeth set, her mowth fixed and grim, 
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Her trunk, which had been sent the night be- 
fore, stood in the little room where she and 
Maria Bell had slept together. The card with 


‘‘E. Raymond ” printed upon it was still tacked | 


to the outside. She tore it into tiniest frag- 
ments, which she laid on the bureau. Then she 
searched her pocket-book and the pockets of her 


dresses, destroying every paper she found, in a | 


like manner. She wrote on a blank card the 
Rate Ellen Wade, and placed it in her pocket- 
00) 

That done she went down into the kitchen and 
told Mrs. Smith that she was going away, 
stooped and thrust the fragments of paper into 
the stove grate, watching them as the fire con- 
sumed them to ashes. 

Mrs. Smith made no protestations this time, 
and, with the simple direction that her trunk 
should be given to ay one who called for it, 
Ethel left. At dusk she stood outside the door 
again, but did not enter. There was a stout 
man with her who came in and took the trunk, 
giving unintelligible answers to the one or two 
questions that were asked him. 

When he and his burden were safely outside, 
Ethel thrust a paper into his hand and fled. 

She did not see the form that followed her, a 
woman’s, crouching, bending, walking faster 
when she walked faster and more slowly as her 
footsteps lagged through weariness. In and 
out, through winding streets, until, at last, 
Ethel disappeared into a tall building, a great 
rambling brick dwelling, blackened by age and 
weather without, filthy within, where a dozen 
families herded. Then the shawled figure halt- 
ed, drawing a huge breath and glancing curi- 
ously about her, 

“Pears to me ole colonel’s grand-darter’s got 
mighty poor lodgings now,” she muttered. 

**Somebody’s got to pay me for dis scamper. 
be gave us! T’se most gone dead for want of 

reff, 

And stooping to put on the slipper she had 
just shuffled off, Yellow Jude wrapped her 
shawl about her and hurried back the way she 
had come. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
AN ATTACK. 


Ir was only the next night, after Ethel left 
Mrs. Smith’s that Walter Merritt inquired for 
her there in vain, and was walking through the 
streets in a downcast mood, when, as he passed 
through a dark alley-way or narrow lane, a blow 
fell upon him from behind, a murderous blow 
with a heavy cudgel, but it failed to prostrate 
him. He stazge on, stunned, reeling, out of 
the shadows into a wider thoroughfare, with a 
confused consciousness of some one following 
behind him, then swooned and fell with a heavy 


oan. 

Almost as suddenly as iftthey had sprung 
from the earth, a crowd gathered around him. 

“Drunk!” said some one. 

“No, poor fellow! he is hurt,” said another, 
who, as he bent above the injured man, reveal- 
ed in the ane 52 that shone upon both the 
features of Oscar L’Estrange. 

He was agitated. He trembled. Several of 
the men standing by, looked at him in much 


SUL ees 

Ss “Is he dead?’ he asked at last, with a shud- 
er. 
eens one else answered in a confident tone: 
‘ 0. ? 


There were a hundred sug ions made, but 
Oscar L’Estrange touched the policeman who 
stood by, on his arm. 

“Tf your law permits,” he said, ‘‘I will see 
that the poor fellow is cared for.” 

“No objection to that, sir,” said the man ad- 
dressed. ‘‘Of course the case will be reported 
if it proves serious.” 

“ But to-night we may remove him to a place 
of safety. ere is my card, if you find it 
necessary to inquire after him.” 

r a short delay, a cab was found, and 
Walter Merritt was removed to a plain hotel, 
where he lay all night in a deep stupor from 
the effects of his injury. 

When the morning came he had not yet stir- 
red, but feverish flushes were creeping up his 
neck and cheeks. 


CHAPTER XVII 


> ELLEN WADE. 

THERE is no royal road to fortune. A trade 
or profession, anything, in fact, that is worth 
the doing must be reached by hard work and 
perseverance. Amateur productions are never 


quite perfect, quite wor ike, and Ellen 
ade found her needle a very poor depen- 
dence. Braiding, embroidery, tting, bead- 
work, which had pleased Ethel Raymond’s 
friends were not liked so well by criti- 
cal shopmen. However, Ethel, now known 
by the few people in the rambling tene- 


ment house who had any curiosity about 
her, as Ellen Wade, persevered, living for 
a long time on the money she still had left, 
earning a little Or spending it in 
materials for new work. WVaguely wondering 
sometimes what the end of it would be, 
Knowing nothing of the watch that Yellow 


Jude had kept upon her, the girl whom we must | 


now call Ellen Wade, felt satisfied that she was 
entirely cut off from all who had known her by 
her former name, Her lover, the woman she 
| shuddered to call mother, the inmates of the 
lodging-house, all the people of her dead past 
life, knew nothing, as she believed, of the sew- 
ing. girl in the fifth floor hell bed-room. 

‘he time came when her money was at its 
| last ebb, and she had no hopes of more, but be- 
| fore that, two incidents happened which may 
be mentioned in passing. The first was the re- 
appearanco of Oscar L’Estrange upon the scene, 
a very short reappearance, for, frightened and 
| troubled, Ellon Wade dismissed him with words 
} my brought an angry fire to his eye and 
cheek. 

The other incident was the death of Mr. Ray- 
mond. It was scarcely a shock to the girl who 
had once thought herself his daughter, for he 
had long been dead to her, but when she read 
the notice, she yearned to know if he had re- 
membered her or wished to see her in his last 
hours, and, one evening, she went to the Ray- 
mond mansion. 

She was admitted by a strange servant, and 
asked to see the housekeeper, who had been in 
Mr. Raymond’s service for several years. The 
hoceebtcper recognized her after a doubtful 
look or two, and, from her, Ethel learned that, 
to the last, Mr. Raymond had refused to hear 
his wife or her adopted daughter mentioned. 
She also learned that he had never written a 
will to replace the old one, which he had for- 
mally destroyed, after his wife’s funeral. The 
money and estates had therefore passed to some 
distant relatives, who were willling to listen to 
Ethel’s claims, if armen and grant her a 
reasonable amount, reasonable in the house- 
keeper’s shrewd opinion, meaning very small. 
Ethel went back to her lonely room saddened to 
the heart’s core. 

Tt had actually come to starvation with Ellen 
Wade. Her fear of meeting on one hand or an- 
other, either Walter Merritt, Oscar L’Estrange 
or Yellow Jude, had prevented her from seeking 
many positions which she might have filled. 

She was, perhaps, no worse off than hundreds 
of girls in this city would be to-day if left to 
their own resources, but it had come to an 


empty purse, no employment and the last crust. 
v y to sit still and die,” thought Ethel; ‘I 
wonder how starvation feels, have never 

| tried that.” 


Just as this thought crossed her, came a knock 
oh Rg and she meme a see a a 
00) young woman ere. an- 
other moment she recognized Maria Bell. 

“Why, it’s Miss Raymond,” said she, in great 


surprise. 

“Hush!” said Ethel, involuntarily, taking her 
by the hand and drawing her in. 

‘*T must be in the wrong room,” said Maria 
Bell, ‘‘but I’m so glad to see you. Whatever 
possessed you to go away from Miss Smith’s 
without saying good-by?” 

“T have my own reasons, reasons I do not 


wish to speak of, and I have changed my name. 


They call me Ellen Wade here. y Task a 

promise of you?” said Ethel. 

re: Yes, in ;” said Maria, ‘‘a hundred if you 
2. 


“Then call me Ellen Wade. It is as much 
my name as the other. You like me a little, 
Maria?” 

‘* Yes, I do.” 

“T am sure you would not want to see me in 
trouble,” continued Ellen Wade. ‘Please for- 
get that you ever heard of Ethel Raymond. If 
you ever speak of me, call me by my new 
name. 

“‘T swear never to tell any one, never to let 
any one know that I ever heard your other 
name,” said Maria Bell, quickly, and before 
Ellen could prevent her, she had bound herself 
to keep her promise, by an oath. The oath 
shoe! her listener, for it seemed more solemn 
than the occasion called for, but it relieved her 
at the same time. 

“And now,” said Maria Bell, “I'll tell you 
why I came. I’m living out. I an’t at Miss 
Smith’s any more, and I don’t work at the fac- 
tory. I’m living at Mr. Sheridan’s. He’s an 
old gentleman. ere’s no one in the house now 
but me and the cook and the coachman. The 
‘coachman’s mother lives down around here and 
he said that Miss Ellen Wade would be glad of 
the place—oh, I forgot to tell you, the nurse 
went away. She said it was too tiresome, and 
Mr. Sheri: is always sick. He has to have 
some one to nurse him and wait on him. Do 
you want the place?” 


“Yes,” said Ethel. ‘It will be better than 
starving. That’s what Ie ted to do to-day.” 
“Good gracious!” said Bell, ‘but you 


haven't sold your dresses yet.” 

To tell the truth, such a thought had never 
occurred to Ellen Wade. Poverty was such a 
new experience, she did not know its resources. 

In a few minutes they were on the way to- 

ther to Mr. Sheridan’s house, and the first 
t Maria Bell did was to drag her Pt rare 
into the kitchen and insist on her eating a 
hearty lunch. 

That over, the two went —— together, to 
a large front room over the darkened and close 


ly-shut parlors, and Maria Bell knocked softly 
at the door. 

“Come in,” called a sweet voice, and they en- 
tered. 

An old man satin an invalid’s luxurious chair. 
He had a beautiful head covered with piled locks 
of silvery whiteness, a high forehead, a face 
with delicate and faultless features, and an ex- 
pression in his deep gray eyes and gentle mouth 
that would have been angelic but for an under- 
current of pain. His form seemed emaciated, 
his delicate hands were as thin as it was possi- 
ble for those of any human being to be. 

Briefly; this man became Ellen Wade’s em- 
ployer, and her life went on in a quiet way. 

here was no one else in the house, as Maria 
Bell had said, but the cook, the coachman who 
was also an assistant-nurse, and the maid of all 
work herself, and Ethel waited on Mr. Sheridan 
all day, and slept within call at night, never 
leaving the house except for an occasional walk 
for her health, when the man-servant, John 
Sumner, came in to take her place. 

Her position was by no means a sinecure, yet 
Ellen ow to love the work. 

Mr. Sheridan was a man to inspire reverential 
love. Amiable and gentle in character, his 
mind was stored with rich and varied knowl- 
edge, and his heart with interest in the world 
from which he was totally cut off by his sad 
condition, 

He had no relations, being an only child and 
a bachelor and having outlived, in his extreme 
old age, the Mo last of his name and blood. 
He had, he told Ellen, only one or two acquaint- 
ances in this city, which was not his native 
place, and the doctor, who came daily, was their 
ee caller. 

hen the man-servant brought up the daily 
aper one morning, Ellen was somewhat startled 
py seeing her former name among the personals. 

@ paragraph which caught her eyes was the 
following: 

“If Miss Ethel Raymond will communicate with 
Frazer Dodge, Attorney-at-law, she will hear of 
something to her advantage. Call, or send address 
immediately, if possible, to No. ——— St., N. Y.” 

Below it was another equally significant: 

“*$10.—If Judith (colored), formerly of St. Augus- 
tine, Fla., will call on Frazer Dodge, Attorney -at- 
law, No, — —— St., she will kear of something to 
her advantage. Any one giving information of her 
whereabouts will receive the sum of ten dollars.” 

These two advertisements startled Ellen, and 
set her to thinking. It was more than probable, 
it seemed to her, that the heirs of Mr. armend 
were hunting her up so as to settle whatever 
claims she might choose to present, but, at the 
same time, half-formed fancies floated through 
her brain, imaginations of what might be. 
the subject of Mr. Raymond’s money her mind 
was unaltered. She was safe from every one 
who knew her now. Safe from the temptation 
of Walter Merritt’s love. It was impossible for 
any one to discover her whereabouts, and she 
hesitated to leave her retirement without good 


cause. 

She went to Mr. Sheridan’s room, ¢ ing 
the paper with her. She told him her whole 
story, without hesitation, and asked his advice. 
The tears were in the old man’s eyes when she 
had finished. 

‘Poor girl! r girl!” hesaid. ‘I think you 
have been right in aren as you have. Do not 
do violence to your feelings. I will have the 
matter secretly inquired into so that you ma: 
not a unless you wish, and, meanwhile, 
am rich. I want Fi to stay with me while I 
live, but you will provided for when I die. 
I have no relations, and no ee ened hobby. 
I cannot leave my money in better hands than 


yours, I am sure. 

Ellen Wade hid her face in her handkerchief. 

“Get me and ink, child,” Mr. Sheridan 
said. ‘I will write my will now, and send for 
my lawyer this afternoon. I shall die no sooner 
for that.” 

Ellen brought a writing-desk and sat beside 
him writing the words which ran as follows, 
and were addressed to his lawyer: 

“T wish to leaye all my belongings to m , 
known as Ellen Wade, With ing Seti of one 
hundred dollars apiece to whatever servants may 
be employed in my house at the time of = nad 
and five thousand dollars to good Dr. Walren. 
Please bring the papers for my signature as soon 
as | geciigeed for I feel the hand of death upon me, 
and wish to have this matter settled.” 


‘“Now,” said Mr. Sheridan, calmly, “ post 
this letter immediately. If, as I d, some 
one is seeking for you to make restitution for 
the wrongs it you have suffered, some one 
who knew you in your childhood. I mean, you 
will then obliged to appear, but can keep 
your name, and Be independent, whether you 
choose to marry or not.” 

Ellen felt sure that he had hit upon the real 
truth, some one who had known the man who 
would have made Yellow Jude his wife had he 
been able, had brought in, or perhaps allowed 
her claims to certain property. It mattered lit- 
tletoher. Nothing could come of it but money. 
and she was sure of money now, so she need no’ 
look forward to an impoverished old age. 

She had just stamped the letter, carried it in 


to the kitchen to Maria Bell, and told her to see 


No. 2. 


that John Sumner posted it immediately, and 
returned to Mr. Sheridan’s room, when the 
street-door bell sounded through the house. 

It was Doctor Walren who entered, as he ex- 
pected, but some one else whom she had not ex- 
pected, one whose presence had brought ill-omen 
to her whenever she had seen him. Her heart 
stood still, her frame shivered from head to 
foot. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
A CASE OF POISONING. 


Tan person who entered immediately after 
Dr. Walren, was no other than Oscar L’Hs- 
trange, while he held the hand of the doctor. 

“S85 this is little Oscar,” said Mr, Sheridan, 
who was still looking at him with a serious air. 
“T knew you at once by your resemblance to 
your father.” 

“T thought you would not objoct to my com- 
ing in, unannounced,” said Oscar L’Estrange in 
the silvery voice so familiar to the ears of the 
former Ethel Raymond. 

They shook hands together ina friendly fashion, 
the man who seemed to Ellen Wade a haunting 
evil spirit, and the one who meant to be her 
benefactor. Just as Oscar L’Estrange was 
taking a seat, his eyes fell upon the nurse, who 
stood by the invalid’s chair, and his surprise if 
not real was certainly well acted, 

“Has anything occurred to agitate you?” 
asked Dr. Walren, of his patient. 

‘‘Nothing but what I have long expected,” 
said Mr. Sheridan. ‘‘ My time is coming, doc- 
tor.” 

This with a gentle sigh. 

Dr. Walren made no answer whatever, but 


still looking very grave, took a pencil and note- | 


book from his pocket and wrote off a prescrip- 
tion. 

“Have this—”’ he began, addressing Ellen 
Wade, and then interrupted himself, 

“Stay! Iwill get this prescription made up 
myself and bring it in five minutes, But what 
is this? you are not well yourself, Miss Wade.” 

“Tam not ill,” said Ellen. “I have had a 
very slight cold,” she added, remembering such 
to be the case. 

‘Lest me see your tongue,” said the doctor. 

“Ah! a little feverish, a very little. 
high. Yes; must not neglect your own health 
if you wish to be a good nurse.” 

‘he doctor disappeared. Ellen walked to the 
window. She was hoping to deceive Oscar 
L’Estrange as to her identity. So far, she knew 
that she had kept her voice and countenance 
under perfect control. He was talking in a 
pleasant way to Mr. Sheridan, of some past 
time of which she knew nothing when Oscar 
had been the old man’s pet. So he continued 
until the doctor returned. 

““You will excuse the interruption, gentle- 
men, but I have a very short time to spare,” 
said Dr. Walren. He took two small white 
yackages from his pocket and went toward 
ellen. 

“These powders are somewhat similar in a 
pearance,” said he, “though they are differently 
marked, You must be careful not to confound 
them. a 

‘“‘ Both for Mr. Sheridan?” asked Ellen. 

“No,” said the doctor, “this is for you,” and 
he unwrapped one of the packages showing 
meron thee ise ag “To ane wo en on ee 

ongue. One every hour, until the symptoms 
eran But fhaae ate for Mr, Sheridan.” 

“T shall be very careful,” said Ellen, at the 
same time opening the glass door of a small 
cabinet which stood against the wall. ‘See, 
doctor, my own I will put here on the lower 
shelf, and this among the other medicines on 
the second shelf.” 

As she spoke the three men looked up, each 
watching her action, She turned the key in 
the cabinet with a slight laugh, as if to reassure 
Doctor Walren, who took his departure, saying, 
with his hand on the door, “If there sho be 
the slightest symptom of fever, send me word 
at once. If not, continue with the present med- 
icine until morning. Then give one of the 
powders in half a glass of water after breakfast, 
And—that is all, at present.” 

He left. Oscar L’Estrange, who had not 
changed his position, arose a moment or two 
after. 

‘“T will not weary you, my dear old friend,” 
hesaid. ‘ But you will let me come again?” 

“Come often, if I am here to receive you,” 
said Mr. Sheridan, and shook hands kindly 
with the young man, who left with a slight bow 
to Elen Wade. 

An hour or two later, the lawyer who had 
been summoned, appeared. He brought with 
him a young man, who appended his signature 
to the will as witness and then departed. 


neighbor was summoned as second witness, The | 
document was duly sealed and signed and de- 


peed in the lawyer’s pocket and finally in 
is safe. 

Mr. Sheridan continued feeble, but there 
were no alarming symptoms of any increasin 
disease, and not the least fever. About cig 
o'clock the next morning Ellen Wade called 
Maria Bell to the kitchen door, 

“Maria,” said she, “if you will freshen the 
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room while Mr. Sheridan is still asleep, I shall | had but recently come to the place, said timidly 
| be able to give him his breakfast when I 
| from my walk. It is late, but I really need a 


return 


little air.” 

“Twill,” said Maria, and, taking broom, 
brush and dust-pan, followed Ellen to the room. 
Ellen threw open the windows and looked out 
a moment, then turned the key in the cabinet 


where the medicines were kept and was about | 
to drop it into her pocket, but thought better of | 


it and let it remain. 

“There will be no need of opening the cabi- 
a said she. “It is perfectly clean and in 
order.” 


The day was exceedingly pleasant, but Ellen | 


did not enjoy it. There was an undefined 


| weight of trouble hanging over her, It might 
have been merely the effects of seeing Oscar | 
It seemed to her like a fearful | 


L’Estrange. 
oresentiment. She did not walk long or far. 
Vhen she returned the room looked bright and 
cheerful. She took one of the powders the doc- 
tor had given her, several of which she had 
taken through the night, and it seemed to re- 
lieve the painful feeling of suffocation which 
had troubled her more or less for two days. 
She then procured the invalid’s breakfast, set it 
out upon a round table, assisted him to his chair 
and read some Eero of the morning paper to 
him while he ate. 


The table was taken away and Ellen went to | 


the cabinet, took the first of the powders left for 

Mr. Sheridan, which she found were numbered 

in lead pencil, from one to six, emptied it intoa 
lass, adding water, and stirred it vigorously. 
tint invalid drank it and leaned back in his 

chair. 

While Ellen Wade still held glass and spoon 

in her hand the doctor was announced. 

“Tam an hour earlier than usual,” was his 
first remark, then his eye fell on the glass in 
Ellen’s hand. 

‘That is not Mr. Sheridan’s medicine?’ he 
asked. 

“Yes,” said Ellen, looking nervously at the 
cabinet. ‘I am sure I made no mi e. My 
own is almost gone.” 

“But,” said Dr. Walren, ‘‘the color—” then 
he stopped and stood with a puzzled expression 
upon his face, holding the glass in his hand and 
scraping the red sediment carefully together 
with the spoon. 

“Thave been thinking a great deal about 
that remark you made the other day, doctor,” 
said Mr. Sheridan, evidently repressing an ex- 
pression of pain as was his wont, “‘ about want 
of sympathy.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Dr. Walren, ‘if we could 
only see into one another’s hearts, perhaps we 
should find there was no such great difference 
between the worst and the best of us. Circum- 
stance has made many a villain.” 

‘*Perhaps in the next life,” be; the invalid, 
slowly and painfully. Then there came into 
his eyes a strange, intense, far-away ok. * 
blue-white hue stole over his pallid skin. He 
cried out suddenly, in quite a different voice: 

“Oh, Lord, receive my spirit!” and then with 
some gasping, half-uttered sounds flung his 
quivering arms aloft and fell to the floor dead. 

The sound of the kana fall brought Maria 
Bell and John Sumner to the door, just as Ellen 
Wade and the doctor were lifting the prostrate 
form, a living man no more forever. 

Ellen bent above the still, white face, trem- 
bling in every limb. Dr. Walren was trem- 
bling, too. His teeth were clenched, his mouth 
stern and hard. He turned to John Sumner 
and whispered something in his ear, then to 
pa Bell, who was sobbing and wringing her 

ands. 

Go you to this address,” he said, taking pen- 
cil and paper from his pocket-book and hastily 
inditing a few words. ‘Ask if Dr. Brown 1s 
at home, If not, leave word for him to come 
immediately.” 

Ellen Wade still stood looking, staring at the 
still, white face, with eyes for nothing else. The 
doctor set the glass with the dull-red sediment 
in it upon the mantel-shelf, laid the spoon across, 
looked fixedly at the dead man whom they h 

laced in his invalid-chair again, adjusting it 

orizontally so as to form a , then walked 
up and down, up and down in his creaking 
boots, waiting for the return of his messengers. 

They came, together, bringing with them a 
man who walked up to the invalid-chair at 
once and lifted the pulseless hands in his, and 
another who stood against the closed door, jook- 
ing on, grim and attentive. 

‘Past all recovery,” said the strange doctor, 
mee 

Dr. Walren fixed his eyes on Ellen Wade and 
turned to the other stranger. 

“Arrest this woman in the name of the law 
for the murder of Willis Sheridan. I saw the 
deed done with my own eyes,” he said. 

The man stared as if he doubted his own ears. 
Ellen Wade turned upon Dr. Walren with a 
face as corpse-like as the face of Willis Sheri- 
dan, her eyes growing larger and larger, stead- 
ied at last, ina stony stare. Maria Bell caught 
John Sumner’s hand, fell to sobbing vehement- 
ly, crying out through her sobs: 9 

“Tf couldn’t be her fault, She never did it! 
cook, who 


Just then came a knock, and the 


| ter?” 


| now, what I am ready to testify hereafter. 


to the stranger at the door: 
“Please, sir, there’s two strangers waiting 
outside,” and then: ‘Is there aught the mat- 


‘*Matter enough,” said the man. Then two 
other strangers entered. 

‘We've stepped round to see what’s up,” said 
the first as he walked in. 

“This,” said Dr. Walren. “TI will tell you 
Ir. 
Sheridan has been an invalid for years, and I 
was his attendant physician. Yesterday his 
symptoms were somewhat unpromising. I or- 
dered him a pipe harmless prescription that 
eould not hurt a child, saw it made up with my 
own eyes. To-day I find his faithful nurse giv- 
ing him a deadly poison.” 

“Doctor,” gasped Ellen Wade, finding breath 
at last, “it was in the paler you gave me. 
You saw me place it in the cabinet. I have 
not removed if since until this morning.” 

Dr. Walren stalked to the cabinet, picked up 
the package which still lay in its place among 
the bottles, also the one on the shelf below, 
which still had one small powder in it, then 
took a folding leather-case from his pocket, 
from a compartment of which he drew two 
small papers. 

He unfolded the five remaining powders, on 
the wrapper of which were directions in his 
own handwriting, showing only a white and 
glistening substance, then the one remaining 
one in the per nee that had been placed upon 
the lower shelf, exactly similar in appearance. 

“You see, gentlemen,” said Dr. Walren, 


| “there is no shadow of doubt left, no possibili- 


ty of any mistake. The color of this substance 
in the glass is unlike the prescription even. 
The chemist at this corner, Jamieson, will show 
his prescription corresponding to mine. I came 
immediately from his shop.” 

That night Ellen Wade gt in a prison-cell, 
indicted for the murder of Willis Sheridan by 
means of a deadly poison. . “ Terro Prussial 
Potassium,” as the physician’s evidence gave it. 

The summing up was as follows: Ellen Wade, 
nurse to the turedesed man, had received from 
the hands of his physician a harmless drug and 
had Saministened poison, being caught in the 
act by said physician, who happened on the day 
of the poisoning to arrive at the house earlier 
than was his custom. 

Of the other inmates of the house, no one had 
entered the apartment where the medicines were 
kept with the exception of Maria Bell; who had 
spent half an hour there by direction of the 
prisoner, while said prisoner was absent from 
the house. John Sumner during that time had 
been at market ordering provisions, and the 
cook busy in the kitchen. 

t seemed that no outsider could have tam- 
pered with the medicines, as the apartment 
where they were had only three doors of com- 
munication, one into the sleeping apartment of 
the invalid, one into that of Ellen Wade, and 
the other, habitually locked on the inside at 
night, into the outer hall. 

he prisoner alone of those interested knew 
of the will, executed impromptu the day pre- 
vious, and by which she principally benefited. 
Ellen Wade gave no account of her previous 
life or antecedents, simply saying that she had 
earned her living by sewing before her present 
situation was off to her through the means 
of John Sumner, who had only known her by 
hearsay. 2 

A certain Oscar L’Estrange who had visited 
at the house of the deceased the day before his 
death and, as it happened, at the same time as 
the doctor, had met her previously in the em- 
ae oe of a relative, from whose service she 

ad been dismissed under circumstances which 
reflected little credit upon her character. 

This mysterious case of poisoning was pub- 
lished far and wide in the daily papers. The 
trial could not take place for three months. 

As in all other cases of poisoning, but two 
verdicts were ible; murder in the first de- 
gree or not guilty. 


CHAPTER XTX, 
A DISCOVERY. 


Hottow murmurs, gurgling, surging sounds 
as of rushing torrents, mysterious, unmeanin, 
whispers, formed themselves, at last, into haman 
rege carrying on an animated conversation, 


and Walter Merritt opened his eyes on a plain, 
ee dasa room, furnished neatly enough 
but with that unmistakable air of articles 


thrown together for convenience, without refer- 
ence to any individual taste, which belongs to 
hotels and lodging-houses in general. 

His mind was quite clear, He remembered 
everything up to the time of his fall, After 
that was a ee blank. By the fire sattwo 

ple with a table between them, feasting on 
Hee and onions, interspersed with draughts 
of aromatic and stcaming coffee, a man of the 
darkest hue of the African race, and a woman 
already known in these pages as Yellow Jude. 

The latter was in high glee, narrating a story 
of her past life. Walter erritt heard without 
heeding her words, intent on other Tete, 
until a femiliar name caught hisear, Witha 


16 


sudden intuition he let his eyelids fall, turned 
his face to the pillow and listened eagerly. 

‘* Ethel Raymond,” said the woman, “‘ dat ar’s 
de name, and Ill tell you howl got such a 
mighty good chance: aa 

“You see our ole massa, Colonel Montijeo, he 
was mighty proud and stuck-up-like as he got 
good reason to be, and his son Carlos he went | 
and fell in love wid some o’ de poor white trash 
what lives in dem dar low streets, down at St. | 
Augustine, mighty pooty gall too, but Lor’! | 


| 


> 


wasn’t ole colonel mad about it 

“ Well, he says, says he, ‘if my son, born ob 
dis mighty fine ole Spanish blood, if my son 
done gone marry sech low trash,’ sez he, ‘he 
shall never darken my doors again,’ says he. 

“Carlos he was mighty proud too, and when 
he hears that he sez, sez he, ‘I won’t be turned 
out twice,’ sez he, ‘and ’'ll marry her ef I like,’ 
so off he goes and they didn’t done hear nothing 
about him for a year’n more. 

“Ole colonel he went about lookin’ like he was 
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‘Well, she don’ died right thar an’ she don’ 
tell me dat de colonel’s son, Carlos, he was done 
gone dead, too, and, sez she, ‘ Jude,’ says she, 
“take my baby to ole colonel,’ says she, ‘an’ tell 
him dat ar’s his gran’chile.’ I was mighty 
*fraid ob ole colonel for fear what he might do 
when I done tell him. 

“T was a-thinkin’ ’bout dat ar when Jim he 
comes to see me. Jim was my ole man "bout 
ae ar times, but Lor! I didn’t think bery much 
0 him. 

“ Says I, ‘dat ar’s ole colonel’s darter-in-law,’ 
and golly! how he shivered. But after a while, 
says he, ‘ Jude, I know a lady what would give 
millions o’ money for dat ar infant.’ 

“Tt seems dar was a lady stayin’ down dar 
for her healf, an’ she’d done gone pizened her 
baby, by accident, and was mighty anxious to 
get another—rich Norvern lady, name o’ Ray- 
mond, as I was a-tellin’ you. 

‘‘Well, Jim, he put me up to goin’ dar. He 
was to have half the money, you see, to go up 
Norff wid. 

“T went to dat ar lady an’ I tole her dat ar | 
chile was an orphelin and hadn’t no father nor | 
no mother; I tole her dat its mover had don’ | 
gone ask me to get some good lady to take care 
of it, and I tell’d what the expenses of the fu- 
neral wasn’t paid, and what a lot o’ trouble dat 
ar chile had guv me, and she forked *bout a 
bushel o’ money.” 

‘* Bushel!” said the black man, derisively. 

“Yes, bout a bushel. Jim he got the moss of 
it, but I tell you, I lived mighty fine for a while; 
T had camel’s hair shawls, and silk dresses, an: 
oll sorts ob fine things. All dose af niggers 
bowed down to me and handed me about’s if I 
was white as chalk. 

‘‘T was moss scared to deff, dough, when I 
was a-comin’ away from dat ar white lady’s, 
Mrs. Raymond’s. ‘I see Massa Doctor. "Pea 
to me like he might go an’ tell ole colonel I'd 
stole a picanninny.” 

“Eh! How did Massa Doctor know anys 
about dat ar chile? You're stuffin’ me, Jude, 
said Jude’s companion. 

‘No, Lan’t neither. I done forgot to tell you 
the best part ob my story. 

‘¢ You see; whenever any of us nigger wenches 
we gota chile, old colonel he was always mighty 
pleased an’ he always gives us .a mighty fine 
present, so I thinks to myself dat I might as 
well has dat ar present, too, so I got Jim to put 
ole colonel’s darter-in-law in de woodshed, an’ 
I sends my Pedro down dar to put his back 
ag’in’ the door. Den I goes to bed, and takes 
o.e colonel’s grand-darter “long 0’ me, an’ I 
sends for ole colonel an’ de doctor. 

‘* Reg’lar massa doctor, he warn’t dar, but dar 
was a doctor visitin’ ole colonel, an’ dey boff 
comes down, an’ de ole colonel shows his teeth 
an’ look mighty pleasant, an’ de strange massa 
doctor, he says: 

“<She’s a strong one,’ says he, an’ he looks 
mighty s’prised when he sees my littlest, but 
ole colonel he didn’t know’ny better. Thought 
it warmine, sure, sartain. Sol got my present.” 

‘Laws! but you were smart, Jude!” said the 
man. “But how did that turn out about de 
doctor?” 

“Oh, yes, as I was about to say,” continued 
Jude, ‘‘ massa doctor didn’t say nothin’, not a 
word, and I didn’t say nothin’ neither, but one 
day I sees him, and says he: 

“* Your chile’s gettin’ long mighty fine,’ says 
he, ‘ Jude.’ 

“Says I, ‘Mighty glad to hear dat, massa 
doctor,’ savs T. 
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“ *Sing’lar!’ says he, ‘ mighty sing’lar!’ 

“He didn’t say what, but I knew well enough 
he was thinkin’ mighty sing’lar white aay 
should ’dopt nigger Jude’s chile. 

“Soon as we got free, I went to massa doc- 


tor. 
‘“‘ Says I—Jim tole me what to say.” 


“TJ thought Jim went up Norf wid dat ar | 


bushel 0’ money,” interrupted the man. 

“Well, he did,” said Jude, “but he come 
down again. Can’t you let me talk? Says I: 

‘** Massa doctor, ‘pears like my chile what ole 
colonel sold to dat ar Norvern y, Mrs. Ray- 
mon’, says I. ‘’Pears like she muss be purty 
big. *Pears like I’d joy to see her again.’ 

. SS ag like you might,’ says he. 

“Says I: 

ls Does you think I might git her back? 

“ Says he; 

‘“** No doubt.’ 

“So says I: 

‘** Massa doctor, couldn’t you gib me a stiff- 
cat dat she war mine?’ 

‘Yas,’ says he, and he takes his pa) 
and writes me dis yere stiffcat,” and 


r out 
ellow 


| Jude took a paper from the bosom of her dress. 


“ What's dat fur?’ asked her companion. 

“Tsn't I jess goin’ to tell yer?” said Jude. 

“T wanted ter git some money out o’ some- 
body, so I comed Norff. Jim was a-goin’ to 
bring me, but Lor’! Jim an’t no sort of a man. 
I don’t think much ob him, nohow.” 

‘* He’s all talk, an’ no cider!” 

“Yah! yah! yah!” laughed both in chorus. 

‘* Well,” said the woman, “dat ar . Ray- 
mond, she buyed me off a great many times. 
She was scared ob her husband. Mighty pomp- 
ous man! her husband war. Bress your soul 
and body! He didn’t know dat chile warn’t 
his’n. But soon as dat ar Mrs. Raymond, she 
done gone dead, de gemman said he didn’t want 
nuffin to do with nigger wench’s daughter. 

“Tse been scootin’ round scarin’ her eber 
since, and now she’s gone, flowed—whar’, I 
don’t know more’n Simon.” 

With these words Yellow Jude turned and 
looked fixedly at the bed. 

‘Dat gemman is jess about well,” said she. 
“Tell dat by de color of him’s skin.’ 

Walter Merritt turned his head with an in- 
voluntary sound, half sigh, half (ate 

He opened his eyes slowly, cect om to 
feign unconsciousness, if that were possible ; 
but the woman’s quick glance, her gesture to 
her companion, which caused him to remove 
the remains of the supper with neatness and 
dispatch, proved that she could not be deceived. 

* Massa L’ will be glad to hear dat 
you’s well,” said Yellow Jude. ‘He takes a 
mighty heap of interest in you.” 

“And who is Mr. L’Estrange?” asked Walter. 

“Suvern gemman ob distinction,” was the an- 
swer, ‘‘ what picked you up when somebody 


done gone knocked you down in the streets. | 


He tole me very particular you wasn’t to be at 
noexpense. He’s paid the doctor and the hotel- 
keeper. All you got ter do is to get along out 
ob here soon’s you're well.” 


CHAPTER XxX. 
WALTER MERRITT FINDS EMPLOYMENT. 

To find Ethel was Walter Merritt’s first wish 
—to tell her the news that he had learned! 
How this was to be accomplished he had no 
idea; but he had firm faith in the theory that 
“strong desire amounts to prophecy,” and 
meant to bring his desire to pass in some way. 

The facts t Yellow Jude had narrated 
could of course be substantiated in some way; 
but as yet he had only hearsay evidence from a 
source which would scarcely command cre- 
dence. It would be of no use to publish such 
information, and until he had found Ethel and 
confirmed. the truth of the story he determined 
not to return to his friends unless driven by ac- 
tual want. 

He laughed at the idea of starvation fer a few 
days, even though he had discovered that all his 
money but a little loose change had been stolen 
or lost from his pockets. It was not long before 
the case grew serious. The fact that he was not 
worth his salt, unaided, or, at least, that there 
was no available way for him to earn it, was 
very humiliating, yet none the less a fact. 

Respectable bankers, dry: merchants, 
employers of all kinds, had hundreds of young 
men at hand to choose from, young men who 
could ‘“‘ read, write and cipher ” quite as well as 
Walter Merritt, and who had ides recom- 
mendations and, dreadful word—experience. 

Difficulties onl spurred him on for a while; 
but, when his funds had diminished a little 
more, he found that an insufficient breakfast 
and a few hours’ trudging scarcely fit a man 
for displaying skill either of muscle or mind. 

He foresaw that he must return home, where, 
as he had no roe intention of marrying, he 
would be well received and looked forward to a 
complete reconciliation, when the true story of 
Ethel’s birth should be known. He liked to 
think how eager his mother and sisters would 
be to offer her reparation. 7 

Having mentally declared himself incapable 
of any useful thing, which, however, was far 
from being the case, he determined to re- 


turn home and make the humiliating confession, 


and then set to work, in earnest, with his fa- 
pepe: assistance and acquired practical educa- 
‘ion. 

Having arrived at this wise conclusion, he 
spent his last remaining currency in a miserable 
restaurant for a cup of execrable coffee and a 
stale roll, and was about to depart for the pa- 
ternal mansion when a paper, lying upon a table 
near by, caught his eye. 

He picked it up, and the advertisement which 
first attracted his attention was the one Ethel 
had noticed referring to herself. The one below 
it carried its full significance to him, and he was 
overjoyed with the idea that he might have a 
double piece of good news to impart. 

He made his es with haste to the office of 
Frazer Dodge, and inquired for that gentleman 
of a young colored man who opened he door of 
the outer office. He was shown to a small inner 
room immediately, and confronted the lawyer, 
who was a small man with an immense quan- 
tity of white forehead, a very spare quantity of 
wiry hair streaked with gray, and two small, 
dancing eyes, with an incredible depth of power 
and meaning in them. 

“T have come,” said Walter Merritt, ‘‘ in re- 
ference to your advertisement of this morning. 
Tam acquainted with both the parties adver- 
tised for.” 

The young colored man before mentioned laid 
down the pen with which he was writing at a 
desk. Walter glanced at him as if he supposed 
the lawyer would dismiss him. Mr. Dodge said, 

biti anf call you in a few minutes, Pedro;” 
when he took his papers to a desk in the outer 
room and fell to work. ‘‘ You have come from 
Miss Montijeo, probably known to you by tke 
name of Raymond?” 

Walter handed Lawyer Dodge his card, which 
the other pocketed, having first glanced at it. 

“No, sir; I have come to bring what ma 

rove valuable information or otherwise— 
ave no means of judging. Is she supposed to 
be of African descent?” 

“No, sir,” said Lawyer Dodge, ‘‘ we had dis- 
covered her to be the gran design of Col. 
Alvaraez Montijeo, now living in St. Augustine, 
and anxious to receive her. She will be an 
heiress. But our advertisement has been in 
nearly a week.” 

** And no answer?” 

- No answer; and as yet no clue to either 

“T will tell you my story,” said Walter, “as 
briefly asI can. Iwas engaged to Miss Ethel 
Raymond, and we were about to be married, 
when the news burst upon us that she was the 
child of a woman named Judith.” 

“Yellow Jude. Yes,” said the lawyer, nod- 


ding. 

“Her adopted mother died of the shock of the 
discovery. r. Raymond acted in a most—” 

“Yes, yes. So much we know,” said Lawyer 
Dodge. * She left home.” 

“ After the first shock of the discovery,” con- 
tinued-Walter, ‘‘I found that my feelings to- 
ward her were unchanged. I—I quarreled with 
my relatives on her account—for | determined 
that I would marry her, if she would have me, 
in spite of everything. My father was equally 
determined that I should not; so we parted. I[ 
met her, by accident, shortly after; found that 
she had been at work, was out of one place look- 
ing for another. Meanwhile, being unable to 
ta eare of myself, I could not help her, She 
suddenly disappeared; and, just at that time, I 
received a blow on the head that left me uncon- 
scious for some time. And now comes my in- 
formation, whatever it may be worth. I was 
nursed by a woman called Yellow Jude, at a 
small hotel called the Orleans House, and the 
woman was hired for the purpose by a gentile- 
man named L’Estrange.” 

“T)Estrange?” asked Lawyer Dodge. 

“Ves, Why do you ask? 

“ A mere coincidence, perhaps; but that is 
the name of the widow Colonel Montijeo mar- 
ried. This woman gave you information?” 

“Unconsciously. She thought me asleep, and 
related the whole story of the deception.” 


“One question, please,” said the lawyer, 
drawing a note-book from his pocket. ‘Where 
did ar first meet Miss Raymond?” 

“ Outside of a restaurant in —— street. She 
was poing to the house of a Mrs. Smith.” Wal- 
ter Merritt added the address. ‘‘ We went to- 


gether to the S—— Bank, where she drew a 
check.” 

‘Mr, Merritt,” said the lawyer, “I tell you 
frankly, I fear there is some curious deviltry at 
work in this affair. I see you are interested. 
You are intelligent; of fine, unobtrusive appear- 
ance—is there any possibility of my ees | 
your services? e fact that Miss Raymonc 
and the colored woman have not appeared 
means something, and something serious. Ye!- 
low Jude would come any distance merely for 
the ten dollars reward alone. She’s a mercenary 
unreasoning creature. There’s some deeper mind 
than hers at work. Young Pedro,” indicating 
the young mulatto in the other room, “is her 
son, who witnessed the transaction between her 
and ‘ White Jim ’—the burial of Isabella Monti- 
jeo. A fine young fellow. And now, what ¢o 
you say to my proposition?” 
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“*T accept it with thanks; and will enter into 
any work you give me with all my heart and 
soul,” replied Walter. 

“Come home with me and talk it over,” said 
Lawyer Dodge. ‘I am just going to lunch.” 

Walter Merritt went home with the lawyer, 
as invited, and became an inmate of his house 
while prom ting the search for the lost Ethel. 
He imparted all the facts that had transpired— 

iving Lawyer Dodge his fullest confidence. 
‘he short interview with Oscar L’Estrange, the 
remarks that Mrs. Smith had made, when he 
inquired for Ethel at her lodging-house—grumb- 
lings in reference to Yellow Jude, whom she 
designated as ‘ niggers.” 
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answered. Walter’s inquiries at the hotel had 
elicited nothin: 
had seen with Yellow Jude was sometimes em- 
ployed there as a porter, and a promise that he 
should be sent to Lawyer Dodge's office when he 
next presented himself. 

It happened that Walter, on one of his expe- 
ditions, came across this man. He had taken 


once betray his motive. It was evident that he 


had been warned against betraying Yellow 
Jude’s whereabouts; but a little money worked 
a change in the man’s whole manner, and, with 
many meaning nods and mysterious whispers, 
he imparted the desired knowledge. 


except that the man whom he | 


certain hints from Frazer Dodge, and did not at | 


ciously, and opposite the mistress of the apart- 
ment sat a fat and smiling negress, 

“Ye see, Jude,” said this woman,” I dreamt 
that I was a-standing on a_ telegraph-pole 
a-shouting, so I jes’ thought I'd come and ask 
you what that was fur. Maybe it might be fur 
a lucky number, that’s what I was a-thinking. 
*Bout time some money came in. ’*Pears to me 
it don’t do nothin’ but go out, and what to do 
*bout brekfuss for my ole man and me to-mor- 
row I don’t know. I can’t go griddle-cakes 
*thout squinches, nohow. I do love squinch pre- 
sarbes.” 

“You know you owe me a quarter now,” said 
Yellow Jude, looking up as she paused in some 


get lte @ ig ESE 


SHE STEPPED UP TO THEM QUICKLY. 


“WILL YOU PLEASE TELL ME WHERE I CAN FIND A NIGHT'S LODGING?” sHE ASKED.—Page 7, 


His first task was to search through the books 
of teachers’ agencies, and other places where 
employment was found. They discovered the 
fact that Oscar L’Estrange had procured Ethel 
her first situation; at Mrs. Garth’s, they ascer- 
tained the fact that she had remained in that 
situation for over two months, the date agreein 
exactly with the time of Walter’s meeting witi 
her. Her name was registered at the bank, in 
connection with Mr. Garth’s check, the young 
man who had received it having preserved a 
memorandum of the affair, and remembering 
Walter Merritt perfectly. There all clue sud- 
denly ceased. 

Meanwhile the advertisements remained un- 


CHAPTER XX1 
YELLOW JUDE SURPRISED. 
In a dilapidated shanty, banked in by high 


brick walls, Yellow Jude sat in a small, low | 


room, from the walls of which the plastering 
and paper had fallen together, leaving immense 
spaces of bare laths. 
epitome of squalor, from the greasy, ragged 
carpet and the stove with its pipe thrust through 
a broken pane of the window, to the smoke- 
blacked ceiling. 

A mahogany table, bereft of one leaf and 
bolstered against the wall to its proper balance, 


was spread with a score of y cards, over 
which the yellow-turbaned head nodded saga- 


he whole place was an | 


real or pretended calculation on the cards be- 
, fore her, and just then came a sharp rap at the 
rattling door. 

With a dextrous hand the mulatto woman 
swept the cards into her lap under the apron she 
wore, and the negress rose, 

‘Pll drop in again fore I goes to bed,” said 
| she. “‘I’s got some ironin’ to do yet,” and so 
| saying betook herself away. 
| As she stepped out two persons stepped in, 
| Mr. Frazer Dodge and Walter Merritt. The 


latter remained standing by the door, the former 
sat down on one of the broken-seated cane 

| chairs, with an air of ease and familiarity as 
tonishine to behold, 


: 
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‘** Good-evening, madam,” said he, at the same 


time handing her a package of tobacco, wrapped 


in shining tin-foil. 

Her crafty face broke into a smile and she 
eagerly snatched at the proffered gift. 

“Dunno dese gemmen, though,” said she. 

“‘Oh, yes,” said Lawyer Dodge. ‘“ At least 
this gentleman remembers his nurse at the Or- 
leans House. I think he wants to give you 
something handsome for being so careful of 


him.” 

“Mighty glad to hear dat!” said Yellow 
Jude. “I was keerful ob his health. Awful 
skeered all the time for fear he’d ketch cold and 
hab a collapse, too.” 

“We'd like to know where Mr. L’Estrange 
lives, Jude,” said Lawyer Dodge. 


Yellow Jude’s face became an utter blank in | 


an instant. 

Neber heard ob no gemman ob dat name,” 
she said. 

“The gentleman who was so kind to Mr. 
Merrit,” said Mr. Dodge. 

“Oh, him. Dat was a gemman name ob 
Brown, I think. Can't say for sartin. I don’t 
know whar he done gone to.” 

The lawyer dropped the subject for the time 
being, and said, looking m 
stove: 

‘How do you like living up North, Jude?” 

“Mighty well, sah.” 

‘““Where were you brought up?” 

‘‘On de plantation of Colonel Pedro Aharaez 
Montijeo, in St. Augustine, State of Florida, 
My | Renee et he was an African prince.” 

** Indeed!” said thelawyer. “Did you leave 
many of your children in the south?” 

“Only Araminta Eulalie. She went to Ala- 
bama. She could dress ladies’ hair beautiful. 
Smartest girl you eber see’d. Rest on ’em all 
scattered up North. There was one ob mine 
*dopted by white folks in her infanticide. Ethel 
Raymond they called her. You see her old 
mammy was a slabe and I wanted her to ’joy 
the precious pribileges ob liberty.” 

‘“Now, Jude,” interrupted Mr. Dodge, “you 
know you invented that story to get out of 
trouble with Colonel Montijeo. » He’s very anx- 
ious to find his granddaughter now.” 

“Eh, what’s that?’ asked Yellow Jude, ap- 
parently startled into a paroxysm of fear. 

“He’s quite willing to reward any one who 
knows where she is.” 

“T don’t,” said the woman. “Wish I did! 
But she ain’t here. Didn’t I have a doctor’s stif- 
ficat? . Ain’t I got it now?” 

“Yes,” said Lawyer Dodge. ‘‘We lnow 
that, but you know that wasn’t legal. You 
might get into trouble by that, you know. Such 
things are not allowed in the North. Suppose 
yer one had seen Miss Bella come to your cabin 

die? 

Yellow Jude’s teeth fairly rattled. Her eyes 
rolled fearfully. 

“Dey didn’t,” she said, under her breath. 
Nobody, ’thout it was a sperrit.” 

““Suppose they had seen you and Jim bury 
her in the slave’s lot?” 

‘“What'll they do to me? It ain’t true,” said 
the woman. 

“Now, Jude, don’t commit yourself,” said 
the lawyer. “ You mg ie as well own up. 
There’s more to be got by owning up than by 
denying it.” 

Then he opened the door which looked out on 
the platform of a rickety flight of steps, which 
led to the yard below, and gave a little whistle. 

Pedro ap dd. 

“ Now Jude what you remember about 
Isabella Montijeo,” said the lawyer. 

The effect of this sudden appearance on Jude 
was not exactly what any one present antici- 
pated. She sat down again on the chair from 
which she had risen in her fright, put her hands 
on her knees and burst into a prolonged and 
hearty laugh. 

Lor’, now,” said she, as soon as she could 
pipe if that ain’t my Pedro Montijeo, Wal, 
if he ain’t a reg’lar gentleman I’d like to know. 
Mos’ as good as white folks. You went and 
told on your ole mammy, did yer? Who'd ’a’ 
thought you knowed so much?’ 

“How d’ye do, mother?” said Pedro, ‘You 
see the old colonel was looking for his son when 
the plantation hands broke up long after you 
left and I thought it was right to let him know. 
He didn’t blame you, He knew you didn’t mean 
any harm, or, anyway, all he wants is to find 
the daughter. ere is she, mother?” 

‘True as you live, I don’t know,” said Jude. 

Lawyer Dodge whipped & portable inkstand 
from his pocket, then, referring to a memoran- 


dum-book, took from another pegkss a folded | 
| does he do? Immediately he visits the woman 


sheet of parchment, and, with the gold pen 
which hung from his watch-chain, inscribed a 
confession of Yellow Jude's perfidy, couched in 
the plainest terms, which he for the edifi- 
cation of the assembled party. 
to that intefetingfetaal, psy for. the pur 
o that inter ig female, i for the pur- 
of healing her wound fedlinys andanaking 
er communicative, 
“Now, Jude,” said he, “‘can you write your 
name?” 


“Yes, I kin,” she said, and the document was | 
» Which soon | 


handed to her for her 


itatively at the | 


| thing 


straggled across the parchment, accompanied 
by many sprawling ink-blots and scratches. 
“There, now,” said she, “‘my littlest taught 


| me to do that.” 


Pedroand Walter Merritt also appended their 
names as witnesses, and so Ethel Raymond’s 


title to the name and inheritance of Montijeo | 


was established. 

“You failed to get Mr. L’Estrange’s address,” 
said Walter, as he and the lawyer walked away 
together leaving Pedro behind them. 

“Yes,” said the other, “but I discovered 


what I wanted to know, at least to my own sat- | 
A man who lives at hotels can easily | 


isfaction. 
be found, if it should prove necessary or advis- 
able to see him or would answer any purpose. 


What I wanted was to know whether he was | 


interested, in some way, in keeping Miss Monti- 
jeo in ignorance of her good fortune. 

“The widow L’Estrange, whom Col. Monti- 
jeo married, has a grown son, and that son paid 
a visit to Yellow Jude in St. Augustine, after 
the discovery was made. So much I learned 
some time ago. 

““How have they a to keep the young 
lady from appearing? That is our next ques- 
tion. 

“And how to find her?’ said Walter Merritt, 
sadly. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
THE MURDER TRIAL. 
“Tis is a curious murder case,” said Frazer 


| blackmailing of Mrs. Raymond I should not 


Dodge, laying down his newspaper. ‘Been | 


it, Merritt? About this Ellen Wade.” 
“No,” said Walter, ‘‘I don’t much care for 
murder cases, in general. What is this about?’ 
“The nurse-girl has poisoned her employer, a 
rich old gentleman, who was a sort of literary 
man in his youth, and seems to have been an 


| exceptionally good and amiable person. 


ere isn’t the least doubt about the poison- | 


ing, as I understand it. The physician came in 
just as the man had swallowed it, a big dose of 
red prussiate of potash, and he had given some- 
thing, I forget what, some perfectly harmless 
white powder. 

“The girl claims not to have known what 
was in the paper, nor even to have opened it 
until she gave it to the sick man, but the physi- 
cian’s character is undoubted, the evidence of 
the prescription perfectly positive, and no one 
could, by any possibility, have tampered with 
the package, excepting the housemaid who was 
in a short time sweeping the room.” 

‘‘ What was the motive for the crime?” asked 
Walter. 

“The motive? Yes. That’s what puzzles me,” 
replied the other. ‘‘The girl was a poor sewing- 
girl who lived in ‘a wretched tenement-house, 
and seems to have been very much bettered by 
her position. The man was kind to her, and 
had Pe written a will in her favor. 

“Té must have been impatience for riches; 
but such fearful gy ae is hardly credible, 
and she seems to have made a very good im- 
pression on the servants. 

“The housemaid, Maria Bell, broke out sob- 
bing, and said—let me see—here it is—‘ burst 
out sobbing violently, and screamed wildly. 
“Oh, don’t, please, hang her! She’s just as good 
and sweet as she can She wouldn’t poison 
anybody. Oh, I know she wouldn’t.”’ 

‘The ease is not through yet, but the evi- 
dence seems quite complete already. There can 
be but one verdict, I think. 

‘‘ By the way, one of the witnesses is named 
Lv’ . Curious coincidence that we should 
come across the name in! Itis by no means 
acommon one, Merritt, we must find the man 
—our L’Estrange, I mean—without loss of time. 
Everything else has failed. Oscar his name is. 

“Let me see,” he added, turning the news- 
paper. ‘This one’s is Emil. 

You don’t think Miss Montijeo would have 
married him?” 

“T do not,” said Walter, ‘‘ yet I know nothing 
of what had ed between them, except his 
own words. He offered her marriage. She was 
nota girl, as you know by evidence, to do any- 

rom mercenary motives and it was plain 
to me that she cared nothing for him. What is 
your idea about him?” 

“* My ideas, of course, are founded only on the 
evidence I have gleaned. 

“His mother was a widow, extravagant and 
poor, judging by the debts she left behind her 
in New Orleans; the son knew how to spend 


| money, Sppareninys when he was a mere boy se 
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ears, e was doubtless looking forwar 
inherit his stepfather’s unincumbered property, 
when suddenly an heiress was heard of. What 


| who holds the secret of the heiress’ whereabouts. 


He then comes to New York. It happening 


| that she is hunting for a governess’ situation, he 


| 


| 


secures a position for the y_in question 
where she will be accessible to his own ad- 
vances, offers himself twice. It seems a clear 
case, 

“Do you suppose the woman knows where 
Ethel is? age Walter. 

“Decidedly not, I should say,” was the an- 
swer, ‘‘I do not yet understand how far she 
and L’Hstrange are acting in concert, 


The ' 


have thought could be his suggestion, although 
even that is possible. 

‘After failing to marry her, if he were a 
villain, his next wish would be to get her out 


of the way— 

“T beg your pardon, Merritt. It’s only a 
‘case’ to me, forgot your interest in the 
matter. This anxiety is telling on you. We must 
go to work to-morrow and look up the missing 
man, D 

“Perhaps Jude can be bribed. I think it 
more than likely. If not the hotel books are 
our Snide, I tried a letter to his mother, as I told 
you I would. She gives me no information. 
Does not know where he is stopping; isnot even 
sure that he is in New York, as she has no cor- 
respondence with him. 

“Good-night, Merritt,” he said, for Walter 
had risen to retire. “I have a little writing to 
do, but I shan’t sit up long. We must: be fresh 
for our work in the morning.” 


CHAPTER XXTII. 
THE VERDICT. 


“‘Guiitry of murder in the first degree,” said 
Frazer Dodge, laying the paper down on his 
bachelor breakfast-ta ble, and taking a sip of 
coffee. ‘‘ Well, that was what I expected. I 
must finish reading the evidence in the evening. 
What a world it is, to be sure. Now for work.” 

Walter’s eyes had fallen, mechanically, on 
the outspread sheet. Suddenly they dilated 
with horror. A look of inexpressible agony 

issed over his features. He tried to speak but 

is lips only moved in dumb silence. He pointed 
to a paragraph in one of the columns, thrust 
the paper toward the lawyer, with a shaking 
hand and fell back into his chair, gasping: 

“Great God! My Ethel!” 

The lawyer read slowly, carefully, without 
uttering an ejaculation, from one end of the 
column to the other, then aloud: 

‘+The prisoner was discovered by certain per- 
sons who attended the trial, to be identical 
with a young woman named Ethel Raymond, 
who was ficating around impecuniously in 
search of lucrative employment, some time since. 

“Tt will be remembered, that, at the pre- 
liminary trial three months since, one of the 
witnesses, Emil L’Estrange, testified to having 
met the prisoner previously at the house of a 
Mr. Garth. It has since transpired that she 
was there employed as governess of a young 
and beautiful daughter, but found other em- 
pores of a different nature for herself, par- 

culars of which we do not hear. She was dis- 
missed in disgrace. 

“Tt reflects credit on the kindly heart and 
manliness of Mr. L’Estrange, a gentleman who 
belongs to the Southern aristocracy, that he 
withheld this statement at the later trial, from 
compassion for the criminal who has the form 
of a woman, and, strange to say, a very seduc- 
ae charming one, and the heart, alas! of a 

end, 

After reading this, the lawyer sat in medita- 
tion some minutes, so many that Walter Mer- 
a stunned and bewildered by the first shock, 
had regained his senses and stood chafing at his 
silence. The blow, instead of prostrating Ethel’s 
lover, had, by putting horrible facts in the place 
of vague imaginations and speculations, given 
his active min gia to lay hold upon, and 
for the time, at least, he believed that such 
strength of will as his must accomplish its ob- 
ject, in spite of every obstacle. 

Tnexorable fate, cruel circumstance, the com- 
ing shadow of ag’ aay eae seemed puny ene- 

ies before his single-handed might. 

The hallucination was so real it amounted to 
insanity, and the look of elation on his face— 
such a look as a strong man gives, breasting a 
fierce wind, evidently suggested the idea of in- 
sanity to his companion. 

‘Come, come,” said the lawyer, “‘ we mustn’t 
take it that way. Let us goandsee her. I say—” 

But here he broke down. He had actually 
nothing to say, expected to see Walter Merritt 
go raving mad before his eyes the next instant, 
and felt that there was no comfort to be given. 

The ‘‘case” was as nothing. In his stron 
sympathy with this young man, whom he ha 
—— to like sincerely, he could think of noth- 
ing else. 

“We must save her now, somehow,” said 
Walter Merritt, ing somewhat hurriedly 
and excitedly. ‘Of course you know she is 
innocent, Mone is the only power, hers and 
mine; it is all at your disposal. For Heaven's 
sake give me all your mind, for I feelasif mine 
were going?” 

To explain the reference to his money, we 
must here mention that Walter Merritt had be- 
come reconciled to his relations, who were now 
in deep ermpethy, with Ethel Raymond, while, 
as yet, they little knew that she and the Ellen 
Wade from whom their very thoughts recoiled, 


were one and the same person. _ 
‘‘We will go and see her,” said the lawyer, 
gravely. 3 
Bthel’s innocence was only a remote possi- 


bility to him... He had. seen the downfall of no- 
ble natures, knew that temptation often con- 
quered principle, The only evidence that we'¢l- 


No. 2. 


ed a feather’s weight with him, was, the fact 
that Ethel had already refused 
man’s protection when she had only to stretch 
out her hand for either and was in need of both. 
But in both these cases pride was involved, he 
reasoned within himself. 
In the present there was a feeble, perhaps to 
her thinking, a worthless life to annihilate, and 
she would have risen triumphant to independent 


riches, if her crime had remained a secret. 


Pale as death, almost as motionless, Ethel sat 
in her cell, doomed, despairing, wondering at 
the fate that had come upon her. Already she 
had been besieged by visitors. She scarcely no- 
ticed when some one whispered to her that two 
men were waiting, and Walter Merritt and his 


er. entered. 

ords are but half of any conversation, and 
of the one that followed, between Ethel and 
Walter, perhaps they were not so much. The 
situation was one not easily to be appreciated. 
except by the miserable few who have passed 
through such an ordeal, but Walter’s presence 
and sympathy moved the stagnant pulses of 
life in Ethel’s bosom. She moved, she felt, she 
became again a living woman though a stricken 
one. 

The man who paced the cell keeping watch 
upon her, leaned sobbing Men reves he wall at 
last, the sense of emotion netrated to his 
very heart, used as he was witnessing the 
last hours of condemned criminals. 

‘‘ My poor Ethel!” said Walter, ‘‘ will it be a 
little comfort to you to know that your mother 
was a woman you could have loved—?” 

***Not my miserable persecutor!” said Ethel, 
not taken by surprise at this strange intelli- 
mce, the great surprise of her terrible fate 

7 oe swallowed up all possibility of any 
other. 

Then she added devoutly: 

Thank God!” 

It seemed to the jailer a serious thanksgiving, 
coming from the lips of a girl whose interest in 
life was done forever, to whose despairing cup 
no human scorn could add one bitter drop. Her 
lover perhaps was the only one who understood it. 

“As time is limited for the day,” said Law- 
yer Dodge, ‘‘ perhaps we had better not enter 
into iculars. would like to ask a few 
questions.” 

Ethel looked up in rise, but the lawyer 
followed fast with his questions and her answers 
followed them, quick and terse, showing that 
her mind was en by the terrors she had 

through. * . 
“Do you suspect any one of having given the 


poison?’ 
Maria Bell is certainly my 


“T can not. 
friend. I feel certain of that, and I am equally 
a that no one else entered the room at any 

‘ime. 

_ You still adhere to the statement you made 
at the preliminary trial, about securing the 
doors and windows before you retired. You 
are quite satisfied with those statements as rep- 
resenting the truth. Was there nothing you 
would wish to have stated differently?” 

“Nothing. It was quite correct.” 

‘** According to the newspaper plans there 
were no possible hiding-places. Low beds. No 
closets but the cabinet and hanging shelves?” 

“‘There was no possibility of any one being 
concealed.” 

‘Have you yourself any idea how the medi- 
cine a have been changed as it undoubtedly 
was 

‘“None, but I have an enemy and he was 
present in the room when the medicine was left 
with me.” F : 

“Had he any opportunity of touching either 
package?” 

* None.” 

‘Did he attend to Dr. Walren’s words?” 

“Very carefully.” 

“Why was he your enemy?” 

“ Because I refused him three times. Refused 
to road ag! The first time, I remember dis- 
perc: e said: 

“*T could have been the best of friends or the 
worst of enemies. Remember it is you who 
have chosen.’” 

‘Why did you not speak of this at the trial?” 

“T saw there was no evidence against him 
and I did not want others to learn who I was, 
whichever way my fate turned. I might have 
spared myself the trouble of concealment. The 
very women who were to have been my brides- 
maids have come to gape at meas if I were a 
wild beast.” 

“One more: was there any intimacy between 
John Sumner and Maria Bell?” 

‘He was courting her, she told me, and she 
seemed to like him. Why do you ask me these 
questions? Is there any hope?” 

“Not unless your innocence could be proven, 
and that speedily. Money will do nothing in 
this case.” 

The lawyer pondered perhaps a few seconds, 
then added another question. / 

“Why did you leave Mrs. Smith’s lodgings so 
suddenly?” 

“The woman—Jude—came there. It made 
me determined that Walter should never see me 
again.” 


money and a | 


f 
e 
fied. 


FLEEING FROM LOVE. 


“You went then, immediately to the tene- 
ment house?” 

“Immediately. There Mr. L’Estrange saw 
me for the last time before that dreadful day. 
He was my only visitor, until Maria Bell came 
to see me, when I was at the point of starva- 
tion. She told me that John Sumner’s mother, 
who lived in the house, had recommended me 
for a nurse.” 

“Did you know the woman?” 

‘““No. I never heard of her. John Sumner 
ee said she did not live in the neighbor- 

ood. 

“Did you ever speak to Maria Bell on the 
subject?” 

“No. It seemed of no importance to me, and 
I did not like to ask her such a question. I 
thought she might possibly have had some rea- 
es of her own for saying what was not exactly 

rue, 

The warden, who had drawn near, listening 
eagerly and suspiciously, moved away as he 
— the signal that the interview must end, and 

alter, bending down to press a kiss on Ethel’s 
lips, whispered: 

‘**Kthel, I will save you, or die myself at the 
same hour—at the same moment.” 

Asmile, sweet and peaceful, broke over Ethel’s 


face. 

“Walter,” she said, ‘through all my life I 
have never done one action contr to the 
light that is in me. That is a consolation to 
me now. Your coming has given me another 
ioy.., Promise to live and be a man, even if I 

e 

“You shall not die!” he whispered, hastily, 
forgetting everything but his strong desire that 


| she should not, and then he left her. 


After that sudden gush of hope reaction came, 
and reaching home, he sat in gloomy silence, his 
chin sunken upon his breast, while the lawyer, 
also silent, knit his brow in thought. 

“This will not do,” said Walter, starting up 
cae “We must take means to rescue 

er! 

“ Break os eh?” said the lawyer, smilin; 
in spite of himself at the young man’s youthf 
enthusiasm. ‘TI don’t think we have enough 
money at our command for that, if it were ad- 
visable. The Montijeo property is contingent 
on the finding of the heiress and the amount 
and settlement on the nature of her education 
and social position; for instance, if she were— 
But that does not concern us at present. Enough 
that it is contingent. Yours—is it at your com- 
mand?” 

“No,” said Walter; “‘but it can, it must, it 
shall be, every cent of it.” 

“Tt is at present entirely under your father’s 
control?” 

“Yes,” replied Walter, hesitatingly, and feel- 
ing the full force of the suggestion. If his fa- 
ther, who was almost unacquainted with Ethel, 
believed her guilty, would he advance anythi 
in such a cause? He felt, too surely, that tha 
father would consider such a proposition a mere 
mad freak, unless convinced of the girl’s inno- 
cence; and how was he to be convinced? 

‘‘Is it possible I am deceiving myself with 
false hopes? Is it possible that such a pure, no- 
ble being must die such a death?” 

His emotion exhausted and silenced him. 

“You must think of something more practi- 
cable than violence,” said the lawyer, ‘ but 
follow out your plan whatever it may be, only 
don’t get yourself into trouble, and I, on my 
ay will do my best, if there is anything to do. 

tis ible there is some faint hope.” 

“Thank you for those words,” said Walter 
wringing the other’s hand and then they parted 
for the night. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
WALTER MERRITI’S EFFORTS. 


Frazer Doves had, in giving a sort of slight 
encouragement to Walter Merritt, only consid- 
ered the young man’s frame of mind, and was, 
indeed, very anxious, dreading the overthrow 
of his reason. On his own he was no more 
convinced of Ethel’s innocence than before. 
His plan, however, was to act on the supposi- 
tion that she was innocent; if, as he said, 
there was anything to be done. 

The execution of the awful sentence was fixed 


at four months’ distance. Meanwhile, Walter 


visited Ethel once a week, and kept alive her | 


hope, while he was failing fast. 
‘If,” said the lawyer, some six or eight weeks 
after the trial, to Walter Merritt in one of their 
a peal consultations, ‘‘ I say ‘if’ because it is 
the habit of my mind to doubt until I am satis- 
Tf, then, she is innocent, there is but one 
person who has a strong motive in throwing 
suspicion upon her. Yellow Jude has evidently. 
in some degree, been his tool; and Maria Be 
had an siete , if it had been to her inter- 


est, to substitute the poison for medicine. One 
of those three, then, is undoubtedly the agent. 
‘“L’Estrange’s affairs must be looked into 


without his knowledge. Yellow Jude could be 
worked upon by bribery. As for Maria Bell, if 
abe be oe cone one, she is a tough and most 


extraor customer. I have noted these 
facts as to L’Estrange. He suppressed his 
Christian name, and used another, in connec- 
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tion with the trial, for which he must have had 
some motive—the motive of hiding his identity 
from those familiar with the name, doubtless. 
He must, then, either have feared some facts in 
relation to his conduct erate Beton rome or the 
prisoner's identity coming to light; which, in 
the event of his being known, would make his 
having been a witness against her—indeed, all 
their former relations—appear very singular. 

‘‘Of course there are other interpretations, 
but I take the one which best suits my purpose. 
He was careful not to give evidence which 
might have brought out the heiress’s name, as 
you remember. 

‘“‘Again: some mysterious, unknown party 
was the means of procuring Ethel her position 
as nurse. L’Estrange was the only person who 
appears to have known where she went after 
leaving Mrs. Smith’s. It seems scarcely likely 
that he should have followed her in her sudden 
flight ; far more probable that he employed 
some one to watch her—some one who would be 
better able to follow a young woman through 
the streets unobserved ; some one whose time 
was not taken up in elegant leisure. Who? 
That is the question.” 

“T don’t see,” said Walter, despondently, 
“ any means of getting at such a question. Do 
you? 

“That remains to be seen,” said the lawyer; 
“meanwhile, what we want is facts. I have 
set a detective at work in the South to discover 
the state of L’Estrange’s business affairs. Al- 
ready I find he is largely in debt, not A in 
St. Augustine, which is his home, but in New 
Orleans, where he spent much of his time. 

‘*T have written to Col. Montijeo, telling him 
that we have, at last, discovered the heiress, 
| and in what a plight. He answers me in a 
heart-broken, rambling epistle. 

“T stated the simple facts, with no comments; 
he has read them with the eyes of his own ima- 
gination. He says: 

‘“* That the daughter of my unfortunate son, 
Carlos, whose memory is most dear to me, 
should have gone astray into such a clouded 
pathway of crime, is a thought which tortures 
me with unutterable anguish, for in her proper 
home, at Montijeo, it could not have eam 
I must save her to repentance, if possible; but 
here, again, duty restrains me. I must not im- 
poverish my amiable and lovely wife for one 
whom I et commiserate, yet who has been 
guilty of a depth of ingratitude and crime that 
makes one shudder to contemplate. 

“<«Though a most unworthy daughter of a 
noble boy, who had but one fault, which he in- 
herited from his father—the fault of a rash tem- 

r—I would not have her, a woman, die so aw- 

‘ul a death. 

“<The sins of fathers are, indeed, visited 
be the children, even unto the fourth genera- 

©) 


n. 

“<Tf it be ible to procure another trial, 
let it be done by all means; and, in prosecutin 
inquiries, draw freely upon my purse, as it shail 
be needed.’” 

‘He thinks her guilty,” said Walter, in great 
excitement. ‘‘Let me write to him. I will 
convince him of her innocence.” 

“Do so, by all means,” said the lawyer. ‘It 
can dono harm. We may need his assistance 

et. And now; there’s a gentleman at the 

th Avenue Hotel, a detective, you under- 
stand, name of Pierrepont, at present. You 
will remember, in case he communicates with 
you. He has taken aroom adjoining Mr. L’Es- 
| trange’s, and has already struck up an ac- 
quaintance. I will now see Maria Bell and try 
to find the reason of her misstatement to the 
prisoner—about John Sumner’s mother, I mean 
—and you had better deal with Yellow Jude 
alone. I will take my turn afterward.” 

Walter Merritt took his way to Yellow Jude’s 
home. The hour was dusk; and weet through 
a narrow and dirty alley, which led to the house, 
he came iow erect upon a well-dressed man. 
He carried a light cane, and on his bosom glit- 
tered three star-like diamonds, 

“ Pardon me,” said this man, ‘do you_know, 
in this neighborhood, a woman named Jane, a 
colored woman, who is a laundress, and does 
gentlemen’s shirts very finely?” 

““T do not,” said Walter; and, in the same 
moment, he recognized in the po the man 
whom he had seen in the moonlight only once, 
who had offered his hand and fortune to Ethel 
on the doorstep of Mts. Smith’s lodging house. 
He was a person whose appearance, voice and 
manner were not easily forgotten. 

Both passed on. alter went on up the 
rickety —e and saw the man standing irreso- 
lute, in the alleyway, still. 

The door of Sade's room stood ajar. She was 
bending over her stove, stewing something in a 


ae she heard the click of the latch, she looked 
over her shoulder, and said, quite angrily : 
“T tells ye I burnt’em all. Couldn’t gib you 
one on ’em ef I wanted to.” 
“Burnt what, Jude?” 
‘Why dose ’ere red—” 
4 ar ‘e turned square around, camer evi- 
ently ing another person than she ex- 
ted. “Instantly she thrust a chair toward 


| her visitor, 
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‘“Was jes’ speakin’ to de gemman ‘bout his 
shirts,” said she. ‘‘ Must ’scuse me bein’ here in 
de dark. Poor Jude hasn’t got any money to 
buy candles wid. 

“Pll give you money for all the candles you 
want,” said her visitor, “but I want a little 
talk with you.” 

“T hopes you ain't arter dat ar gemman, Mr. 
L’Estrange, or something. Anything else, I 
should be mos’ happy to oblige white folks, but 
dat ar gemman he done gone cl’ar away. Ain’t 
neber seen him since.” , 

‘‘No, Jude, ’'ve come to tell you something,” 
said Walter Merritt. 

Jude lighted a tallow-candle, showing that 
she possessed one at least, set it down upon the 
table, and drew another of her rickety chairs in 
unpleasant proximity to her visitor. 


“Jude,” said the latter, ‘‘ you took care of | 


Ethel when she was a very little child, and you | 


were fond of your old master, were you not? 
and of her father?” 

“Yes,” said Jude, ‘I was mighty proud ob 
de ole colonel and all ob ’em.” 

“Do you know where she is now?” 

‘*No, sw’ar to Simon, I don’t.” 


| 


‘“Impracticable creature!” he ejaculated as 
he stood outside, on the rickety platform, anda 
strong and very any ga doubt that the 
woman was deluding him with a false promise 
crept into his mind. 

Then he found his way out into the open 
streets, a perilous journey down those rickety 
steps and the narrow alley, then through an- 
other yard with a trickling hydrant and tub full 
of water directly in his path. As he turned in- 
to this yard, he saw the man whom he had be- 
fore passed, steal out of the alley-way and go 
toward the stairs that led to Jude’s perch. 

He was half-minded to go thither and con- 
front him and the lying woman together, but a 
moment's reflection. taught him the folly of such 
a proceeding; strategy was the only available 
weapon with which Ethel’s prison door could be 
pai He went on to the lawyer’s home | 
through the darkness of the forsy. night, a ter- 
rible gloom settling down upon his heart. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
FRAZER DODGE BECOMES OFFENSIVE. | 
Finpine the lawyer at home, Walter related | 


“T can tell you, Jude; she is in prison, ac- | his day’s experience, both men seated before the | 


cused of murder.” 


Jude rocked herself to and fro in her surprise 


and astonishment, 
**De ole colonel’s granddaughter! Oh, Lors! 
oh, Lors!” ‘She went on with unmeaning ejacu- 
lations and noises for a while, and then asked a 
question which seemed to her very pertinent. 
** Did she hab probocation? Sakae 
dey'll let her go.” 


evening fire, the younger one ina state of deep | 
depression, the pe imperturbable as usual. 
When he reached the part of his’ conversation 
where he had spoken to Yellow Jude of their 
suspicions and of the Ts the lawyer broke in: 
“That was imprudent,” said he, *‘I shouldn’t 
have done that. Wedo not want to put L’Es- 


if she did, _ strange on his guard.” 
“ 


I- see,” said Walter, and it seemed as if a 


It’s a mistake, Jude, but they think she did leaden weight had been added to the heaviness 


it. Ifyou could help clear her you would?” 

‘‘Suah! guess I would. Ole colonel’s grand- 
daughter! White folks!|—jes’ thunk ob it!” 

‘* You can help me save her,” said Walter, re- 
joiced that he had succeeded in arousing some 
displa of feeling. 

‘ Vihatie you gub me?” said Yellow Jude, 
eagerly. 

Give you? Hundreds of dollars, anything, 
if you tell me what I want to know.” 

“In the first place, what did Oscar L’Es- 
trange go to your house in St. Augustine for, 
just after Pedro told Colonel Montijeo about his 
dranddaughter?” xy 

Yellow Jude arose, went and peeped out of 
the door as if to assure herself that no one was 
listening, closed it carefully and sat down 
again, her face assuming an expression of crafty 
meditation. 

‘Jes’ to ask me where she war,” she said, 
aponking slowly and carefully, as if picking her 
words. 

“ Did he ask you to come North?” 

‘No. Icame Norf bekase I was so dreffle 
poor, and I thunk dat ar Miss Raymond might 
gub me something.” 

‘* How did he find you?” 

“He didn’t found me—” began the woman; 
then seeing a stern look creeping over Walter’s 
face, she changed her answer. 

““Well—I went to his hotel. 
he war goin’ to stop.” 

“* And then?” 

‘* Well, then, ole colonel’s granddaughter was 
a-workin’ for her libin’, and Massa Oscar he 


He tole me whar | 


was in lub wider, and he paid me to watch | 


ober her.” 

“ Jude,” said Walter, harshly and impatient- 
ly, ‘did he tell you this?” 

““Tell me? Lord lub you, don’t I know the 
signs. But he tole me: yes, he did, and [ used 
to get. money from boff on ’em—a little, I 
mean.” 

“You watched her?” 


| unprepossessing, like: 


| into the streets. 


‘Until she done gone away from —— street, | 


den—not until you jes’ telled me did I know a 
word about her.” 

‘* Jude, will you swear this?) Swear that you 
know nothing of her being accused of saurder, 
nothing of any poison? What did he—Oscar 
L’Estrange, come here for to-night?” 

“Lord lub you—how fast ye talk,” said Jude. 
“Know *bout ole colonel’s 
’eused? Told ye I didn’t. Sw’ar to gracious 
Massa Oscar ain’t been near me.” 

“‘ Jude, I know that he has.” 


“No; oh, no. Can’t know nothin ob de kind | 


bekase he ain’t. That was dat ar Mr. Brown 
came arter some shirts,” 
“What shall I give you to tell the truth, 
Jude?” , 
‘“Wouldn’t tell it for no’mount of money. 
He ain’t been here!” 


Jude grew uneasy here, rolling her eyes in | 


perplexity, fidgeting, as if longing to escape. 
“T tell you what I'll do, young iman? she 
whispered, getting much closer than before to 


her interrogator. ‘Tl wisit you at your own 
place. Is dat gemman lawyer what wisitated 
me ’round?” 


“At my place? Yes,” said Walter, catching 
at her idea. ‘Come and see us. We will make 
it worth your while to tell us all you know. 
Remember that, whatever anybody else may 
offer. You show that card to any one, and they 
will tell you where to find us, in — street.” 

He put something else in her hand at the same 
time and left, she whispe after him; “Tl 
be dar day after to-morrow, In de ebenin’,” 


| on and on, unheeding the hea 
anddarter being | 


| the lawyer’s house, but home, and there ‘re- 


| fice ready for work. His mood of deep depres- 


of his heart. ‘I’m a blunderer, a fool, anidiot!” 

“Tut, tut,” said the other. ‘‘ We shall have 
to be more vigilant, more active, that is all. 
There seem to be some grounds to work on now. 
L’Estrange has nearly ruined himself. He is 
gambling to such an extent, an old hand, Pier- 
repont tells me. Yellow Jude once secured, I 
think we might work a case of some kind. Of 
course it is very doubtful that she will keep her | 
word, but if she should we must both be at the | 
office to meet her. In the evening, the day after 
to-morrow. 

“Merritt,” said the lawyer, after a slight 
pause, “I want to ask you a question.” 

Walter looked up, expecting to hear some- 
thing in regard to the subject in hand which 
was their staple conversation. He was much | 
surprised when the lawyer said, very gravely: | 

“Am I bad-looking man?” 

He hesitated before answering. 

«Ss out,” said the other, ‘‘you know I | 
asked you the question, and I can’t be offended.” 

“A very good-looking one,” said Walter, feel- 
ing, in spite of himself, a strong sense of anger 
toward a man who could dwell on trivialities at 
such a time. This man of all others who pro- 
fessed friendship for him. 

‘To ape plainly,” said Frazer Dodge, ‘‘ do 
you think any woman could fancy me?” 

“Yes,” said Walter, ‘“‘a cultivated woman 
might be very apt to, i should think. . 1s there 
one on hand?” 

““Hum!” said his questioner, but half satis- 
fied apparently, and disregarding the question. 
“T don’t particularly admire very cultivated 
women, but is my A gee = stiff, awkward, 

y to frighten a pretty 
young girl, should you think?” 

“By no means,” said Walter; “but excuse 
r. Dodge, Lam very much fatigued and 
—dispirited.” 

He hurried away, took his hat and went out 
is irritation against the law- 
yer was such that he could not endure to sit, 0; 
posite him longer. That any one should 
thinking of his own affairs; this man of all 
others, thinking of anything but the one awful 
horror that was always before his eyes, driving 
him further away from hope and happiness, 
was beyond his comprehension. 

The night was late and rainy, but he walked 
fog, the damp- 
ness, the cold raindrops, the ghastly horror be- | 
fore him, the burden of trouble upon his heart | 
weighing it down, down, 

When at last he felt that solitude was too | 
much for him, that he must fly from himself if 
he wished to keep his reason, he went, not to | 


mained a day and night. i 
The next morning # went to the lawyer's of- 


sion was over, and nothing seemed endurable 
but activity. 

Pedro was in the office, deep in his law-book, 
for he was studying law with a good will. 

To Walter’s questions in mga to the Jlaw- 
yer, he answered that he had not been at the 
office the day previous. Walter next went to 
his private residence. There a servant inform- 
ed him that Mr. Dadge had _ not slept at home. 

Back to the office, There Walter waited, re- | 
ceiving such visitors as came, phating: at the | 
lawyer's delay, execrating the folly that had 
kept him from the man whom circumstance, at | 
least, had made a friend in need. } 

At dusk he went out, forgetting that he had 
eaten nothing since early morning, took a turn 
through the streets, returned, expecting to find 


Vou. I. 


Frazer Dodge, for it was nearing the hour when 
Jude: would probably reach the place, if, in- 
deed, she intended keeping her word. 

He was not there, however, and Pedro was 
preparing to lock up. 

“Leave the keys with me, Pedro,” said Wal- 


ters) “I expect ix, Dodge this evening.” 
“Indeed!” said Pedro, and left with a ‘‘ good- 
evening.” { 


Walter waited, but the lawyer did not come, 
waited till the city bells rung nine and Yellow 
Jude, did not make her appearance, waited on 
with a thousand doubts and fears thronging on 
his mind until long past midnight, and then fell 
asleep and woke from one fearful dream after 
another all through the night. 

In one of the terrible visions he had just 
rushed into the midst. of a fierce, sernggettiey 
crowd, to see an executioner with uplifted ax 
standing above Ethel, heard the sharp, quick 
blows descend, when he looked up to find that 
it was broad daylight and Pedro had entered. 

The door had been open all night. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
AN ACTOR IS REMOVED FROM THE STAGE, 

Gone out into the open air, Walter Merritt 
felt the weakness consequent upon a day’s fast- 
ing, and was about to seek refreshment, for his 
very work’s sake, when a boy ran against him. 

This boy was stupidly staring, and carried a 
huge book in his hand. 

“Kin you tell me,” said he, stammering, and 
looking straight at the number over the office 
door, with eyes that had no manner of specula- 
tion in them, ‘“‘kin you tell me where Mr. 
Dodge’s office is?” 

Then Walter Merritt discovered that this was 
a boy pertaining to the nearest telegraph office, 
and snatched at the paper he held, in trembling 
haste. 

** Please to sign yer name,” said the boy; and 
having complied, Walter read only these words, 
addressed to himself; 

“Please meet me at Saranac’s Restaurant, 
corner of —— street.—Pierrepont.” 

His face brightened. This meant something. 
The lawyer’s absence from his home and his 
place of business would be explained in some 
satisfactory way. The restaurant was in a 
pat unpleasant locality, but it never entered 
Walter’s mind that there could be anything 
wrong about the message, and a very healthy 
hunger quickened his footstéps on the way. 

He found closed doors when he reached the 


| place to which he had been directed, but a little 


examination proved that access was easy. A 
half-grown boy stood within the vestibule of the 
room, which was a long hall, somewhat hand- 
somely furnished, and supplied with card tables, 
all surrounded with players. 

“You want to see Mr. Pierrepont, don’t 


| you?” said the boy. 


Walter answered in the affirmative, and was 
told to wait a few moments. Presently a man 
came out and conducted him through the lon; 
room into another smaller one, where severa. 
small tables stood. Many of the men looked up 
from their cards as the two passed. One or two 
gave Walter’s conductor a wink,or a curious 
look, which seemed_ to imply some secret and 
rather ludicrous understanding between them. 
This Walter attributed to the fame of the de- 
tective—for Pierrepont was well known in that 
capacity. 

‘Coffee for two,” said this man, to a waiter 
who came for his order. ‘‘ Coffee; and what'll 
you have, Mr. Merritt? Say a good porter- 
house steak.” 

Walter assented, Gea nie & 

‘‘T have the pleasure of meeting Mr. Pierre- 
pont for the first time,” said he; and then, for 
the first time, he took a look at the famous de- 
tective, 

Famous he might be, and_ skillful, but he cer- 
tainly wore a most bungling and awkward dis- 
guise at the present moment. Eyebrows, wig 
and mustaches were ees. false, and -un- 
suited to the face they disfigured. 

‘“The same,” said the other, bowing, and 
smiling, politely. 

“T shall frighten you by my voracity,” said 
Walter. “I was rather busy and—excited— 
yesterday; and absolutely forgot to eat.” 

The detective laughed vociterously—extray- 
agantly. He was certainly as different as. pos- 
sible from his guest’s preconceived idea of a 
detective. ; 

Walter ate and drank with a zest. 
was extremely good. On being pressed, he con- 
sented to take another cup, and another. His 
host related an anecdote—the remarkable ex- 
ploit of some burglars—which, as yet, had not 
ap in print. He began to wonder when 
he would come to the object of the interview; 
but, having great faith in the shrewdness of a 
pipe chosen by Frazer Dodge, for such impor- 
tant service, concluded there was some good ob- 
ject in all this cireumlocution. 

He ventured, however, to-a:is one question: 

“You have seen Mr, Dodge, recently?” 

“Oh, certainly,” said the other, smiling; “we 
are in constant communication,” 

And jut then a dizziness seized ypon Walter; 
and, as if by a sudden inspiration, he saw the 


The coffee 
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trap he had been lured into. In’an instant ‘all 
the consequences of his death at such a moment 
flashed into his mind, 

It must, be death, this horror that was creep- 
ing over him. And where was Frazer Dodge? 
Had such another trap been set for him? 

Walter staggered to his feet, and called out, 
in as steady and loud a voice as he could mas- 
ter: : 

‘* This man has poisoned me,” then fell to the 
ground—and with him fell whatever clues of 
'snowledge he had gathered from Yellow Jude’s | 
half-finished confession. 


When he recovered consciousness he found 
himself in a large, bare room, ona lounge cov- 
ered with faded green satin. There was no 
other object visible. The long floor was bare; 
the windows barred with iron bars, curiously 
riveted into the wall; and the only light that 
entered came through a tiny slit in the top of 
one of the thick wooden shutters, The room 
had two doors—both of which were, as he soon 
ascertained, securely fastened on the outside. 

Presently he discovered one other object. In 
the corner, behind the chimney-jamb, was a 
dumb-waiter—not of ordinary construction—a 
small triangular shelf, walled in with bricks; 
and while he looked at it, it was suddenly drawn 
down. It reappeared in a few moments, bear- 
ing a substantial meal upon it—chicken pot-pie, 
rolls, coffee and dessert. | 
Being, again, furiously hungry, he carried 
these treasures to the lounge, and, having first 
ascertained that there was no possibility of es- 
cape by door or window, determined to eat and 
drink. He was suspicious about the coffee, and 
smelled and tasted it with caution, but its aro- 
ma appealed too strongly to his senses to be re- 
sisted, 

The meal produced no ill-effects, however, but 
the contrary, With care he replaced the dishes 
on. the waiter, keeping the small table-knife 
which had accompanied them as a possible in- 
strument of release. So fortified by the late | 
repast, he gained courage to examine his situa-"| 
tion. He tried the solid doors. There was no 
open chimney, not even a stove-pipe hole that 
he could ascertain, no register or other inlet or 
outlet. . The walls of the dumb-waiter were not 
large enough even to admit two feet... The win- 
dows were fastened with iron bars welded into 
other iron, buried dean. in the solid masonry of 
the walls.. Through the one small cleft a ray of 
sunlight shone, and that was the only commu- 
nication from the outside world. 

The day waned, night fell, after a time a sil- 
ver ray of moonlight shot through the narrow 
aperture, 

: A natural sleep fell upon the prisoner’s eye- 
ids, 

lie awoke .to.find a meal awaiting him. 
There was, besides, a slip of paper on which 
was written: 

“The gentleman will please use the knife he had 
yesterday and:send it down to be washed.” 

With the first part.of this request Walter 
was obliged to comply, the second, however, he 
declined. The written slip had sugges a 
thought. He revolved ‘the thought, while eat- 
ing, and, after having finished, put it into exe- 
cution. | His note-book, pencil, etcetera, were 
still in his pocket. He tooka sheet of paper 
and wrote several times: 

“T have been drugged and imprisoned in this 
house. You will see the room in which I am if you 
look for a white paper sticking out at the top of the 
shutter,” 

To these, or nearly similar words, he added 
his name and his father’s residence, and the as- 
surance of a reward, and spent his time until 
the next meal, slipping them out of the small 
slit in the shutter. The table-knife he found 
convenient, for it was necessary to break a 

ne of the window to reach his novel post- 

x, the sashes being secured with screws and 
other contrivances. 

After each venture, he rolled a sheet of paper 
which he had taken for the purpose into a cone 
shape and penenies: it from the window, hold- 
ing on by the iron bars, meanwhile, and listen- 
ing eagerly for such sounds as might rise above 
the hum of the city. He judged that the room 
was several stories, perhaps four or five, from 
the ground, for the rolling of wheels, the mur- 
mur of many voices seemed all mingled in one 
uproar, and there was nothing to be seen but the 
biue sky. 

To put his eye close to the shutter he must 
have destroyed the window-sash, which would 
be a work of time, he having only a table-knife 
and a pen-knife to work with, 

Having exhausted his messages long before the 
day was over, he wrote a few more, then, hav- 
ing found a newspaper of the largest dimensions 
in his pockets, he tore it into long, narrow strips, 
attached the small slips of paper to them by 
‘hgemions eamehatoke and sent them = ou ad 

‘hese producing no results, as far as he knew, 


he concluded to save some of his stock of mate- 
rials for another day and use them only after 
meditation, 

The light waned and no result of his day’s 
work had yet Pree: With restless feet he 
paced the long, 
at length he dr 


are floor, hour after hour, until 
opped down on the lounge, ut- | 


terly prostrated. Sleep was slow in coming 
even then, but at last he slumbered. 

When he next awoke all was darkness. By 
his own calculation it should have been moon- 
light until the dawn, but neither sun nor moon 
sent a ray into his prison. After a long lapse of 
time and much groping through the darkness, 
he discovered that the place was the same in 
which he had fallen asleep. Days passed with- 
out any event, so many that the weary man 
was confused as to their number. By ceerees 
he gained the power to see clearly in the deep 
gloom. He discovered that the small slit in the 
shutter had been closed across with iron. His 
food came regularly in the fashion of the first 
day, but the close, unventilated room, his agita- 
tion of mind and want of exercise robbed him 
entirely of his appetite. It was only by the 
most strenuous efforts that he could force him- 
self to eat enough to support life. 

His next attempt was at the wooden shutter 
itself. Day after day he scraped away at it 
with the table-knife and pen-knife alternately 
in the same spot, having carefully broken away 
every particle of glass in the lower panes of the 
window. He worked with perfect security for 
he was never disturbed from without. There 
was no sign of any one being aware of his ex- 
istence except the constant supply of food. But 
it was slow work, for the wood of which the 


| shutter was made seemed as hard as stone. 


His plan was to carve the inner surface of the 
board, leaving the outside untouched until the 
last moment, when he would break through it 
with one blow and reveal his condition to some 
passer-by, giving his jailers no time or opportu- 
nity to frustrate his task a second time. 

Perhaps the concentration of his mind on this 
one real object, was the only thing that saved 
its sanity. Even in the midst of this tedious 
labor, features of all the dreadful possibilities 
that fate might yet have in store rose before his 
imagination, but there was enough hope in: his 
task to enable him to live. 

There had been but one event in a long host 
of weary days. Once the sound of a pistol-shot 
had startled him, then, apparently in the build- 
ing where he was imprisoned, far down. below 
him, but distinctly audible, there had been a 
sound of hurrying feet and voices in alarm, 
shouting, exclaiming in horror, then ‘dead si- 
lence within and the murmur of the street with- 
out, muffled as it-was by the solid barriers. 

At last there came a day when his usual sup- 
ply of. food did not appear. “He hardly missed 
it, but worked on. There was now only a paper- 
thin partition between him and the outer world. 
During the last hours of this day he took a few 
restless runs through the room to rest his ach- 
ing hand andprepare himself for a new effort 
when, in a careless way, not in the least’ expect- 
ing any result, he turned the lock of one of the 
doorsas he had done a hundred times before, 
but, not as before did it) resist his touch. . Tt 
yielded andhe found himself released from the 
pa where he had been, he was afraid to think 

ow many days. 

The first burst of light, for he had entered an 
open hall around a well-lighted stair-case with 
a window above and three at one side of it, daz 
zled and nearly stunned him so that he clung 
reeling to the door-post. When he was able to 
look around him, he went tothering the stair- 
Sa sae we a a feeble old man, 
and leaned over the ; 

‘There was no sound below that he could dis- 
tinguish. The three windows at the side of the 
stair-case looked out upon the street through 
which Walter Merritt had entered his prison. 
He recognized the spot and knew that this was 
the house he had entered. 

He went feebly down the stairs, staggering, 
and found that the whole building was empty 
of occupants and furniture. There was, here 
and there, a shred of carpet that had apparent- 
ly resisted some hasty pull, and one or two arti- 
cles which had evidently been left behind by 
neglect, or, perhaps, through want of time to 
remove them, A dsome bracket or two, a 
clock fastened by screws to the wall, and a few 
other such objects. 

He found his way to the apartment where he 
had eaten breakfast with the pretended Pierre- 
pont. The green baize doors swung loosely 
open at his touch. There was no sign of any 
living creature, save a few curious spiders that 
had precipitated themselves into the barrenness, 
and were apparently meditating on the locality 
most favorable for the allurement of luckless 
flies. 

The way was open. Through the long room 
where the card-tables had been but were no 
more, through the vestibule where the boy had 
stood guard, into the open street. Walter Mer- 
ritt was free, 

Free, but what might have 2 

At another time, Walter would doubtless have 
had some curiosity about the event which had 
befallen him, but now only one thought filled 
his mind. What had become of Ethel? He 
went his way to the lawyer's office first. 

Tt was ina large building, accessible at. an, 
hour of the day, The door of the office. its 
was fastened, but the key he found. in a hiding- 

lace under the sill, where they had been in the 
Pabit of placing it when it was necessary that 


all three should be absent and uncertain which 
would return first. AK 

He opened the door and entered, took a seat 
in the revolving-chair which stood before the 
lawyer’s desk, raised his eyes and saw on the 
eylindrical calendar that stood upon the desk, a 
day indicated—the fatal day! 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
A FLIRTATION, 

Ir may not prove a digression to follow Maria 
Bell into her new home for a short time. 

After Mr. Sheridan’s death, his three servants 
dispersed, and Maria Bell and John Sumner, by 
a tacit agreement remained unsuited, until a 
chambermaid and coachman were wanted at 
the same place. 

John Sumner was a slow man generally— 
slow in his motions—slow in his locomotions, 
and extremely slow in coming to the point, and 
Maria Bell, who was quite willing to become 
Mrs, Sumner, and devote herself to him for the 
rest of her life, felt this to be the case. 

It may have been that Ethel’s mortal peril 
had strongly affected Maria Bell’s spirits; such 
a state of things would seem to be but natural. 
It might have been, also, that she was less 
willing than able to throw off the unpleasant 
and depressing train of thoughts that peril oc- 
casioned. However this might have been, John 
Sumner was obliged, out of common humanity, 
to spend all his leisure time in aera A G) 
dejected girl, and was only too happy, if by 
dint of soothing words and coaxing embraces 
he at last succeeded in winning a single smile 
ever so meager and wan. 

At the end of the final trial, however, it was 
plain to see that Maria was utterly prostrated 
with grief. Her pretty blue eyes caught a 
seared, fear-stricken look they did not lose for 
months after. She would sit and brood for 
hours, looking into A if it were peo- 

led with fearful shapes, starting wildly at the 
east unusual sound, lapsing sometimes into 
weak hysterics. 

These lapses became less frequent as time 
wore on and her natural light-heartedness be- 
came in a measure restored, though not entirely. 
The least mention of Ethel would drive her in 
the wildest paroxysms. 

About two months after the passing of the 


sentence, she was leaning upon the area gate in 
the early-evening. Inside the basement room 
John Sumner, ‘til back in a chair to the st 

is 


of its frail gon leisurely discusse 
evening pipe, while the kitchen-girl and cook 
commented on the topies of the day in a lively 
and sportive manner, calculated to attract his 
attention, as they removed the supper dishes. 

When John Sumner had well finished his 
smoke, lowered the front legs of his chair, 
swarmed to the mantel-piece, knocked the ashes 
behind the fender, replaced the pipe in its box, 
and the box on the mantel-shelf, he walked out 
to Maria Bell, who had worked herself into a 
state of pout, and was also somewhat uncom- 
fortable in the chilly spring air without an ex- 
tra wrap. 

The kitchen-girl and cook nudged each other 
and indul; in satirical remarks on the incle- 
mency of the weather, Maria Bell’s delicate con- 
stitution, and John Sumner’s want of sociabil- 
ity; but if he heard the sneering laugh that 
followed him, he offered no remark except to 
his own ears. 

“Tet ’em laugh,” inwardly commenting on 
the fact that he should please himself best by 
following his own inclinations and his fast-sour- 
ing sweetheart. 

‘he girl looked over her shoulder for the mi- 
nutest part of a second, and then resumed her 
fixed gaze down the street, where there was at 
that moment no object of interest to be seen. 
John Sumner leaned his elbows on the area- 
railing, standing, in consequence, in a rather 
awkward position, and pe his face close to hers, 
looking at her quite placidly under his bushy 
eyebrows. 

Well,” said she, snappishly, 

““T want to speak to you, Ma 

“Well,” said she again, 
speak? I’m going in.” 

“Oh, well,” said the other, slowly, ‘‘ I suppose 


it will keep.” ; 
This was not exactly what the ie wished or 
expected. She turned as if to her threa’ 
re an came back in a careless Way, very we 
acted. 

“ Well, what did you want to say, John?” 
et you're sure you're not in a hurry?” 

‘“No,” she said, laughing. 

‘¢ Well, then, let us be comfortable.” 

John Sumner sat down on the stone steps, and 
Maria Bell was fain to do the same, perching 
just above him on the flag-stones of the area. 
‘After her first false step she was more cautious, 
and didn’t even hint at the coldness of the 
weather, for John’s words, if slow in coming, 
were generally acceptable, and worth waiting 
for, and might prove more so. 


** what is it?” 
” 


4. why don’t you 


After per! aps five minutes, he said: 

‘“Mr. Byng’s gone and got a new coachman,” 
rs ig uaied of you!” almost screamed Maria 

e. 
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‘* No; along of me.” 

Td like to know what for!” 

“Well,” said John, meditatively, ‘‘ I suppose 
he wanted one, and I suppose he had the money 
to pay him.” 

fter another profound meditation, John 
Sumner added: 

“The family is large.” 

_“T wonder if he’s nice,” said Maria, coquet- 


bag 
‘‘T don’t want you to be sweet on him ” said 


ohn. 

‘Why not?’ 

It was a splendid opportunity for a man who 
wanted one. Why not? A Tastee reasons 
might have poured from an ardent lover’s lips, 
but all John Sumner said was: 

“T don’t.” 

“ But why?” 

‘¢ Just because I don’t. There!” 

Maria flounced into the house, aggravated be- 

ond all patience, and just in time to encounter 
the new coachman, a man of striking appear- 
ance certainly. His head was covered with a 
crown of shining black curls, the small mus- 
tache on his upper lip was jetty, and his cheeks 
a vivid crimson; his eyes, too; sparkled like 
jewels, and set all her p 
sense of pleasure, 

Here was sporé ahead. John Sumner might 
perhaps find a better reason why, or, perhaps, 
might never have the chance to give it again, 

bashful silence had fallen upon the kitchen. 
The cook was the least awkward of the three, 
being occupied with peeling potatoes. The 
kitchen-girl, christened Theresa and named 
“Tess” by her contemporaries, seemed pain- 
fully conscious of her hands and feet and ready 
to sink into the hearth. The new coachman 
hummed and hahad, crossed and re-crossed his 
knees, looked meditatively at the fire, the ceil 


ing, the furniture, and the inmates of the room | 
| for a wife.” 


sera 

Maria Bell was, at first, impressed by the aw- 
ful and unpleasant solemnity of the occasion, 
but had enough self-possession to fall into a 
pretty and graceful attitude, leaning against 
the high window-sill, with her slippers crossed 
and looking modestly and sweetly askance at 
the new arrival, who presently and with much 
apparent difficulty dragged up from his mental 
depths this profound speech, interrupted by 
much coughing and clearing of his throat, as if 
the words had rasped it in the passage: 

“T say—ahem !—ladies—it’s—a—ahem ! _ it’s 
pleasant weather—I say.” 

‘* Yes, sir,” said the cook, 

«“ Real pleasant,” said Maria Bell, smiling 
archly. 

“Yes,” said Tess, feebly and almost inaudi- 
bly, coming in like the losing horse in a race, 

‘It was nice weather yesterday,” ventured 
the cook. 

“Yes,” said Tess, timidly, struggtin, 
her bashfulness and her desire e part in 
the conversation. ’ 

‘Very, indeed,” said the new coachman. ‘I 
should hope this fine weather would continue.” 

‘‘Oh, yes,” said the cook and Tess in concert. 

It was reserved for Maria Bell to the 
next original remark. 

“You didn’t tell us your name yet,” said she, 
with a giggle. - 

“Quite correct,” said the new coachman; 
“my name is John Anderson,” 

This produced a general laugh. 

“Why, that’s the other coach-gentleman’s 
nam3—John!” said the cook, and just then John 
Sumner made his appearance at the door. He 
was not a very animated object, but, without 
alarming any one by. his speed, he managed to 
get through the kitchen and retire to his sleep- 
ing apartment, while the conversation below 
waxed livelier and became, with a few faint 

rotests from ‘‘ cook,” a conversation between 
aria Bell and John Anderson, 

It was by no means the last in which the two 
were engaged. John Sumner was destined to 
feel the pangs of unrequited love, the which he 
bore at with a solemn dignity, which 


passed for sulks. 
CHAPTER XXVIII. 
AN UNDERSTANDING, 


For two or three weeks things went on 
smoothly in Mr. Byng’s kitchen. A very de- 
ceptive smoothness 16 was and likely to come to 
somes unpleasant end. Maria Bell’s too evident 
delight in an enjoyment of John Anderson’s 
society, at first directed at John Sumner, seemed 
to be becoming very genuine, but John Ander- 
son, free with his gilts, lavish in purchase of 
theater tickets, making Maria’s life, for th 
time being, a gala day, was quite as tan i 
as John Sumner when it came to the real point, 

His compliments were of the indirect order. 
For instance, he would say that blue was ex- 
tremely becoming to her complexion, which he 
might have said with equal veracity to cook or 
Tess, but then he accompanied such hes 
with a twinkle of rapture in his eyes, which was 
= ‘convincing until the moment of sober re- 

ction. 

At length John Sumner, having by slow and 
sure degrees worked himself to such a state of 


between 


s beating with a new | 


sulks that he seemed liable, being naturally a 
round-shouldered man, to run entirely to shoul- 
ders, resolved on prompt action, and having 
eyed his rival in stern silence for two days, sud- 
denly crooked his thumb toward the unconscious 
criminal, and said, in sepulchral tones: 

“You comerlong,” leading the way to the 
carriage-house, 

John Anderson was a slignéhrmnae man, and 
when Sumner had hooked a button-hole with 
his little finger and planted a huge hand on his 
shoulder, it seemed a ible feat for the big 
man to have crushed the other. He only said, 
however, in a deep and impressive voice: 

‘Now then. She’s my gal.” 

The other rubbed his delicate hands with a 
relish for what was coming, evidently quite 
ready to throw off his coat and pitch in. ok 
and Tess, who had stolen into the garden, to 
peep through into the carriage way, shivered 
Sone clutched each other’s hands in terror. 

“* Ain’t he splendid,” said Tess, giving no indi- 
cation whom she meant. 

It was nigh and Maria Bell was not on the 
pre a only because she was employed above 
stairs. 

“ And welcome,” was Anderson’s unexpected 
reply, not audible, however, to the two women, 
ha o could only see, not hear what was taking 


place. 

“Eh!” said the other, apparently stunned. 

‘*T say you’re welcome to her.” 

“You do, eh? Then why do you go taking 
her to thee-ayters and things?” 

“How was I to know she was your girl?” said 
the other. 

“ How?’ be; Sumner, blustering. ‘ Eh? 
Yes "—scratching his head, and breaking down 


in his proposed speech. 
“Yes, i see, She didn’t tell you, then?” 
“No,” said Anderson. “She didn’t. But I 
wouldn’t come between you, if you wanted her 
“ Well, I do.” 
‘ ‘ Bu 7 said Anderson, hesitating in his turn. 


“You what?’ said Sumner, much mollified 
and ready to listen to anything reasonable. 

““The fact is—I don’t want her,” said Ander- 
son, ‘‘but she seems to have taken 8 Sanoy, to 
me. Now I have a proposition to make, ou 
may not like it. You may think it’s a queer 
one, but it’s an idea of my own,” 

“Ss out,” 

‘*Tn the first place this is a free country.” 

“T suppose it is,” said Sumner, gloomily, 

“You couldn’t make the girl have youif she 
didn’t want you.” 

‘* Who says she don’t?” 

a Nobody. But you own you couldn’t. Now 
don’t you?” 

‘Well, yes,” was the unwilling answer. 

‘* Well, she really has taken a little fancy to 
me. You know gine change their minds easy.” 

‘‘T know they do,” replied the forsaken John, 
with pathos and meaning. 

“And you've got to—as it were—wean her 
back to you.” 

“* Darned if I will!” 

“Now,” said John, the successful, taking no 
notice of the interruption, ‘‘there’s a youn; 
woman in this place that thinks a Moceate 
deal of you,” 

‘Cook?’ questioned John Sumner, chuckling 
with infantile po ag 

‘*No—Tess. Now my idea is that you reward 
Tess with a little of your attention. Buy her 
some candies, a ribbon or so. No harm in that. 
Take her to church or a play—” 

ahs Td better have spent my money on Ma- 
riar. 

“Yes,” said the schemer, ‘“but you see you 
didn’t. Now, as I was saying. In a week or 
two, your Maria will see that she’s lost some- 
thing. If she don’t, PU—” 

* You'll what?’ asked John Sumner. 

“Tl take myself off.” 

‘On your honor?” 

“On my honorasa gentleman. There. But 
in the meantime—I’ll let her down easy.” 

“ You ll—”. 

“Tl leave off: ually.” 

“You ain’t a-tricking me?” 

“Not I! There’s my d on it,” and the two 
Johns shook hands and parted without further 
hostilities, much to the surprise of the watchers. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
AN IMPORTANT QUESTION. 

“JT want to ask you an important question,” 
said John Anderson softly to Maria Bell, ‘‘ but 
first will you tell me something?” 

Maria Bell blushed brightly and her heart be- 
gan to thump. ‘‘ An important question:” there 
‘was only one she could think of. Must she make 
up her mind in such a hurry after all? She had 
been three weeks expecting it and now it had 
come she was no surer than before that she had 
quite done with John Sumner. | 

But John Anderson did not give her time for 
reflection. 

‘*Do you know where I first saw you?’ he 
said, and his look added: ‘‘and lov ou at 


first sight,” though his tongue certainly did not. 
“No,” said Maria. “Where?” . 


‘¢ At that trial. Where you were witness.” 

The girl clapped her hands over her ears and 
gave a short hysterical cry. 

“Don't s of it,” she said, ‘‘I can’t bear 
to think of it. It frightens me!” 

‘But that’s just what I want to speak of,” 
said John Anderson. ‘I couldn’t ask you that 
—that important question, if I didn’t know 
what I want to know first.” 

“Well,” said Maria, ‘Pll tell you. But don’t 
talk much about it.” 

“T won't,” said the coachman, ‘ but I took a 
fancy then that you—” 

He stopped here for Maria Bell had turned a 
livid white and was trembling violently. 

“Don’t. Don’t,” she whispered. 

“Yes,” said John Anderson, ‘‘I must. You 
ought to see that I have a right to ask—” 

“You don’t mean—?” 

“Yes, ldo. I mean did you kill—” 

Maria Bell uttered a sharp cry, then clapped 
her hand on her mouth. 

“Of course—of course I didn’t, but I did do 
something and I don’t think it could have done 
any harm. I’m so glad to tell somebody, if 
you'll promise never to get me into trouble, ’m 
sure you wouldn’t want to see me hung. Me 

“You won't get into any trouble,” said the 
other, ‘‘ but now tell me ”—he drew from a vest- 

ket a small white paper and unfolded it be- 
sone hae eyes—‘‘ did you ever see any stuff like 
is 

“Oh, throw it away, throw it away!” cried 
Maria Bell. ‘‘ What did you get that for?’ 

Then she suddenly blushed a fiery red, big 
tears sprung to her eyes, and she buried her 
face in her hands. 

“Now, Maria, tell me all about it. As you 
know I wouldn’t have you hurt for the world. 
ian you put something like this in the cabi- 
net? 


“Yes, I did,” with a desperate effort. 
“ And the gentleman who was. making love 


to you, Mr. L’Estrange—’ 
‘*He wasn’t. He wasn’t! He liked her, That 
He wanted to make her 


ison, or killing Mr. Sheri- 
John Anderson. 


was what it was for. 
like him.” 


“ By givin: 
dan yeu 

“Tt was for her. Oh, dear! I don’t know 
what I shall do! He told me to empty one of 
the papers—on—the—lower shelf,” said Maria 
Bell, sobbing between her words, “and there 
wasn’t any on the lowest—shelf and—I put it 
in the—other and I don’t know which is which 
—but I’ve been so frightened—for fear—it—was 
—the wrong one—that it wasn’t—” 

“Well you might be!” said John Anderson, 
gravely. ‘‘You mean to let an innocent wo- 
ma go to the epee through your act.” 

“But they'll hang me. on promised not to 
tell. I don’t want to be hung,” sobbed Maria. 
“TPm—too—young.” 

‘*So is she,” said the other, dryly. ‘ But 
there’s not the least danger. You a it 
was, in fact, what is called a love-powder?” 

‘*’'Yes,” said Maria Bell. 

“ And Oscar L’Estrange represented that she 
was to have it, not Mr. Sheridan?’ 

“Yes. Oh, yes. How did you come to know 
all about it?” 

“That’s my own affair. Did he give it to you 
or did you get it yourself?” 

“That’s the queerest part of it. I got it from 
an old black witch,” answered Maria, as meekly 
as a little child answers its catechism. 

“T went down —— street, and stood ata 
door and somebody came out and asked me if I 
wanted to see the witch. Then my eyes were 
blindfolded and I was taken somewhere, I don’t 
know where, and when I opened them, I saw 
the black witch eet ie up ina black cloak, 
and she asked me what I wanted, and says I, 
‘ A love-powder.’ 

** Says she ‘ Red or white? and I says, ‘Red.’” 

‘* How did you know what to say?’ 

“He told me before what she would say. 
Then I was blindfolded again and taken to the 
sti 


reet, 
“ Well,” said John Anderson, “ I’m obliged to 
you for telling me. Vl pe amt aed now.” 
‘““T suppose you'll never me that question 
now?” said Maria Bell, with downcast eyes. 
“Oh, yes,” said John Anderson, blandly un- 
conscious of what might lie behind the question, 
“T did ask you—about the poison, you know, 


The next day Mr. B: boasted of only one 
coachman. pose seemed not in the least astonish- 
ed that John Anderson, true to his fe had 
taken himself off out of the reach of Maria Bell’s 
fascinations forevermore. 


her 
ask 


CHAPTER XXX. 
UNMASKED. 
AxsovuTt three weeks after Walter Merritt’s 
sudden disappearance, John Anderson entered 
a D ’s office, where Pedro sat, deep in 


uA , 

Pedro looked up in dismay at his free and 
easy carriage, for he flung himself into the of- 
fice chair with a sigh of relief, 

b “Tsay, Pedro, don’t you ever speak of this,” 


e said. 
“ And I say,” said Pedro, with reasonable in« 


No. 


2. 


i mame = = 


dignation, ‘“‘ what do you mean by walking in 
here and making yourself at home without ask- 
ing leave?” 

ohn Anderson iat atug at his curly locks, 
which responded by coming off in his hands, 
another at his mustache, which also yielded, 
and the tell-tale crimson was all that remained 
of the lawyer's disguise. 


‘You see, Pedro,” he said, apologetically, ‘‘T | 


had to get something out of an ignorant, foolish 
irl—something that she was afraid to tell, and 

had to worm myself into her confidence, I 
know it’s disgusting, but I could not trust the 
work to any detective I could find. I’m afraid 
Pierrepont will make a mess of the job I gave 
him, every day. 

‘““ Now, Pedro, like a good boy, get mea de- 
cent black vest. And by the way,” said the 
lawyer, “how is Merritt getting on?’ 

‘*T haven’t the least idea, sir,” said Pedro, 

The lawyer stopped short in peeling off the 
crimson vest which had graced him as John 
Anderson, r 

‘“* Hasn’t he been here?” he asked. 

“The day you left,” said Pedro, ‘ or, rather, 
the day after, Mr. Merritt came in just about 
dusk. I was going to give him your message, 
but he said he exposed ou; so I supposed you 
had changed your mind. He stayed here all 
that night. e next morning he was going 
out when a telegram came—I have it some- 
where. Yes—here.” 

The lawyer read the words which had en- 
trap d Walter. * 

§ Phew !” said he, “there’s something wrong. 
This never came from Pierrepont. The idea is 
absurd. Saranac’s restaurant. And Merritt 
went out to answer this?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ And has not since returned?” 

“ No. n 

“Shall we never come to the end of our 
troubles?” said Lawyer Dodge, with a profound 


sigh. 

‘If there is deviltry about this, and I haven’t 
a doubt of it, I will make them pay for it. 
Why, it would only take such a thing as I sus- 
pect to put him off his balance entirely. Such 
anoble young fellow! I’m not romantic; I’m 
not in the least heroic, but I do think ['d give 
my life for him, if that were in any way prac- 
ticable. Yes, I believe I would. 

“T must search this thing out directly. I see’ 
everything here is in ae order,” he added, 
vont over some of the files of papers on the 

esk. 

‘* Just such a place as I expected,” said he. 
as he paused before Saranac’s restaurant. “t 

ess Pierrepont’s hints will be of use to me 

ere. 

He gave avery peculiar signal at the outer 
door, and instantly a young man appeared—the 
same whom Walter had met on his entrance. 

‘‘Ts Pierrepont or L’Estrange here?’ asked he, 

The young man nodded in the affirmative, and 
tha lawyer noticed that his face was white, as 
if with a sudden fright. 

‘‘Something has happened in there,” he said, 
‘but I suppose you can go in,” and he let law- 
yer Fg pass. 

Something had, indeed, happened. The men 
in the long room had started up from their card- 
tables, others were hurrying toward the inner 
room, dismay and bearers were in every face, 
and in the midst of a frightened crowd, a istol. 
fallen from his pelts Fiery hand, lay Oscar 
L’Estrange. Frazer Dodge could hardly believe 
his eyes, but taken by surprise as he was, his 
presence of mind did not desert him. He saw 
mses that death was inevitable. The villain 

ad taken his own life with his own hand. 

“A bi et staring eyes away, all of you,” 
murmured the dying man. ‘I’m as good as 
dead, and I am glad of it. Keep the money, and 
may it be a curse to you—every dollar of it.” 

“Oscar L’Estrange,” said the lawyer, ‘you 
are dying! Will you say a word now that may 
atone for the wrong you haye done? Will you 
not save the life you tried to destroy by poison? 
Thave come in time for your confession, 

“No!” said the man, with a terrible scowl of 

in and hatred, “Why should she live? I 

ate her. Why should any one live if I could 
not? I wanted to live and be happy—that was 
all, and I have lost my last cent and more, 
Why should she live to give all to another man? 

A doctor, who had nm sent for, came in 
now, and knelt beside Oscar L’Estrange, 

“Fatal!” he said, decidedly. ‘He 
live many hours.” 

A carriage was at the door, and the wounded 
man was taken to it, and borne to the hotel 
where he had been staying, and where he died 
shortly after, obstinately defiant, obstinately 
silent. ; 

His rs and private belongings being ©x- 
Satiet Pisclosed the fact that Se Raat exhaust- 
ed his last resource. Debt was heaped is 2g 
debt, and even the loss at the Cig le. 
which was the direct impetus of his suici 
act, was of money borrowed on false pretenses. 

Among other ‘things, the photograph of a 
sweet girl’s face was Sound: bn its blank side 
was written in a delicate hand, “‘ Ethel L’Es- 
trange,” and in another place, by a woman’s 


cannot 


pencil; ‘Presented to Eveline Garth by BE. R.” 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
THE LAST SOENE. 

As Walter Merritt sat in the revolving chair, 
his eyes fixed upon the awful record of his de- 
spair, a hand was laid upon his shoulder, and, 
turning and rising quickly, he stood face to face 
with Pedro. 

Never a word said Pedro, His eyes wandered 
up ard down the clothes that had been worn 
into tatters against the iron bars, rested on the 
pale, hag; 
tears, and dropped. 

Walter arr his hand eagerly. 

“Tell me what has happened,” he said, “for 
God’s sake!” 

‘‘T think you had better hear it of Mr. Dodge,” 
said Pedro, speaking slowly, and eying him 
askance. ‘He told me if you came here not to 
tell you—not to say anything whatever, but to 
send you directly to him. Shall I—would you 
—do you desire my company? You look very 
bad!’ 

Walter murmured some unintelligible words 
and left. He remembered, when he had gone a 
few steps, a hundred questions that he might 
have asked Pedro, but he would not turn back. 


| He went on to the familiar house, only once 


ausing when a poster with his own name upon 
it attracted his attention. It was the offer of a 
reward to be given to any one who should find 
him, alive or dead, or give information of his 
whereabouts. 

At last, and it seemed like a journey of weary 
hours, he reached the house. e servant 
opened the door. He went into the familiar 
room, was met at its entrance by Frazer Dodge, 
looked into the penetrating eyes, and saw there 
—abcolutely nothing. 

‘“You have not been imprisoned, then,” said 
Waltcr. ‘You have been free. Is it over? Is 
it delayed? Is there any hope still, tell me?” 

The impenetrable eyes looked keenly at their 

uestioner. The lawyer’s hand laid hold on 

Valter’s, drew him toward a chair, in the light 
of the sunset pouring in at a side-window. 
Then Frazer Dodge said, slowly and distinctly: 

‘Tt is not over; it is not as bad as you expect. 
Now, prove to me that you are not insane, be- 
fore I say another word. It is necessary that 
you should command yourself.” 

“Look at me,” said Walter; “I have been 
imprisoned, tortured with—” 

“Tut, tut,” said the lawyer; ‘you're out now. 
It doesn’t matter in the least. Do you think 
you could bear a little—” 

“ Anything but this suspense!” 

“Tm sure it won’t hurt him in the least,” said 
a voice close beside him; and he turned, and 
with a shout of almost unearthly joy, gathered 
Ethel to his arms. The sunset’s glorious light 
fell full upon her beautiful face, pale and thin, 
but sweet with love and happiness. 

She was, indeed, saved from her awful un- 
merited doom through the energy and skill of 
Frazer Dodge alone. 

The confession of Maria Bell, the red powders 
still found in Yellow Jude’s possession, the dis- 
coverics made through Oscar L’Estrange’s 
death, furnished a complete train of evidence in 
her favor. 


As the are whose life had really been at- 
tempted, Ethel herself, was still alive, there was 
no new accusation made. Law for once moved 
quickly, for a Nip, Tha beautiful woman and 
heiress as well; excited universal sympathy, and 
she was released just in time, as it happened, to 
pret her lover, whose mysterious disappearance 

ad excited much curiosity, and, on the part 
of his relatives, the liveliest alarm. 

When the first raptures of the lovers were 
over, Lawyer Dodge joined them, and he and 
Walter exchanged accounts of what had hap- 
pened since they parted, 

It was hours before the intense interest of 
their conversation subsided, and then Walter, 
suddenly recalled to a sense of his forlorn ap- 
pearance, contrived to make himself, in a meas- 
ure, Bp ntable, and went to his own home. 

ws is Montijeo, as I suppose we must now 
call her, has honored me with a visit. I have a 
maiden aunt here as hostess,” said Lawyer 
Dodge. ‘Indeed there was, strange to say, no 
other house open,” 

“Mrs, Merritt, as she will soon let me call 
her,” said Walter, taking Ethel’s hand fondly 
in his own, ‘‘ will soon have the protection of 
my roof. She will be welcomed now by one 
and all,” he added, just a little bitterly. ‘‘ Un- 
til the day arrives, we are very grateful for 
your hospitality, and nsither of us can ever for- 
get what you have done for us.” 

They never did. The lawyer became one of 
their household, loved and honored by both. 
In the fulfillment of her wedding-day, so long 
delayed, there were a host of friends, eager to 
hea) $ and congratulations upon the beauti- 
ful heiress; but Walter and Ethel looked to each 
other and a few chosen friends for their future 
happiness. 

ong the crowd that thronged around the 
new-made bride were John Sumner and Maria 
Bell, who had achieved her triumph over 
“Tess,” and was now Mrs. Sumner, utterly ob- 
livious that the grave gentleman by whom she 


had been cross-examined at a recent trial was 
her lost and fickle lover, John Anderson, 


rd face and unkempt hair, filled with | 


After acquiring the profession of the law by 
diligent study and application, Walter Merritt 
learned that there was a keen enjoyment in oc- 
cupation, that life was incomplete without it— 
learned also that he was not without faculties 


| in which he might well take pride, and striving 


always to use these faculties in the service o 
right, has already won a meed of honor, and 
were he and his wife this moment deprived of 
riches, would not again find himself in the pitia- 
ble state to which he was once reduced by exile 
from his father’s home, 


THE END. 


A LOVE-LETTER. 


BY IBEN FB. REXFORD, 
Author of “Silver Threads Among the Gold,” 


This letter is from her. 
What a charming pink flush is oll over the sheet, 
It was colored, 1m sure, by her innocent blushes, 
So shy and so sweet! 


How naive the beginning!— 
I could fancy it, almost, a whisper—‘' My dear!"’ 
How her pen lingered over that term of endear- 
ment. 
So much sweeter to hear! 


Ah! what a sweet letter! 
She tells meshe’s lonesome, now I’m away; 
Well, I'm glad and I'm sorry; i’m glad she can 
miss me— 
I'm sorry to stay. 


She says she has counted 
The slow, lagging hours since we said good-by. 
Ah, well! so have I, and the hours that must follow 
So lazily by, 


Ere I tell her ‘‘Good-morning,” 

And hold, for a m ment, her hand in my own, 
Perhaps I may kiss her if no one is looking, 

Or we are alone! 


How I wish days were shorter! 
She says she is jonging to see me again, 

Because she has something to tell me, the darling! . 
Too sweet for a pen! 


And the musical ending— 
“Your true-heart forever!” Oh, magical words, 
They ring through my heart till its echoes are 
sweeter 
Than singing of birds! 


“ CHARITY BEGINS AT 
TOME.” 


Tell me, fair stranger in a sealskin jacket, 
A muff to match, and lovely hat and feather, 
Why, ‘midst the dreadful whirl, and din, and 
racket 
Of this great street, you're out in such bad 
weather? 


Go_you with sympathy and love to brighten 
The last brief moments of a dying sinner? 

Lurks in that tiny muff something to lighten 
A poor man 8 woe: a sermon—or a dinner? 


Your hand holds tightly clasped a velvet prayer- 


ook, 
From which sweet words of promised peace you'll 
borrow; 
Your modest eyes are downcast; if I dare look, 
i'll find in each a tear for others’ sorrow. 


Ah! well I know that either love or pity 
Leads on your little feet with steps so springing; 
Somewbere, I'm sure, in this great noisy city, 
Asad heart waits the comfort that you're bring- 
ing. . 


But now she steps before a building stately; 

A bright red door swings open, and she passes. 
She’s at the Matinee! That which I lately 

Took for a prayer-book was—her opear-glasses. 


And she will sit and weep at feigned distresses 
Which walk the stage in silks and costly laces, 
While hungry children, clad in ragged dresses, 
Stand begging in the street, with tear-stained 
faces. 


So, fare you well, uncharitable eee 

More fitted for the ball-room than the cloister! 
You may be weak; but I must do my duty 

And feed the hungry, so I'll take—an oyster. 


AT THE LAST. 


BY PERT A, DOROTHY. 


1 
Come once, just once, dear love, when T am gone, 
(Ah, Goal { would it were this hour to-night!) t 
And look your last upon the marble face 

That was to youasummers brief delight. 


The silent lips will not entreat you //en, 

Nor the eyes vex you with unwelcome tears; 
The low, sad voice will utter no complaint, 

Nor the heart tremble with its restless fears. 


I shall be rat will forgive me /hen, © 
For all that [ have been, or failed to be; 
Say as you look, ‘Poor heart, she loyed me well; 
o other love will be so true to me. 


Then bend and kiss the lips that will not speak— 
Just one kiss for the dear dead days. 

Say once: “ God rest her soul!” then go in peace; 

May no haunting ghost meet you in your ways, 


“that the world would never suspect. 


‘musical tones was not lost upon | 
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(Continued from Number One.) 


Lord Lisle’s Daughter. 


BY C. M. BRAEME. 
CHAPTER, VIL. 
FAIR AND FALSE. 
“A sECRET?” said Daisy, raising her clear, 
truthful eyes to Rita’s face. ‘I did not think 
we had one in our home.” 
“Tt is a secret,” continued the elder girl, 

3 I, the 
one concerned, never dreamed of it. Daisy, 
can you believe that I was not Mrs, Rivers’ own 
child?” 
_ “Not our mother’s own child!” said Daisy, 
incredulously; ‘it is impossible—it cannot 
true!” 
“Ttis a fact!” said Rita. 


from the room, and told me the story.” 

“Who are you, then?” cried Daisy. “ Why, 
Rita, I cannot believe it—you must ‘be my own 
sister—you are dreaming!” 


“Nay; it is no dream,” said Rita. ‘* See, 


‘ “The night before | 
my poor nurse died, she sent every one away | 


| 


dreamed a hoped, Le get mtlemen would 
sue forher hand. With her glorious dower of 
beauty, with wealth and position, it would be 
folly, she said to herself, to think of marrying a 
man like Ralph. She gave no thought to 
strong, passionate love—of the life she held in 
her hands; but no word of all this did she say 
to her lover when he came to bid her farewell. 
On that evening, as far as human influence 
went, Rita’s destiny was settled. There was no 
longer any need for meeting her lover clandes- 
tinely. She told him to call at the cottage, and 
say “‘ good-by ” to her there. When he at 
the door, and Mrs, Ferne wondered who it was, 
Rita, in her calm, grand way, said, ‘‘ It was an 
old friend going to sea, and he had called to sa: 
good-by.” She went out to him in the little 
arden, where the June roses were blooming, 
and the tall, white lilies showed their golden 


| hearts. 


Ralph Ashton never forgot that scene in the 
quiet evening gloaming; he never forgot the ex- 
pression on that proud, beautiful face, as he 
spoke in words so passionate they. seemed to 
thrill the quiet evening air. He held her hands 
in his strong grasp, and made her again take 


| the oath that he believed would bind her to him 


here are the proofs. Yet I shall always be your | 


sister, and love you very much. TI shall always 
do my best for you.” 

The faint reflection of patronage in the rich 
aisy. Some- 
thing like pain flitted over her features, and 
shadowed the tender eyes. 

“Tell me all about it, Rita,” she said, implor- 
ingly. ‘“‘How can it be? Why, my mother 
always seemed to love you better than me.” 

“No,” said Rita, in alarm; ‘‘that could not 
be! Did it never strike you how much more 
anxious she seemed over your education than 
over mine? There is little to tell; the story isa 
very simple one. Your mother, when quite a 

oung girl, was my mother’s nurse. It seems 
jhat_ my mother’s parents were: once very rich 
people, but lost all they had. Her father died, 
and she herself, after receiving an excellent 
training, went out as governess. The place 
where she went was called Hurst Hall, I be- 
lieve. While there, some gentleman fell in love 
with her, and married her. But, Daisy, the 
marriage was a secret one. He was brou iit up 
by rich, aristocratic relations, who would not 
hear of such a thing; so he married my mother, 
Margaret Arle, unknown to every one.” 

“But who was he?” interrupte Daisy. od 

‘Ah! would that I could-tell you!” was the 
calm reply. ‘‘My mother trusted yours, but 
she never told her that.—All she said of my 
father was, that he was an officer in. the army, 
She called him ‘ Captain Arthur.’ | Captain 
Arthur went to India, leaving my mother in 
England. But he had a serious illnéss there; 
he sent imploring my mother to go out to him. 
The doctor said the journey would cost my life. 
My poor mother, therefore, resolved to: leave 
me behind in her old nurse’s care. Shé took me 
to Deepdale, our old home; and left me’ in your 
mother’s charge.” 

‘* How strange!” said Daisy; ‘it seems like a 
romance, or a fairy tale.” ; 

“The strangest part has to come,” continued 
Rita. ‘‘My mother went in a ship called the 
Ocean Queen; it was lost at sea; and from the 
day she left me, until this present time, no word 
has ever been heard of or from any friend or 
relation—no one seems to be aware of my exist- 
ence. My father has never written—has never 
claimed me; either he is dead, or he does not 
know where I am. I shall never believe that 
he has left me here, and willfully abandoned me: 
‘Your mother told me all this on the night she 
died; she gave me the locket, the ring, and the 
letters. How strange it is, Daisy! do not 
even know my own name. My mother called 
herself ‘Howard.’ I shall take that name. I 
am ‘Margaret Howard; but I never mean to 
rest until I have found my father or his rela- 
tions.” 

‘¢ Then ‘we shall be ? said Daisy, sadly. 

“ That does not follow: 
and wealthy relations, I shall not forget you, 
Daisy.” 

No No of wrong, no suspicion that the 
artfully-told story was a false one, came to the 
pure-minded Daisy; nothing warned her the 


story she heard with wonder was her own; that | 


her rightful place was usurped by one who had 
no right to it; that her her ents, her 
identity, even, was_ stolen m her by the 
proud, ambitious girl she had loved as her own 
sister. 
They talked until the gray dawn of morning 
stole into the little room; Daisy innocently sug- 
esting plans by which Rita could discover her 
ather’s name; Rita wrapt in glowing dreams 
of what the future might bring for her. 


Daisy returned on the morning following to | 


school. Rita remained at the cottage with old 
Mrs. Ferne. She had decided upon certain 
ae but did not intend to carry them out un- 
il Ralph Ashton had left the country. 
He was the one dark spot in the bright future. 


Already she had thrown off her allegiance to | 


him in her own mind; she had freed herself 


When I find noble | 
| there, your 


from a promise that, with her new prospects, — 


’ 


forever; and, under the light of the evening 
sky, she uttered the words that for her h 
ceased to have any meaning; she made the vow 
with her lips that in her heart she intended to 
break. Not one word did she say to Ralph 
Ashton of the story told by Mrs. Rivers, of her 
own version of it. When he returned in three 

ears’ time, he would hear that she had left 

ooks’ Nest, and she did not intend or mean 
him to trace her. She believed he would forget 
her, or give up all pursuit of her as hopeless. 
Even should he discover her, she thought the 
change in her position would awe him and con- 
Hinee him of the impassable barrier between 
them. 

There was no change on the calm, proud face 
upraised to his own, as the young sailor spoke 
those words that would have touched another 
heart, While he apeke of their future, the happi- 
ness in store for them, of his passionate love and 
devotion, she was thinking and hoping they 
would never stand side by side ageu 

She dare not utter one of the thoughts that 
filled her mind; the dark, handsome face that 
gazed so lovingly into her own could have worn 
a look that would have terrified her. She was 
brave enough, but she dare not rouse Ralph 
Ashton to passion or anger. She felt, as they 
stood there, that he was her master—she dare 
not defy, but she might elude him. - 

“Tn three years!” Ralph said. ‘Oh, Rita, 
how shall I live through them? There will be 
no one moment in which I shall not think of 
you, and long for the sound of your voice, or 
one glance of your face. In three years I shall 
find you when the flowers are blooming just as 
they bloom now; and no sun will be so bright 
to me_as the smile you will welcome me with, 
when. I come to claim you.” 

If Ralph Ashton could have foreseen how and 
where he would find her, he would have died 
before the blow came. To the last hour of his 
life he remembered every detail of that scene; 
the distant chiming of the waves, the musi 
voice that whispered false words, the magical 
charms of the girl he loved, the fragrance of the 
roses, and the mellow evening ligh : 

The gloaming passed, and the gray tints of 
night grew deeper. 

‘Let me sit with you one hour longer, Rita,” 
leaded Ralph; and she asked him into the cot- 


e. 

You must give me a kee ” he said, 
when Mrs. Ferne plainly hin‘ t it was 
growing late; ‘‘anything that you have touched 
and cared for yourself.” , : 

‘“‘ Give him something that will do him good, 
Rita,” said the old woman. ‘‘ He is a young 
man, and he is going down into the deep seas. 
It will do him no harm to remember who keeps 
him safe in the midst of dangers.” 

Ralph smiled at the words, but she continued, 
earnestly: ‘“‘ You have two Bibles, Rita. One, 
t rv mother used every day. There 
ae ying on the shelf, there—give him 

Rita silently took the book from the upper 
shelf, where it had lain for many long years, 
and placed it in Ralph’s hand. ; 

; it when you are on the seas,” she said, 

vely. 

He took it from her without a word or com- 
ment. She was all unconscious that, at Deep- 
dale, Mrs. Rivers had placed little Daisy’s por- 
trait and her mother’s last letter there—the let- 
ter which spoke of the child’s Geen curls, and 
directed again that she should called Daisy; 
all unconscious that between the leaves lay the 
portrait of a fair, eful child, while under- 
neath it, in her mother’s own handwriti , were 
the two words, “‘ Daisy Howard.” 

In the stron; armor there is generally one 
weak point. Rita had made good her story, 
sereni y unconscious of the only piece of evi- 
dence that could ever betray her, and that evi- 
dence she had placed in the hands of the man 
she intended to dupe and elude. 

Ralph thought tit 


| released, 


‘ttle of the gift. He would ! portico still stands w 


-and wounded, 


have preferred the ribbon she wore in her hair, 
or the flower that she carried in her hands. He 
took the book home with him, and laid it in his 
sea-chest. He was many miles away from old 


| England when he saw it again, and found what 


it contained. 

Even that vain, ambitious heart was touched 
with his sorrow when the time came for him to 
leave her. He, clasped her in his arms, and 
kissed the face that lured him on to ruin and 
death. Tears dimmed the eyes that had seldom 
wept-before. For long hours after he had 

uitted her, his warm kisses. seemed to burn her 
lips and brows. She was touched at his sorrow, 
wondered at the depth of his love, but never 
dreamed of being true to him. When his tall 
figure disa) red down the high poe: she felt 
e had faded from her life, she 

thought, and would trouble her no more. 

Two days afterward, Daisy came home with 
strange intelligence. Gne of’ the pupils at Miss 
Toffles’’ academy, the daughter and heiress of 
John Denham, of Landsmeer, was going abroad, 
and noththg would satisfy her but taking with 
her, as companion, the fair, gentle girl whom 
every one loved. rs. Denham came over to 
Queen’s Lynne, and urgently pressed Daisy to 
accede to her daughter’s wish. Daisy had no 
objections her only difficulty was in leaving 
Rita. The change from the dull schoolroom to 
such a life of gayety and pleasure as Laura Den- 
ham mapped out, was delightful enough. She 
liked Mrs. Denham’s high-bred, graceful man- 
ner, so different to the starched propriety of 
Miss Toffles; she asked Mrs. Denham to wait a 
few days for her decision, as all must depend 
upon Rita. ; 

Far from opposing the plan, Rita thought it 
the best event that could have happened. Daisy 
at home, might have been in aie way; but 
Daisy, abroad, could not interfere with her ar- 
apes By all means, let her go. 

‘Tt would be folly to remain here for my 
sake,” said Rita. ‘I shall not be here long my- 
self.. In a few more weeks; I intend to take 
some active steps for discovering my father’s 
name and whereabouts. If I find him, this will 
be no home for me.” 

‘*T shall love it,” said Daisy, gently. 

“ Quite right,” replied Rita. ‘‘It is your own; 
but it is not mine.” 

The younger girlsaid nothing; she felt pained 
) Already there seemed to be a 
boundless difference between them. Rita as- 
sumed a haughty, patronizing manner, that 
grieved the other's tender, sensitive heart. 

Im less: than two months after Mrs. Rivers’ 
death, Daisy had left England, and Rita was 
wondering what should be her first step. h 
was far on his voyage, and the only proof of the 
eee of Captain Arthur’s daughter was with 

m. 


Daisy was bappy. The Denhams intended re- 
maining on the Continent for three years, and 
during that time she was to be the friend and 
companion of their only child. 

The June roses were Togs when Ralph 
bade farewell to the girl he loved so deeply and 
dearly. She began then to arrange her plans; 
but before the roses had faded, fate had taken 
the threads into her own hand. There was no 
need for the beautiful, ambitious girl to scheme 
and arrange; the father whom slic intended to 
seek was seeking her, and the tragedy of her 
life began. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


A MISALLIANCE. 


Tue Lisles, of Lisle Court, stood foremost in 
the ranks of English nobility. They had served 
their. country well, both in Senate and in the 
battle-field. Time had been when the English 
Court had no greater favorites than the Lords 
of Lisle. Far k as the reign of Stephen, 
one found their name in the annals of history— 
a Lisle fought for Matilda, and never uit 

isla 


George the Second, gave up his seat in Parlia- 
ment, and devo himself to the care of his 
estate. In all England there stands no fairer 
domain than Lisle Court. It lies in the fertile 
midland counties—in the quiet, green heart of 
the land. Wide streams flow through it; dark, 
belted woods shade and shelter it; rich mead- 
ows and golden corn-fields surround it. In the 
far distance, Glenn Forest gives to the calm 
Sid teens picturesque aspect not common in 


° 
The Fiall itself is a grand old building, com- 
prising every style of architecture in vogue 
since the reign of Stephen—gable ends, dee) 
oriel windows, towers, and turrets. The broa 

here Lord Douglas Lisle 


No. 2. 


LORD LISLE’S DAUGHTER. 


knelt, with his fair young wife, to welcome the 
“Merrie Monarch.” Ancient and modern time 
seem strangely mingled at Lisle Court. 

Cheerful, modern rooms, with long French 
windows, look over the garden, where tall foun- 
tains play among fragrant flowers. Every 
modern luxury is there, every late improve- 
ment; every new design that can add either to 
pleasure, luxury or comfort. One sees, also, 
state-rooms, untouched since royal faces smiled 
there. 

In the long picture-gallery hang portraits of 
all the Lords of Lisle—not one is missing. Fair- 
faced, haughty dames are there also. Sybilla 
Lisle, whose sweet, modest se, and tender, 
spiritual face, charmed the ‘“‘ Merrie Monarch,” 
is by the side of her loyal husband. 

Lord Ronald Lisle, the last Baron, married 
young; he had two sons, bright, handsome boys, 
and then his wife died. He loved her memory 
too well ever to take a second wife. From the 
time of her death, he devoted himself to his 
ehildren. He was a proud, fastidious man— 
proud to excess of his name and lineage, hon- 
estly believing the Lisles second to none. The 
bare idea of a mesalliance was hateful to him. 
Poor relations he considered one of the greatest 
inflictions that could befall any family. When 
his sister married Lionel Wyverne, the younger 
son of a poor baronet, his anger knew no 
bounds, Lionel Wyverne, whose only fortune 
consisted in a handsome, aristocratic face and 
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some two hundred per annum, struggled for a 
few years with poverty and a delicate wife; he 
died then, tired of the world and its coldness. 
Lord Lisle had no resource save to fetch his 
sister and her only child, Arthur, to Lisle Court. 
He adopted his nephew, treating him in every 
respect as one of his own children. He educated 
him with his sons; and when his college career 
ended, purchased for him a commission in a 
“crack” regiment. When Captain Arthur 
Wyverne came to his uncle, and told him he 
had fallen in love with, and wanted to marr 
a pretty, penniless governess, Lord Lisle 
laughed in contemptuous anger. He was deaf 
to the young man’s pleading and earnest sup- 
lication. He grew white with ek when 
aptain Wyverne persisted, and declared his 
inviolable resolution to marry Margaret Arle. 
Lord Lisle asked him if he knew at what cost. 

“Not only,” he said, “‘ will I refuse to see you 
again, and withdraw from you all countenance 
and support, but your mother, too, must suffer 
for you. If you persist in this absurd folly, she 
must leave Lisle Court, and you know what 
suffering that would inflict upon her. Let me 
hear no more of it, Arthur; boyish fancies are 
soon forgotten.” 

Captain Wyverne paused then. For himself, 
he could have endured anything; but the 
thought of his delicate mother, sent adrift from 
the home she valued so much, where every lux- 
ury was at her command, quelled him. She 


had suffered enough; for no love or fancy could 
ne give her what he believed would be a death- 
ow. 

He said no more to Lord Lisle. After some 
weeks of anxious debate, he compromised the 
matter by a private marriage, as already de- 
tailed. 

Captain Wyverne was the more tenacious 
over his secret, as his mother, to whom Lord 
Lisle repeated the whole conversation daily 


almost hourly, implored of him never to offen 


his uncle. 

“It would kill me, Arthur,” she said, ‘to 
leave Lisle Court now! I have grown accus- 
tomed to luxury! I could never renew the old 
struggle with genteel povery and limited 
means!” 

Then he looked upon her pale, delicate face. 
He knew she spoke truly; so Captain Wyverne 
zuarded his secret as he guarded his life. He 
impressed the importance of secrecy so strongly 
upon his wife, that, as we have seen, even to 
the nurse she entrusted with her child, she never 
breathed his name, 

One brief year, as the reader is aware, and 
then a dark cloud fell over the happy home. 
Captain Wyverne’s regiment was ordered to 
iin and neither wife nor child were strong 
enough to accompany him. 

He never forgot the agony of that parting 
hour, how his wife clung round him, the warm 
tears falling on his face. He never forgot the 
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NEWS OF THE LOST ONE.—Page 26. 


a phe words, in which she told him how dear- 
'y she loved him, and thanked him for his kind- 
ness and his love. He wept, as men seldom 
weep, when he kissed, for the last time, the fair, 
sweet face he was never to see again. 

Margaret laid the little one in hisarms. He 
could not see down the long vista of years. He 
never dreamed that the cold, cruel sea would 
hide from him forever the loving wife, whose 
kisses and tears were warm upon his face. He 
could not foresee how treachery, ambition, and 
vanity would, for long years, make the little 
daughter he loved a stranger to him. 

en came his illness, and his urgent request 
that his wife would join him in far-off India. 
How anxiously he awaited her arrival, may be 
well imagined. But, instead, there came to 
him, on his sick-bed, the fatal tidings. The 
vessel was lost, and all on board had perished 
with her. 
_In after years, he never knew how he had 
lived through the misery of that time. At first 
he hoped that ete might have prevented 
his wife from going in the doomed ke But in 
the printed list of the dead, he saw her name. 
“Margaret Howard.” The papers mentioned 
her as a beautiful young lady, going to join her 
husband in India. There could be no doubt 
about it; she was lost, and the tender face he 
had longed to see would never smile on 


agen. ; 
‘or many long weeks Captain Wyverne for- 


25 


got his sorrow in insensibility.. When health 
and reason returned, his first thought was of his 
child—Margaret’s child, What had become of 
her? The little one had evidently been left be- 
hind, for there was no mention of her in the 
ppssengers! list. With whom had she been left? 

ow should he find her? During the long, 
weary hours of convalescence, the young officer 
lay pondering these questions. Surely, in Eng- 
land, there must be some clue? Some one there 
must know the whereabouts of Margaret's child. 
He wrote to Mrs. Markham, in whose house his 
wife had lodged, but the letter was never 
answered. 

He could not recover; mind and heart were 
both tortured. At length, he succeeded in ob- 
taining a few months’ leave of absence, and re- 
turned home. 

His mother, when she gazed upon his face, did 
not know her own son. The white, haggard 
features, and dim, saddened eyes, told of more 
than physical suffering. 

Once more in England, he commenced a life- 
long search for his lost child. How could he 
best find out to whom Margaret had intrusted 
her? 

On the first day of his return, he went to the 
house where she had lodged. Then he found 
out Mrs. Markham had gone to America; but 
no one could tell him where, or to what part of 
that vast country. One of the neighbors, who 
remembered thé lady and the child, told him 


they both left the house a week before Mrs. 
Markham went away so that, evidently, the 
child had not been left with her. By dint of 
great expense and trouble in advertising, the 
cabman was found who had driven the lads and 
the little one to the station. He remembered 
every detail, but he could not say where she 
was going; he had not remarked the direction 
upon the box. It seemed to Captain Wyverne 
at every trace of little Margaret was lost. 


CHAPTER, IX. 
A TURN OF FORTUNE. 


CAPTAIN WYVERNE did not search alone for 
his lost child; he employed the keenest, clever- 
est detective in England to assist; he advertised 
in all the papers, briefly stating the circum- 
stances, and offering ® handsome reward for 
any one who could tell him where the child had 
been placed. But a silence like the cold, long 
silence of death seemed to have fallen over little 
Margaret. Vers, in her st ioe _ 
Deepdale, never saw an pers; not one of the 
many advertisements an came under her 
notice. 

Driven almost to despair, Captain Wyverne 
told the secret to his Rerrified. mother. Her 
wonder and astonishment were great; she quite 
believed poor lady, that her son had forgotten 
his ‘foolish love-affair;” and now; he told her, 
not only had he been married and lost his beau- 
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tiful young wife, but he was over in England 
Ee, to find the child so strangely lost. 

er first cry was one of earnest supplication 
that he would keep the secret from Lord Lisle. 

“Of course I shall, mother,” he replied. 
“Would to heaven I had told him before, and 
had taken my darling with me! It is I who 
have murdered her by my cowardice and cruelty 
in hurrying her over to India. There is no use 
telling my uncle now. Have no fear, mother; 
help me to find my child.” 

ut Mrs. Wyverne could suggest nothing; 
‘“Margaret,” she said, ‘ must eve left the 
child with some one;” but she could not tell how 
that some one was to be discovered. Strange 
to say, she had read some of the advertisements, 
and had wondered who it was that so earnestly 
sought a lost child. The name, Margaret 
Howard, was new to her; least of all did she 
dream that the poor lady lost in the Ocean 
Queen was her son’s wife. 

All over England the advertisements were 
read, and many comments were made upon 
them. They told so pathetic a story, that 
ad were anxious to join in the search for the 
child. 


“A lady—Mrs. Margaret Howard, of 11, 
Linden Street, Regent’s Park—sailed in the 
Ocean Queen, to join her husband, who was 
then dangerously ill, in India. Before leaving, 
she placed a little girl out to nurse; the father 
is now in Hngland, anxiously seeking -informa- 
tion as to the child’s whereabouts, as its mother 
was lost at sea; and no clue, even, can be found 
of the person who has charge of it.” 

_In many a happy, English home this adver- 
tisement was read; the dates were carefully in- 
serted, but)no reply ever came. The six months’ 
leave of absence ended, and Captain Wyverne 
returned to India, broken-hearted at the.loss of 
his child. 

He did not abandon the search; every year he 
sent remittances to the detective, who had the 
business in hand; his mother, too, promised to 
do her best. 

Twelve years passed, and never once during 
the course of them did one iota of intelligence 
gladden his heart. 

- = grew at length to believe that she was 
ead, 

Life had no pleasures for him. He never 
ceased to mourn for the loving, gentle wife who 
slept beneath the waves—he never ceased to re- 
proach himself for having sent for her. By so 
doing, he had lost both his treasures. He 
thought of her unceasingly, picturing to himself 
how she looked; what she would be like, if she 
still lived; had she Margaret’s sweet face and 
soft, dark hair? 

At length a change came in his fortunes. An 
accident happened, that created a sensation in 
the great world. Lord Lisle and his two sons, 
who had gone on the Continent together, were 
drowned in the Lake of Como. Noone knew 
exactly how the accident had pene There 
had been a sudden gust of wind—a sudden up- 
heaving of the deep, blue waters. Those who 
waited for them on shore saw the gentlemen 
struggle for some time with the waves. The 
boatmen saved themselves, but the 
‘* milords,” none of them g¢ swimmers, sunk, 
and were lost, in spite of all the efforts made to 
save them. 

It was more than a nine days’ wonder. People 
could not forget it. The father, still a hand- 
some man, in the prime of life, lost with his 


sons, two fine, promising young men! The 
yy seemed, for a few days, to spread a 
gloom through all E 


. The papers were loud in praise of the deceased 
nobleman. The title and estate devolved, they 
said, upon Captain Arthur Wyverne, now serv- 
ing in India. He, the nephew and next of kin 
to the dead lord, was his heir-at-law. 

The news came to him, but it brought nothing 
but sadness. He had loved the bright, gay- 
hearted cousins, with whom his chil code 
been spent. He felt,a grateful liking for Lord 


Lisle, the one. grand quarrel and. its. con- 
ences. -He would far rather they had lived, 
and he remained Captain Wyverne. His. inter- 


est in all that concerned ‘the world seemed’ 
dead. He might have returned .to England 
years ago, but he did not care to do.so. .He 
might have gained position and rank, but he 
cared nothing for it—all energy and hope 
seemed to havedied in him. 

But whether he likedit or not,Lord Lisle was 
obliged tochasten home. He had many pai 
duties to perform. He went to Italy himself, 
and superintended the removal of the three 
bodies to England. ‘The whole country-side 
were present at the magnificent funeral he had 
arranged. He complied with every injunction 
found in his uncle’s will—that will which men- 
tioned.so proudly and lovingly the two brave 
sons who now slept with him. Legacies were. 
paid.to old servants and dearfriends. All this 
was done before Lord Lisle , and realized 
to himself the great change in his life. 

The first question he asked them startled the 
lawyers—‘‘ W! 0 was his heir?—for he never in- 
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“Lord Lasle dasived that he should coms te Lisle 


] 
Court at once. 


| Court, ‘you are young still. 
here are many fair and noble ladies | 


He wished him for the future to 
reside there. 


‘But, my dear Arthur,” remonstrated Mrs. 
Wyverne, now the proud, happy mistress of the 
You will surely 
marry. 
in England who would gladly call themselves 
Lady Lisle.” 

“7 shall never marry, mother,” he replied, 
with a grave smile; ‘“‘my heart and my love lie 
buried with Margaret. I died with her, in one 


| sense. Life has been all dark to me since.” 


“You should try to forget that dismal pte 
said his mother, anxiously. ‘‘ Something is due 
to your rank in life; something is due to me. 
Am T never to hold a child of yours in my arms, 
or know the happiness of loving your wife?” 

“Hush, mother,” he said, gently; ‘‘ you tor- 
ture me. My wife is sleeping where the restless 
waves chant her requiem. My child is lost. Oh! 
if it should please heaven that I may one day 
find her, I shall live again!” 

She opposed his wish no lotiger; and Phili 
Lisle, the heir of Lisle Court, came to dwe 
with his kinsman. 

He wasa bright, handsome youth, with a clear, 
true Saxon face and fair hair, honest, laughing 
eyes, and asmile of singular sweetness, His dis- 
ee was charming, and open as his face. 

oyal and true, honorable and chivalrous, he 
detested all things false and mean; he would 
have preferred death to dishonor, torture to dis- 
grace. » 

Lord Lisle soon loved his young kinsman. He 
trusted him, relied upon him, and, above all, he 
liked telling Philip the story of his ‘‘ two pearls.” 

It seemed to him impossible that Lord Lisle’s 
daughter should be lost, and the unhappy father 
loved the very sound of the young voice that 
akg shesied he would one day see his child again. 

y Philip’s advice, the advertisements were re- 
sumed, the reward doubled, and something like 
hope woke once more in Lord Lisle’s heart, 

* * * * * * 

One morning in May, as Philip Lisle stood de- 
bating whether he should ride or walk over to 
ae Hall, the old butler came hurriedly up 
to hi 


‘Lord Lisle wishes to see you at once, sir,” 
said the-old man. ‘‘He is in the library, and 
beg you would not lose a moment.” 

ilip turned hastily away; at the door of the 
library he stood for some few seconds, lost in 
wonder at the scene. Lord Lisle lay back in his 
chair, white and trembling; Mrs. Wyverne 
stood near him, a look of great excitement on 
her face, and tears shining in her eyes, A 
strange man, with a clever, shrewd counten- 
ance, whom Philip had never seen before, ceased. 
speaking as he entered the room. 

49 My dear uncle,” cried Philip—who invaria- 
bly addressed Lord Lisle by that title—‘‘ what 
is the matter? Are you ill? 

‘‘ Philip,” said Lord Lisle, earnestly, with 
quivering lips, “‘ thank God for me! My daugh- 
ter is found.” 
gaan !” cried the young man. ‘‘Is it possi- 

e 

‘““We have traced her,” said the stranger. 
‘“We know now where she was left. We can- 
not say if she is still there.” 

“This is Mr, Braye, the detective officer,” said 
Lord Lisle, turning to Philip. ‘Tell Mr. Lisle 
all you have told to me,” he added, to him. 

‘It is not much, sir,” said the man; ‘*but 
little as it is, it means that Miss Lisle is found. 
Last week, a woman waited upon me, saying 
she had read the advertisement, and could give 
the information required. Her name was F 
Markham. Sev nm years ago, she lived at 
No. 11 Linden Street, nt’s Park. Apart- 
ments in her house were Stare. by a _gentle- 
man calling himself Mr. Howard, who was 
ee to India, and leaving his wife and child in 

on. Mrs. Howard remained with her until 
urgent letters from India summoned her 
to join her husband. Mrs. Howard, begged her, 
Mrs. Markham, to undertake the charge of her 
little girl during her absence. She was obliged 
to decline, as allarrangements had been made 
for her to join her brother in America. Mrs. 
Howard then resolved to leave the little one with 
some one who had been her own nurse, and the 
name of the woman was ‘Susan Rivers.’ .She 
lived at Deepdale, in Devonshire. Mrs. Mark- 
ham, with her own hands, wrote the address on 
the box containing the child’s clothes. Mrs. 
abc left her house, and took the child to 


2. 
AL y told the woman to come 


i t in in a week’s 
time. I wished to spare Lord Lisle the pain. of 
suspense. By that night’s mail I started for 


Dae T 

“Tt is a little place, quite out of the world, 
looking as though it had been asleep for man 
ye uiet, calm, and unknown. There ¥ 
made all possible inquiries, and found that Susan 
Rivers had lived in mary Co’ ; that she 
had two children, called Daisy and Margaret, 
one of igure a ore d; the other i 
su to, haye n.what- the vi e people 
calle 3 nurse child.’ .Many years erg di same 
Susan Rivers left Deepdale, and went to a place 
call orfolk.. She may be 


valled | ’s. Lynne, in Ni 
living there now.” 
“J always guessed it would be so, uncle,” 


cried Philip. ‘People cannot lose each other 
long in a small country like England. What is 


to be done next?” 

‘The woman, Mrs. Markham, is here, my 
lord,” said the detective. ‘She only returned 
from America three weeks since, and applied to 
me at once when she saw the advertisement.” 

“T will see her now,” said Lord Lisle; ‘let 
her come in.” 

A deadly pallor came over his grave, patient 
face when he saw her. It seemed to him some- 
thing like receiving a message from his lost 
wife. The woman greeted him respectfully, 
ree some minutes passed before he could speak 

er, 

At Lord Lisle’s wish, they all ‘withdrew, 
eee him alone with Mrs. Markham. He 
wanted to ask a thousand questions about those 
few last months when ‘his ‘‘two pearls” had 
lived without him; he wanted every detail of 
those last hours when Margaret parted with the 
little child she loved so dearly, for his sake. 

As he listened, the present faded from himt 
He stood once more with his wife’s loving arms 
clasped round his neck; her sweet face, wet 
with tears, raised to his. It was no shame to 
his manhood that, when the woman had told all 
she knew, he laid his face upon his hands, and 
wept bitterly. 

‘*T remember so well,” continued Mrs. Mark- 
ham, ‘‘ that the poor young lady told me there 
was no time and no need for writing to you, my 
lord; that when she saw you, she could tell you 
all about Nurse Rivers. Of course, she could 
not foresee what was to happen. She had no 
thought of finding her death in the cold seas.” 

“Tf I recover my child, Mrs. Markham,” said 
ie Lisle, TI will make you a rich woman for 

ife, 

‘“What is to be done next, uncle?’ asked 
Philip, as he re-entered the library. 

¢ on must start for Queen’s Lynne at once,” 
said Lord Lisle. ‘‘I cannot go, Philip; m 
nerves are allunstrung. Take Mr. Braye wit 

ou, and—stay—our family, lawyer should go, 

o. Send at once for Mr. Kent. If all goes 
well, let me know soon; if there should be an- 
other disappointment, it would kill me.” 

That same evening, three gentlemen started 
for Queen’s Lee and his mother, who re- 
mained with Lord Lisle, almost feared for his 
reason, his suspense and anxiety were so great. 

‘T have often wished for oblivion before,” he 
said. ‘‘I wish for it again. Oh, mother, would 
to heaven I could sleep until my eyes open, and 
see Margaret’s child!” 

CHAPTER X. 
A STAKE WORTH PLAYING FOR. 

Ir was the close of a warm summer’s after- 
noon when the three spe reached Queen’s 
Lynne. They had ta’ during the whole of 
their journey of the prone circumstances un- 
der which Lord Lisle’s daughter had for so 
many years been lost. 

The lawyer, Mr. Kent, told of another case 
he had known, wherein the circumstances were 
somew!] imilar, and the loss of the young 
heiress during many years led to a law-suit tha 
even yet was not ended. 

ilip listened, and replied; but his thoughts 
were with the unknown cousin they were going 
to seek. What would she be like? For Lor 
Lisle’s sake, he hoped she would resemble the 
dead wife he mourned so deeply. If she should 
be vulgar or uneducated, what would his uncle 
do? Lord Lisle himself was one of the best-bred 
and most. refined men in England. How could 
on a coarse, vulgar girl, always near 


Philip Lisle had a warm and sincere affection 
for the kinsman who had acted so liberally to- 
ward him. He had grown interested in the 
aca love-story that had thrown so deep a 
shadow over Lord Lisle’s life. He felt nervous 
and uneasy as they drew near the end of their 
journey; a hundred misgivings seized him. He 
would rather return to Lord Lisle, and tell him 
his daughter lay dead, than take back with him 
some coarse, vulgar girl, who would be a con- 
stant,source of pain and sorrow to all connected 
with her. 

_When the train stopped _at Queen’s Lynne, 
his companions saw that Philip Lisle’s d- 
some face own pale; he was silent and 
thoughtful, fe more nervous than he had 
ever done in his life. 

Their first enterpri 


est of 
Lisle’s 
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LORD LISLE’S DAUGHTER. 


a) 


the purple heather; the distant chiming of the | 


waves, and the solemn quiet of the summer 

night. The sunbeams still played over the sea. 

Suddenly turning the corner of the road, they 

saw before them a pretty cottage, surrounded 

by a fair and pleasant flower-garden. sr 

As ae is Rooks’ Nest,” said Mr. Kent to Philip 
isle. 

“LT suppose so,” he replied. ‘‘ The misery or 
hap) ince of Lord Lisle's life depends on what 
we find here.” j 

The three gentlemen looked agitated as they 
stood awaiting the opening of the door. In an- 
swer to their summons, an elderly woman ap- 
peetcd, who dropped a deep courtesy, and 

ooked in. much wonder at the unusual number 
of visitors. 

Mr. Kent, Pen’ forward, took upon him- 
self the office of spokesman, 

“Weare here for the purpose of making in- 

uiries,” he said. ‘‘We have been told that 
Susan Rivers, whom we came to see, is dead, 
but that her daughter lives here still. Can we 
see her?” 

With confused wonder, the old lady admitted 
the as, and opened the door of the best 

rior, 

F be Rita you’re wanting to see,” she 
said. 

But before there was time for any reply, 
what they thought a vision came into fhe room 
—a tall beautiful girl, with a magnificent face 
and queenly figure—a face so wondrous in its 
dark, rua Deda , that those who saw it never 
forgot it. Philip Lisle’s heart almost stood still. 
Ah, dear heaven! could it be—was this Lord 
Lisle’s lost darling? 

The moment had come—the moment for 
which Rita had longed and waited. She met 
it bravely; the color faded from her cheek and 
lips, but no word or sign betrayed her fear or 
suspense, 

ith one graceful, gesture, she waved Mrs. 
Ferne from the room; then, closing the door, 
she stood facing the three, whose errand she 
had divined. 

‘May I ask,” said Mr. Kent, ‘if you are the 
daughter of the poor woman so Ri dead— 
Susan Rivers?’ 

There was no faltering of the musical voice; 
the beautiful lips were not blistered by the 
cruel lie that rippled over them. 

‘* No,” she said, clearly; ‘‘I am not the daugh- 
ter of Susan Rivers—she was my nurse.” 

Philip Lisle made one step toward her, but 
= aida impatiently signed to him to be 
silent. 

“May I ask who itis we have the pleasure of 
addressing?” he continued. 

“Would that I could answer you,” she said. 
“T have no other name than the one my poor 
mother bore—‘‘ Margaret.” Until six weeks 
since, when Susan Rivers died, I believed my- 
self to be what every one thought me—her own 
child. On the night of her death, she told me 
ey aS , and ere. me the TROON fs * in- 

ni ev! my life to one purpose—findin; 
the father who has ceased. to Sami me.” . 

‘“We are here, making inquiries that relate 
doubtless to the same story,” said Mr. Kent. 
“Will you repeat Susan Rivers’ words to us, 
and show us the proofs?” 

She went to a box that lay upon the little ta- 
ble, and took from ita key. 

_T will return in one minute,” she said, quit- 
ting: the room. 
hen she closed the door, the three gentle- 
men looked at each other in,stupefied wonder, 

“‘She is beautiful and dignified!” said Philip 
Lisle. ‘‘ My unele will be wild with delight.” 

“Do not judge too pirearg Oe said the detec- 
ye ‘let us hear first what the young lady has 

oO say. 

No trained actress could have played her part 

better than the young girl, who re-entered the 
room holding a small parcel inher hand. Phili 
Lisle placed a chair for her; she took it.wi 
graceful nonchalance, never once raising her 
m cent eyes to his face. 
“The story I have to tell is a short one,” she 
said. ‘I know gay mother only by the name of 
Margaret Howard. Years ago, when she was 
Miss Arle, Susan Rivers waited upon her. . Her 
father lost his fortune, and my mother became 
agoverness. Of the particulars of her private 
marriage with my father, I know nothing. My 
nurse and foster-mother told me that did 
not know my father’s name, and had no clue to 
it save that he was called Captain Arthur, and 
went with his regiment to India. 4 

“My mother took me when I was quite a 
child fo Deepdale. She was going to India. My 
father lay ill there; and Rivers promise 
to take charge of me foracertain time, and 
bring me up with her own child.” : 

The clear voice faltered then, and the beauti- 
ful lips trembled. ; 

““My mother was lost at sea,” she continued, 
Y; ‘‘and from that day to this no word has 
been heard of father or friend. I have. been 
neglected or forgotten. My poor nurse did her 
best for me, and she never told me until the 
night she died.” 

‘And then—” continued Mr. Kent; for -the 
plaintive voice ceased. 

“Then she gave me these proofs,” said the 


young girl—“‘the letter my mother wrote, a 
ring Captain Arthur gave her, and a locket 
containing the hair of both my parents.” 

She took the ring and the letter from the 
box as she spoke, and Philip Lisle looked atten- 
tively at them. The lawyer read the letter 
through in silence. What doubt could he rea- 
sonably entertain. 

‘“Why did your nurse never tell youthis be- 
fore?” he inquired. ‘Her silence seems strange.” 

“Strange and cruel,” said the young girl; 
“vet she meant it kindly. She thought it bet- 
ter to let me live in happy ignorance. Another 
reason was, that in her heart, I believe, she dis- 
trusted Captain Arthur,” 

‘“ Why?’ said Philip Lisle, hastily. 

Then, for the first time, she raised her dark, 
lustrous eyes to him; their beauty struck him 
with wonder, 

** Because he left me alone, neglected, and un- 
cared for; because, neither by word, letter, or 
message, has he ever sought me. My father lett 
me to live or die, as I might.” 

There was a ring of passion in her voice as 
she spoke. 

‘* Hush, child!” said Mr. Kent; ‘‘ your father 
has spent a lifetime in searching for you! He 
has spent a fortune in the search for cighteen 
years! The loss of his child has clouded anu 
darkened his life! His hair is white with sor- 
row, and all for you! You spoke in ignorance. 
As you value heaven, never utter one word 
against your father!” 

She grew very pale as he spoke; and Philip 
Lisle saw a strange quiver pass over her coun- 
tenance, 

“‘ My father?” she said, softly. ‘‘Is it possible 
that he remembers me and loves me?” 

“You have to hear his story,” continued Mr. 
Kent. ‘No one has spoken to you of the chi- 
valrous love he had for the friendless girl he 
married—of the life-long agony her death and 
your loss has been!” 

‘*But tell me,” she eried, ‘‘who is he? Re- 
member, my father is nothing to me but an 
empty name.” 

Mr. Kent looked anxiously at his confreres. 

“There can be no doubt,” he said, ‘I can 
see no flaw in this evidence.” 

“No,” said the detective officer, gravely ; 
‘‘there is no doubt.” 

“Then,” said Mr. Kent, “ the words must not 
come from a stranger’s Mee. Mr. Lisle, will you 
tell this young lady who her father is?” 

Philip came forward. He took the prerebiing 
hands in his own, and bent over the beautiful, 
drooping figure. 

“When si father married your mother 
Margaret Arle,” he said, gently, ‘‘he was Cap- 
tain Arthur Wyverne, a brave officer, and a no- 
ble gentleman. He is now Lord Lisle, of Lisle 
Court, and you are his only child.” 

Lord Lisle! Ah! the stake was worth playing 
for. Her wildest dreams had not been brighter 
than this. A thrill of grateful vanity e the 
worldly, ambitious heart beat more quickly, 

“T thank God,” said hier solemnly, * that 

‘ou are found at last. Your father has wearied 

or you; I left him half dead with suspense. 
He will never recover until he sees you.” 

For one moment her strong nerves gave way, 
and she wept convulsively. The strain had 
been great; she had repeated her little story— 
rehearsed it over and over —and a half 
doubt had lingered in her mind as to whether it 
were plausible. She knew that sooner or later 
the keen sense of the law would analyze it. 
Bemone'2g that she had not foreseen might turn 
up, and then her brilliant castle would fall in 
ruins. But there was no doubt in the kindl 
faces that surrounded her. -Even the lawyer's 
eyes grew dim as he listened to the passionate 


weeping. ; 
ft Na. >” hesaid, gently; ‘‘ you must not give 
way. courageous, for your father’s sake.” 

‘My courage seldom fails,” she replied, rais- 
ing her head oni: : : 

after years, Philip Lisle remembered the 
instinet that prompted him to say, ‘‘ Where is 
your foster-sister, Susan Rivers’ own child?” 

‘She has gone abroad,” replied Rita, ‘I 
told her my story before she left England. She 
knows nothing more of it than I know myself, 
Her mother never named it to her.” 

“Then her evidence will be of little use,” said 
Mr. Kent. ‘‘ Our case is complete, without any 
addition. And now, Miss Lisle,” he said, turn- 
ing to the young girl, “‘we must not lose one 
minu' I can imagine the effect this excite- 


“No,” she replied; ‘‘I have no friends, and I 
have no plans.” 

“Could you arrange to start for Lisle Court 
to-morrow morning?” he asked. 

She said:there was nothing to detain her. 

by Lord Lisle is both rich and generous,” said 
Philip. ‘If there are any friends or depend- 
ants you would like to provide for, do as you 


“The old woman who lives here has been 
very good to me since Susan Rivers died,” she 
i “It would perhaps be as well that she 
should continue to live here, and keep on the 
little home, for my foster-sister Daisy’s sake.” | 


: s - 

“That «is well and kindly thought of,” said 
Mr. Kent. 

Mrs, Ferne was called in, and almost lost her 
senses between surprise and pleasure, 

“T guessed it, gentlemen,” she cried, ‘‘ Over 
and over again, [ have said Miss Rita was more 
like ‘a queen than poor Susan’s child. Hot-house 
flowers do not grow in hedge-rows.” 


CHAPTER XI. 
ACTING THE PART. 


THERE was no rest or sleep that night for the 
young girl, whose plan succeeded beyond her 
most sanguine expectations. No doubt had 


been thrown upon her word; no icion came 
to the skillful lawyer, the trained detective, or 


the handsomo cousin, who appeared to know 
the world so well. As she stood alone in her 
room that night, her heart thrilled with tri- 
umph. Fate itself seemed to have played into 
her hands. -All she had ever wished for—rank, 
wealth, position—were now in her grasp. Her 
good fortune bewildered her, 

Yet, as she stood there, in the very hour of 
her triumph, solemn words, spoken long ago by 
her dead mother, came back to her. Did an 
ovil deed ever prosper long? Did not retribu- 
tion, sooner or later, overtake those who be- 
trayed a sacred trust, and usurped rights be- 
longing to another? 

‘Could evil prosper?” again and again she 
asked herself the question—her beautiful face 
becoming graver with every repetition, 

“In my case, it will!” she said, proudly. ‘I 
have conquered circumstances, and will conquer 
evil, and make it my good,’’ 

Far into the night she sat with Mrs, Ferne, 
telling the details of the story she had made her 
0 


wn. 

“And now it turns out,” she said, “ that my 
father is a rich nobleman, and not only anxious 
to see me, but ready to give his whole fortune 
for the pear of finding me.” 

“T always aera it,” said Mrs. Ferne. 
“You were never like poor Susan, or Daisy, 
either.” 

‘I have one charge to leave with you,” said 
Margaret, after a few minutes of deep silence. 
“Do you remember that evening, soon after my 
poor nurse’s death, a young man came here to— 
to say ‘Good-by’ to me, before he went to sea? 
pao a you know him if you were to see him 
a n 

a Yes,” replied Mrs. Ferne. ‘‘I could never 
forget his dark face,” 

“He will come again,” said Margaret, “It 
may be in three years’: time—perhaps sooner. 
When he comes, tell him my story—tell him 
that my own father has claimed me, and that it 
will be better for him to forget me, as he will 
never see me i No matter what he says— 
no matter what he offers you—neither tell 
my name, or where I am. I will reward you 
handsomely if you manage this well.” 

Mrs. Ferne understood perfectly, 

‘*He shall never know your real name, or 
where you live, from me,” she said. “Make 
your mind easy about that. He cannot know 


attention on tho following paps 
re was 
ck dress and 


‘He looked to see if she wept on leaving the 
humblo home that had sheltered her for so long; 
but there was no trace of tears in those dar 
lustrous eyes. 

it_was a wonderful journey for Rita. She 
liked the deferential homage of her three 20m- 
panions, who treated her as though she had. been 
a ee. She liked the admiration her beau- 
titul faceexcited. She liked being called ‘‘ Miss 
Lisle,” and hearing of her father’s prestige, and 
the grandeur of his race. 

The day was drawing near its.close when they 
reached the Hall. The evening gloaming was 
quiet and calm; a gray shadow seemed to rest 
upon the world; the flowers Were all sleeping, 
and the birds had gone to rest, F 

A bright flush rose to Margaret's face as they 

rising proudly from 


caught sight of the Hall 
among luxuriant trees. : Pa ; 
“ is Lisle Court,” said Philip, to -his 
“There is not a fairer, prouder home 
in d. Lord Lisle awaits you there im- 


ning was 1 remembered: by those 
who lived at the “Hall, i wished his 


eee 


OO 


> 
great state and grandeur; but he himself was 
too agitated for rE ey displa: 

“ Mother,” said 
my daughter here. I shall remain in my study. 
Bring her to me, and leave us alone.” 

He sat there while the sun set in the golden 
west, and the rey gloaming spread over the 
land. He heard, at length, the carriage-wheels; 
and knew that, in a few minutes, he should see 
Margaret’s child again. 

There was a murmur of excitement as the 
pei 3 stopped at the Hall door. Those who 
waited there saw a tall, stately lady descend. 


There was no faltering in her proud bearing; | 


there was no emotion on the beautiful face as 
be Oe before her in lowly greeting. 

} erne step forward, and clasped 
the -eful figure in her arms. 

‘* Let me be the first to welcome you home,” 
she said. ‘‘Iam your father’s mother, Marga- 
ret, and you must learn to love me.” 

“You are ret roa Margaret said, gently: 
then, turning to Philip Lisle, she asked, “‘ Whore 
is my father? Let me see him soon.” 

Mrs. Wyverne took her hand, and led her 
through a lo suite of magnificent rooms. 
They reached the library door at last, and she 
rapped gently. : r 

“Come in!” said a low, hoarse voice, unlike 
any she had ever heard. 

‘Go in alone, dear child,” said Mrs. Wy- 
verne. ‘Try and calm your father—he is not 
strong.” 

Rita opened the door. The room was very 
long, and dim in the gray evening light; but at 
the upper end she saw a figure with outstretched, 
trembling arms. 

In fancy, she had often rehearsed that scene. 
The reality had come at length. 

She walked quickly up the long room, and 
threw herself into the clasp of those loving 


arms. 

“My father,” she said, gently, ‘“‘I have found 
you at last?” 

But he had no such calm words for her; his 
agitation was pitiful to see. Deep sobs seemed 
to shake his strong heart; tears dropped from 
his eyes; he clasped ~ = Hi arms, as though 
even deat! ould not part them oy 

ittle 1— 


“My darling,” he said,—‘‘ m: 
my garet’s. child! Thank eaven, I have 
found you!—thank heaven, I hold you in my 


arms *. 

He released her then, and looked at her. 
“How beautiful you are!” he said, proudly. 
“You have not your mother’s sweet face, and 


‘calm, tender eyes. You are beautiful, like some 


of the ladies of our race, who shone fairest 
among the fair! Speak to me again, darling! 
Let me hear if you have your mother’s voice?” 

“T fear you will be disappointed in me,” she 
said. ‘I am not like my mother; Susan Rivers 
told me so. She was fair and gentle; I am 
dark, like you.” 

“She had dark hair,” said Lord Lisle; “ not 
black, like yours—dark and soft, like the wing 
of some rare bird. Oh, Margaret! I have never 
seen you since you were a little babe, and I held 

ou in my arms. What years of happiness I 

ve lost!—but not through my fault—not m 
fault. My heart has longed for you, darling— 
have thirsted for one look at your face—I would 
have given my life to find you—but all longing 
seemed vain.’ x 

She knelt by his side, and spoke gentle words, 
that soothed him, of the happiness in store for 
them—of the long years they might yet spend 
together; and no remorse startled her for the 
f words that were g her lips. 

Time seemed to fly; but Lord Lisle was roused 
0-5 his trance of delight by a gentle rap at the 

oor. 

“Come in, mother,” he said; ‘‘I must not be 
selfish; let me share my happiness. Is Phili 
there? Come in, Philip; I have much to 
you for. Come and bid my beloved child thrice 
welcome home.” 

They vied with each other who should be 
kindest and most attentive, until, at length, 
Mrs. Wyverne started up, saying, ‘‘How to- 
tally unused we are to young ladies! Margaret 
has never had time remove her bonnet. 
Come with me, dear child; I will show you the 
rooms your father has arranged for you. We 
found youa maid yesterday—one I think you 


will like. 
Lord Lisle clasped his daughter in his arms 


again, P 

“T shall feel anxious every moment you are 
out es sight,” he said. “Make haste, Mar- 
garet. 


The two ladies quitted the room together. 
Then Lord Lisle, turning to his nephew, said. 
“How beautiful’ she is, Philip—how dignified 
and graceful! Her voice is like music. Who 
can have taught her such manners? Her accent 
is refined as my own. I am as much surprised 


as pleased. 

“She is very beautiful,” said Philip; “but 
she does not resemble you at all. Her nurse 
was a superior woman, and a to have 
strained every nerve to frie both girls a good 
education. iss e’s foster-sister has gone 
abroad as governess to some Pe lady.” 

“She must return, then,” said Lord Lisle. 
**T will do to her as her good and generous mo- 


rd Lisle, op cannot greet | 


| ther did tomy child. She shall be Margaret’s 
| sister still—in more than name.” 

| That evening, Lord Lisle seemed to regain all 
| hislost strength and energy. His mother looked 
on him with eyes full of happy tears. 

After dinner, a solemn council was held in the 
| library. While it lasted, Lord Lisle held Rita’s 
hand in his. 

She showed him the proofs of her story—the 
| letters written by Margaret Wyverne, her mo- 
ther, to Susan Rivers, her nurse—letters that 

ke so lovingly of the dear husband who lay 
ill, and the little child she was so grieved to leave 
behind her. 

She showed the quaint ring, with its legend, 
“No love out of this ring”—the locket where 
Lord Lisle’s hair was entwined with that of his 
wife. 

‘These are all my treasures,” she said. ‘‘My 
mother left nothing more.” 

‘““They are gs enough to establish your 
identity,” said . Kent, who, at Lord Lisle’s 
urgent request, remained for the evening. 

rd Lisle held them in his hands. ow viv- 
idly he remembered the day he had placed that 
ring on his wife’s finger, and her pretty, happy 
pride when he gave her the locket. 

“Margaret,” he said, ‘“‘I will give you what- 
ever you ask, if you will give me this locket and 
ring. Your mother’s face rises before me as I 
gaze upon them, You shall have diamonds a 
queen might envy, if you will give me these.” 

She looked at him with a bright smile. 

“They are yours,” she said, gently, ‘‘ even as 
Iam yours—because they belonged to my mo- 
ther. No diamonds, however valuable, could 
pay for them.” 

en a scene took place which gratified Rita’s 
ambition. Lord Lisle assembled his servants 
and dependants, and formally introduced their 
young mistress; telling, in brief, clear words, 

he story of her loss and recovery. Mrs. Mark- 

ham was there, and a half fear, half dread 
passed through Rita’s mind, as Lord Lisle said, 
with a smile, “‘ My daughter has altered since 
you saw her last, and, Mrs. Markham, is there 
any feature you recognize?” 

“None, my lord,” she replied. ‘‘ I remember 
her mother’s face vividly, but I cannot recall 
min hoa f t hh, unmarred b: 

t was an evening of triump! by 
one drawback. p 

Lord Lisle talked much to Margaret of her 
foster-sister. He was charmed with her replies, 
although he wondered much that she showed no 
great pleasure when he avowed his intention of 
ado) ig her. 

“You must lay aside this heavy mourning to- 
morrow,” said rd Lisle. ‘‘My mother has 
taken care to provide you with a trousseau. I 
shall add jewe ay to your taste.” 

When the darkness and silence of night had 
fallen over the Hall, while Lord Lisle dreamed 
of his dead wife and living child, Margaret said 
to herself, ‘It was a brilliant play, and I have 
acted my part well.” 


CHAPTER XII. 


TREASURED WORDS. 

A MONTH and Margaret found herself 
with every wish of her heart gratified. She 
had longed for rich dresses wherewith to adorn 
the wondrous beauty that had been so fatal a 
dower. She hadthemnowinabundance. Mrs, 
Wyverne herself selected a trousseau that might 
have suited a princess. Lord Lisle wished that 
neither expense nor trouble should be spared. 
She had 1 wa ac peaee her father gave her 
the celebrated ‘Lisle Diamonds”—considered 
Sf connoisseurs as some of the finest stones in 

mgland. He lavished presents upon her—deli- 
cate, glowing pearls ; opals of rare and beauti- 
ful hues; rich rubies, “flashing red;” emeralds 
with a rare, golden light in their green depths. 
There were times when she shut herself in her 
room alone with her treasures; she took them 
from their velvet beds, and placed them on her 
neck and arms; and as she did so, and the won- 
drous diamonds flashed like points of flame, she 
smiled contemptuously over the Seen Ralph 
had given her, and she at once thought so mag- 
nificent. bt 

A French waiting-maid, who understood her 
business, and knew how to make the most of 
Rita’s dark, glowing beauty, had been engaged 
to attend her. Lord Lisle purchased a magnifi- 
cent horse especially for her, and she was in a 
very short time taught to ride; everything that 
love, luxury, or comfort could suggest was 
always at her command to the very moment, 

On the day following her arrival, Lord Lisle 
himself took her over the Hall, showing her the 
state-rooms, the picture gallery, the magnificent 
modern apartments, the treasures of art, the 
statues a from Italy, the gold and silver 
plate—in itself worth a king’s ransom. 

He was proud of the beautiful girl who swept 
through these gorgeous rooms; she said nothing 
of the wonder they excited in her. That, she 
thought, would show a want of good taste. But 
when they came to the picture-gallery, and 
Lord Lisle raised the heavy velvet hangings, 
she stood for a few minutes in mute surprise. 

“Tt is a grand old place—my father!” she 
said, proudly, 
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‘And a grand old race to whom it belongs,” 
he replied. ‘I know of no family whose annals 
are so stainless as our own. Our men have ever 


| been brave, our women pure. No Lisle ever 


yet brought even the shadow of shame or dis- 

grace upon his name. The deepest regret of 

my life is that your mother did not live to take 

her News here. 

. ‘‘ Have you no portrait of my mother?’ asked 
ita, 

“Yes,” replied Lord Lisle. ‘I shall take it 
to Italy with me, and have a larger one painted 
from it to hang up here. There will be no 
sweeter, fairer face in the gallery than that of 
Margaret Lisle!” 

They went on through the long corridors, 
until they reached the eastern wing of the Hall. 

“There are some nice rooms here,” said Lord 
Lisle, ‘‘but they have not been used of late 
years. Dame Sybella Lisle died here, and her 
portrait hangs still in her room. We will go to 
see it. Itis considered a fine work of art.” 

But when they stood before it, Rita, for one 
half moment, lost her self-command, her lips 
grew white, and a dark shadow dimmed her 
eyes as she gazed upon it. 

The face was pure and fair, with a refined 
spiritual expression on the delicate features; the 
brow was clear and pure; the violet eyes lus- 
trous and tender; bright golden hair rippled 
over a white neck; the sweet lips were parted 
with a smile; it was the very face of Daisy— 
Daisy whom she had betrayed, robbed of her 
birthright, and deceived! 

“T must have the picture removed. It should 
be in the ery, not here!” 

“* Are these rooms ever used?” asked Rita. 

“Not often,” replied Lord Lisle. “A gem 
like this should not hang here unnoticed. It is 
one of the finest pictures we have. I must at- 
tend to the removal.” 

Even as he spoke, Rita was thinking how it 
could best be destroyed. Daisy’s face resembled 
it so perfectly, that every one must observe the 
likeness. Rapidly as lightning the thought 
passed through her mind. 

“Grant me a favor, dear papa!” she said. ‘‘T 
like this picture; will you allow me to have it 
in my own room?” 

Only too pleased to comply with any request 
that came from his darling child, Lord Lisle 
consented. Before night, the portrait of Lady 
Sybella Lisle was hung in her room. 

**You like your home, then, Margaret?” said 
Lord Lisle, as they stood upon the broad ter- 
race overlooking the fragrant flower-garden. 

‘¢ Yes,” she replied, gently. ‘‘ My only regret 
is that I did not know it years ago.” 

“Tt has not been mine very long,” said Lord 
Lisle. “You should understand that Lisle 
Court and the title are both entailed. At 
my death they go to Philip. He will be 
Lord Lisle.” He did not see the dismayed ex- 

ression that crossed her face, but continued: 

‘The estates of Helsmeir, in Scotland, and 


‘| Endsleigh in Yorkshire, aremy own. They are 


not entailed. At my death they will be yours; 
but Lisle Court goes to Philip, together with 
all the fair, broad domain that surrounds it.” 

She made no reply but the words were never 
forgotten. 

Lord Lisle watched his daughter attentively. 
Her beauty and dignity charmed him. She 
never betrayed any ungainliness of manner or 
awkwardness. There was nothing’ in her that 
told how the early years of her Tite had been 

nt. Her accent'was good—she spoke well— 
she was quick and apt in imitation; but there 
‘was a something wanting. She had wit and re- 
artee; but Lord Lisle saw plainly that, at 
es, In conversation she was lost. She could 
not speak of books—she had read but little—or 
of pictures. She knew little of art or music. 
She did not know the names of the leadin 
statesmen; and occasionally Lord Lisle detected. 
a flush of annoyance on her beautiful face when 
she felt her own deficiencies. 

He talked long and earnestly to Mrs. Wy- 
verne; and between them a plan was arranged 
which they thought would settle all difficulties. 

Lord Lisle went in search of his daughter. 
He found her in the garden, sitting under the 
spreading shade of a large cedar tree. 

“Rita,” he said, gently, sitting on the grass 
by her side; ‘‘ we must Looe a , conversa- 
tion. How old are you?” : 

“ Just eighteen!” she replied. 

Then Lord Lisle, with paternal fondness, 
clasped her hands in his. 

“You must not be hurt or vexed at what I 
am going to say, my darling,” he began; ‘‘and, 
above all, do not I am dissatisfied with 
you. Lam more proud of you than of anything 
else in the world. But there are a few little de- 
ficiencies we must try to remedy. It is usual 
for a young lady of your rank and position to 
be presented at Court, and make her debut in 
the id hihi belgie | 

es,” she said, brightly; “erandmamma 
has been telling me all about it. Iam impatient 
for the time to come.” 

“ You must learn to wait,” he replied, with a 
smile. ‘‘ It is on this subject I want to speak to 

‘ou, You are only eighteen, I should like you 
0 devote two entire years to fitting yourself for 
your place in the world,” 
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He saw the keen look of disappointment, and 
hastened to add, ‘* They shall happy years. 
my darling, I will take you abroad. e will 
goto France and to Italy: We will take with 
us some clever and accomplished lady, who will 
zive you what my mother calls finishing touches. 

ou must learn the names of great authors, and 
read their works. You must see the finest pic- 
tures in Italy, and learn all about the artists 
who painted them. You must study the great 
world, its code of manners, its forms and eti- 
quette, before you go into it.” 

‘‘T understand,” she said, sadly. 

‘“Nay,” said Lord Lisle; ‘‘it is a matter for 
smiles, not sighs. I venture to predict, Rita, 
that in two years’ time, when we return, you 
will create a sensation not easily forgotten. 
You might do so now, but I prefer this time of 
probation. What do you say?—are you will- 
ing? 

“Yes,” she replied; ‘“‘and grateful. 
how necessary it is.” 

‘*Did you ever learn anything of music or 
singing?” asked Lord Lisle. 

8 No,” she replied. ‘‘ My foster-sister, Daisy, 
sings. 

‘Ah, well,” said Lord Lisle, ‘‘ we must never 


I see 


dream of blaming poor Susan; it was quite nat- 
ural that she should do the best for her own 
child. She has received a better education than 


you?” : 
“ Yes,” was the false answer. ‘Mrs. Rivers 


was everything that was kind to me; but she 
treated Daisy differently.” 

The words rung out clear and soft on the 
bright summer air, and no one was there to say 
how cruel and false they were. 

“That reminds me,” said Lord Lisle, ‘‘I am 
very anxious, Rita, that your_ foster-sister 
should come to live with you. I owe to her 
mother a debt of gratitude that nothing can 
pay. I want to do as she did—make her child 
my own.” - 

No light or happiness came into the beautiful 
face Lord Lisle watched so lovingly. 

“Of course you loved her very dearly?” he 
continued. 

“Yes,” she replied, calmly. “I loved poor 
little Daisy ;” but the tone of voice in which she 
spoke had no ring of music—no enthusiasm, | 

“Ts she plain or stupid?” asked Lord Lisle, 
anxiously. / «“] 

“Neither,” she replied, more earnestly. 
think her pretty. She is very fair and gentle; 
fond of reading and drawing. Oh, papa, the 
were kind to me, but I was not happy there. 
should like to forget that past, and Daisy would 
remind me of it.’ - : 

Lord Lisle looked hurt and disappointed, 
With her keen, shrewd instinct, she saw and 
noted it. , 

“Do not misunderstand me, dear papa,” she 
said. ‘‘ Like yourself, I feel all that I owe to 
Daisy’s mother. I would cheerfully give Daisy 
all I have, but I—do not laugh at me—I want to 


be alone with on a little longer. She is clever; 
she sings sweetly; perhaps you might love her 
better than your own poor little Rita.” 

She looked so beautiful, so loving and charm- 
ing, that Lord Lisle clasped her in his arms, and 
laughed’ heartily. 

“Jealous!” he said. ‘“ You are positively 
jealous, Rita! Well, your quiet shall not be 
disturbed yet. You tell me Daisy is with her 
friends at Florence. We may see her there, and 
then we can arrange. I must leave you now. 
I am going over to Grafton Hall. Tell me? 
May I consider the matter settled? Are you 
willing to go abroad?” 

‘*T shall like it above all things,” she said 
gayly. ‘‘I shall soon learn all about the great 
world, papa.” 


Lord Lisle left her sitting under the grand 
old cedar tree. As he went down the broad 
path, he turned to look once more at her, She 


was smiling at him, and he thought in all the 
world there was nothing so bright or beautiful 
as his daughter’s face. When he disappeared 
from among the green trees, the smile died 
away, the brightness all faded. A look of care 
and anxiety came over the dark eyes. 

‘“T must do something,” she said. ‘‘She must 
not come here! No human evidence can ever 
be brought against me; but that face will strike 
every one! She must not come until I am safe! 
—until I am Philip Lisle’s wife! . Nothing can 
matter then!” 
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While the birds sung, and the fair flowers 
bloomed—while the sun shone, and the soft 
summer air whispered of love, peace, and hap- 
piness, she sat thinking, scheming, and invent- 


ing. 

She had sueceeded beyond her wildest hopes. 
Her fraud had been a complete success. There 
came to her no remorseful memory of the dying 
mother, whose trust she had betrayed; no com- 
punction or sorrow for the gentle girl from 
whom she had stolen home, love, and everything 


else. 

She sat through the symmer morning, busy 
with two thoughts. One was how to keep Daisy 
from Lisle Court; the other, how to win the 
heart of Philip Lisle. The whole ambition of 
her soul was centered in that one idea—she must 
be Lady Lisle—Lady Margaret Lisle! As she 
murmured the name to herself, a smile sapped 
over her lips, for she thought of Ralph Ashton, 
and the vow he had forced her to take. She 
thought of him without love—without anything 


Oe ieviaae The fierce, passionate love he 

lavished upon her was forgotten or unheed- 

ed. She disliked even to think of that miserable 
. She was to be Lady Lisle! 

Lord Lisle did not delay in making arran; 
ments; before the end of the week he had #e- 
cured the a ce of a clever, accomplished 
lady, the widow of one of his fellow-officers, @ 
high-bred, refined woman, who gladly under- 
took the charge of his daughter. 

Mrs, Marche seemed instinctively to under- 


29 


stand all that was required of her. She was to 
help the young lady acquire a polish and grace 
of manner that as yet she had not. She was to 
teach those little mysteries of etiquette that can 
only be learned from those accustomed to good 
society. Far as lay in her power, she was to 
cultivate her mind and intellect. 

Mrs. Wyverne remained at Lisle Court. 
i Pe thought it probable that he might 
join his uncle in Italy when he went there. 
They were to go to Paris first, and remain there 
ayear. During that year masters of all kinds 
were to instruct Miss Lisle, She resolved to de- 
vote herself to study, and acquiring the polish 
of high life. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
A HEART'S AWAKENING, 


The year passed rapidly enough. At its close. 
Margaret was barely seoogpicable. All that 
cultivation could do for her was done. All 
trace of the cottage education had disa peared, 
the musical voice had become clear rae istinct 
as a silver bell; all little eccentricities of speech 
and manner had disappeared ; her 
even, had become remarkable for its e. 
simplicity and force. 

The half-conscious manner had eer 
and a graceful dignity had taken its place. 


se: 
egant 


Margaret had spared no pains. She read, and, 
above all, listened to the conversation of clever 
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and talented men. She was so quick, so apt in 
all imitation, that nothing escaped her. The 
names of t men and great works were no 
longer a dead letter to her; she could converse 
intelligently and well. Her wonderful beauty 
= been carefully epee wre Few would 

ve recognized in the qui irl, whose mag- 
nificent face drew ait eysks The rustic beauty 3 
who had listened so eagerly to Ralph Ashton’s 
praises. 

Lord Lisle was more than satisfied with that 
one year’s training. 

News came often from England. Mrs. Wy- 
verne found plenty to do in managing the H, 
Philip was busily en; in the care of the es- 


tate. Lord Lisle wrote, yes him to join 
bras at Rome, and spend some months with 
em. 


her to them a visit, 
iT want you to live with us,” he said; ‘to 
be as one of my own children; to be Rita’s 


And Daisy, in reply, said that in two months 
the term for which, do had engaged, hore tp 
e De: wi expire, an 
gladly rejoin her sister. Philip’s letter reached 
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Naples'the same morning; saying he should. be 
with them during that week. 
He came one beautiful evening, when the ~? 
was cloudless, and the waters of the bay, ha 
blue, half golden, rippled and broke musically 
upon the shore. rd Lisle had gone out, and 
. Marche was engaged when he arrived. He 
was ushered into a room that seemed to be all 
sunlight and flowers, He saw there a dignified 
and Feautiful woman, who received him with 
exquisite grace.. He cried out, in amazement, 
“Miss Lisle, how you have altered! I did not 
know you.” : ' 
Nor could he cease from wondering. His 
eyes wandered from the peerless face to the 
magnificent dress. In his ears the musical voice 


lingered like a-spell. Could this be the young | ae L 
| her—the fierce ambition and pride, that had led 


irl he had found in the little cottage at Queen’s 
Prcstot Rita saw, and noted his surprise. It 
was to her the most) flattering compliment he 
could have nr She remembered her first in- 
terview with him, when he had seemed to her 
something quite different from the common race 
of men. is handsome face and high-bred man- 
ner, his careless ease and debonnaire style, had 
charmed and amazed her. She had seen-no one 
likehim. And now this man, who had appeared 
to her like a king, grew confused in her pres- 
enee, They had changed’places. 

Philip received the warmest welcome from 
Lord Lisle. 

‘You will stay with us, of course,” he said. 
“Do not talk a ret we ii jbo, quite a 
happy family. Do just as you like, but do-not 
thinke of leaving us? , 

When they were alone, Lord Lisle turned to 


ee ePhilip,”” he. said ely, “tell th 
ili e sai vi me the 
exact tweety what do ae think of Margaret 
now?” 

““My dear uncle,” he replied, ‘you might 
just as well ask me to write a poem, or paint a 

icture. In afew words, she is the most per- 
ectly beautiful girl I ever saw; the change in 
her is so marvelous. I see no fault or blemish, 
and my whole heart rejoices in your happi- 
ness. 

Lord Lisle looked delighted, 

“T shall take her home next year, and intro- 
duce her,” he said. ‘‘I long to see her take her 
place in the great world.” 

‘She will adorn it,” said Philip. ‘‘ How 
about her foster-sister? Have you seen her 

et?” 
me She will join us in a few weeks, I expect,” 
replied Lord’ Lisle; ‘‘ we shall all return to 
land together. You must go with me to 
Garci’s pe cd be orn ter se nee ae copy he is 
making of my dear wife’s rait. 
i. Lislo does not ‘a the least resemble 


any of the ladies of our race,” said the young | 


man. 
“No, not much. But, pr i ae pe 

are, why do you persist in c my daughter 

Miss Tdsioe Pavel y she may be Piterparet for 
ou.” 

fe My dear uncle,” replied the young man, his 

face flushing, ‘‘ I require desperate co! 

to make the attempt. elieve me, at presen’ 

I dare not. I can imagine the flash of those 

black eyes, if I venture to call their owner 

: t. 


M : 

Lord Lisle laughed with quiet amusement. 
Rita’s dignity and hauteur had often pleased 
and i him; and now, to see that they 

roduced the same effect upon his gay and 

dsome young kinsman, him still 


more. 

A new life for Rita—a new revelation 
came to her under that Neapolitan sky. She 
had played at love with Ralph Ashton. She 
had always thought-of it as a means to an end. 
In her own mind, she laughed at all pathetic 
stories. Riches, honor, title, with her all ranked 
before love. She thought but little of it. She 
had no sweet, girlish dreams of something to 
come which should brighten her life and. change 
it. But her heart was raking Ske had planned 
to herself a marriage with Philip Lisle, but loye 


_ had no part in the plan. 


Her heart was erating: Doone its long dream of 


vanity and coldness; — ’s face haunted her. 
She could not forget it. voice sounded ever 
in her ears—So gay, so generous; chivalrous, and 


noble. Who was like him? No false or mean 
word ever stained his lips—no selfish, thought 
‘hi He was not handsome as 
an ace, or gifted with the keenest intellect; 


truth and nobility. One: felt instinctively, on 
looking at him, that he was a man in whose 
hands honor and life might’ safely be trusted ; 
and, withal, he had a high-bred, degage manner 
that fascinated and won all who approached 


The time’ came to Rita when the’ name of 
Philip Lisle sounded like sweetest music im her 
held-none sweeter; when: to be near 
him, to hear him talk, to feel his admir’ 
glance upon her, was the keenest pleasure earti 
ve —keener far than the hap- 
t she found im-wealth and honor. 


| she would 
| might. have been the redemption of another 
| woman: in that grand, orang ambitious nature, 


wonderful from its concentration, She had no 
other thought, no other idea. _To have won him 
face laid down her life. Such a love 


it was but a another source of destruction, 
Philip admired his cousin; he thought her 
wonderfully beautiful. and most wonderfully 
proud, He was kind and affectionate to her, 
after the manner of an elder brother; but as to 


| love, he never even gave ita thought; it never 
| occurred to him to fall in love with 


ord Lisle’s 
daughter. 

It was a new life to her—new and strange, 
Beauty seemed to have fallen over the world. 
Sunshine’ and. flowers spoke to her as they had 
never done before. entle thoughts came to 


| her into great crime, faded. There were even 


| wandered. through 


| Rita, ‘you will 


times when she longed to be good and true, that 
she might be worthy of his love, when she would 
have wished the sin ‘‘unsinned.” She under- 
stood him well; she read the loyal, simple nature 
that could forgive any crime save one like hers. 
She knew that if ever Philip Lisle should learn 
what she had done, he would never look at her 
or speak to her again. ‘‘ But there was no dan- 

r,” she said to herself—‘‘ there was no danger, 

e would never know.” 

She tried to win him. She used her beauty, 
her talents, her wit; but all in vain, When the 
blue sea was calm, they sailed for hours to- 
gether over the sunlit waters of the bay; they 

‘oves of peaerAn orange 
trees; they linge’ by the purple vines and 
anes myrtle; but in no place, and at no hour, 
Gn Philip ever utter those words she longed to 

ear, 
Lord Lisle had taken a pretty villa on the out- 
skirts of Naples. Beautiful gardens surrounded 
it, sloping down to the water’s edge. The win- 
dows were thickly covered with creeping flow- 
ers and bright blossoms; the balconies looked 
like one mass of wheat sree 

The room they preferred had a large window 
pe ea onto a balcony, around which the vines 
clung in rich profusion; they hung in such thick 
clusters, that one standing outside could hardly 
be seen. by those in the room. Lord Lisle liked 
that balcony better than any other part of the 
house. From it there was a view unequaled for 
beauty; the Bay of Naples Jay shining in the 
summer sun; the distant mountains raised their 
tall heads; all the luxuriant loveliness. of the 
fair land was spread out in one gorgeous picture. 
In this baleony Lord Lisle passed many happy 
hours. He learned there, too, a secret t even 
in death he never forgot. 

One morning, when Rita was busily engaged 
with Mrs. Marche, he went to say good-by for 
afew hours. He kissed her, and said he should 
soon return. On leaving the house, however, 
Lord Lisle found the sun so warm, that he re- 
solved to defer his visit until evening. He re- 
entered the house unseen by any one except the 
servant who admitted him, fetched a book, then 
retired to his favorite balcony to read. The 
shade of the vine-leaves was most grateful, and 
he was congratulating himself upon his wisdom, 
when Margaret entered the room, and Philip 
followed her, 


“Lord Lisle is out,” said Philip, “Ithink I 
shall follow his example. These sunny days 
are made for out-door enjoyment.” 

“Tf a broiling sun gives ee eo said 
ve plenty of it. You said 
something about reading to us this morning.” 

Philip ughed gayly. . 

he said, ‘‘ reading ‘ Lalla Rookh’ 
ona day like this! I never can be sentimental 
when the sunis warm, Ah, Miss Lisle, I must 
craye pardon for my bad. taste, but I think a 
row on that smiling sea will be better than all 
the poetry that was ever written.” 

A pained, wistful look came oyer her face, 
Lord Lisle was about to speak, when Philip re- 
sumed, gayly, “Tam sey at your service, 
but I thi he reading will come off better in 
the evening; my uncle enjoys:it then.” 

Something constrained and unnatural in 
Mergaret’s voice caught Lord Lisle’s atten- 


tion. 

“Let. it be so, then,” she said quietly, A 
beautiful bouquet. of orange-blossom and myr- 
tles lay upon the table near her. She took them 
in her hands, : 

“How fragrant. those flowers are!” said 
Philip. She selected the. prettiest spray of 
blossom, and held it out to him. 

He took it from her, held it carelessly for a 
few moments, then laid. it down upon the table. 

“The perfume is overpowering this morning,” 
he said: ‘ After all, I like our | glish flowers 
best. Nothing-can equal our violets and lilies, 
There isas much, and just the same kind of, 
difference between Italian and English flowers 
as there is between Italian. and English women. 


stood listening to the 
The sound. ceased at 


her face in the flowers... She wept-with a pas- 
sionate abandonment pitiful to see, 

‘“He does not. love me!” she said—“ he does 
not even care forme! The flower I gave him is 
of no value. He does not care for me, and I— 
oe deer heaven!—I love him better than my 

el 

When the passionate fit of weeping ended, she 
took the little flower, and left the room. 

Lord Lisle saw and heard it all. His first 
emotion was one of unmitigated surprise; his 
second, one of profound pity for his daughter. 

‘She loves him,” he said, to‘himself. ‘I be- 
lieved. her. too proud to loveany man, Ah, if 
her mother had lived, she would have known 
what to do.” 

Lord Lisle neyer mentioned that little scene. 
On his daughter’s face, when they next met, 
there was no sign of love. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE COUNTESS’ BALL, 


Lorp Lise continually thought of that scene 
—those passionate tears—that bitter cry. He 
knew that his proud, beautiful daughter loved 
her cousin with all the force of her heart—with 
all the strength of her nature. He was grieved 
—for he saw nothing like love on Philip’s part. 
No one could be more chivalrous, gay, and kind 
than Lord Lisle’s heir; but there was no love 
either in his look or words. 

He watched his daughter; but she never be- 
trayed her secret. At times, when Philip spoke 
to her suddenly, he saw her face flush, and her 


dark, lustrous eyes w brighter. But pride 
and hauteur wra’ her round like a ent. 
He could have believed the scene he wit- 


nessed from the Letwaeh a dream. 

He saw, too, that although Rita guarded her 
secret as she guarded her life, there were times 
when she was jealous of every one else to whom 
Philip spoke. The pretty, fair-haired, Comtessa 
Guardi was then considered the belle of Naples. 
Fair and coquettish, with bright eyes, charming 
smiles, and winning words, she was more popu- 
lar, and more admired, than any other woman 
in Naples, 

She liked Philip, and immediately upon her 
introduction began a little flirtation with him. 
She gave him her brightest smiles and gayest 
words; much to the amusement of her indulgent 
husband, who looked with something like com- 
miseration on his wife’s favorite. 

It was all innocent nonsense, and the Count 
knew it. His pretty, petted wife must have 
homage and admiration. 

_ Lord Lisle and his daughter received many 
invitations to the Villa Guardi, the beautiful 
and luxurious home of the fair-haired Countess. 
She was fond of charades—of operettas—of 
tableaux. Miss Lisle charmed her; that dark. 
magnificent beauty was the very foil she needed 
for her own. She was never wearied of arrang- 
ing tableaux, in which she could act with Miss 
e 


All the gayaty and fashion of Naples assem- 
bled at the Villa; dances, soirees, evening par- 
ties, morning Sons Mangan both on sea and 


land, were constan’ ing on; the center and 
soul of all were the Countian Cimon and Miss 


le. 

The Neapolitans raved about her; the fair 
face, with its delicate rose-leaf bloom, the dark, 
lustrous eyes, and ificent crown of black 
hair, had a great charm. ‘The beautiful Miss 
Lisle!” Gentlemen flirted with the pretty Coun- 
tess, but they admired Miss Lisle. 

Lord Lisle was delighted at his daughter’s 
success, ae with this, the best and high- 
est society in Naples, her manners became form- 
ed, her natural taste for all that was elegant 
became developed. He saw the time had come 
when he might safely present his daughter, and 
the most fastidious could find no fault in her: 

Rita might have had lovers in abundance— 
Italian counts, French noblemen, and Austrian 
nobles would fain have wooed and won the 
beautiful daughter of the rich English noble- 
man; but she smiled upon none. She accepted 
their ho in a queenly, graceful way, that 
was infinitely charming, and full of piquancy. 
None of them had power to move her. Lord 
Lisle laughed at her numerous conquests; Philip 
rallied her; Mrs, Marche was proud of her pu- 
pil; but Rita cared little. Her ambition was 
gratified; men hung u her words; they 
would have risked much for her smiles; she 
could rule brave and noble hearts, touch them 
with a look, move them with a word. She was 
courted, , and flattered; homage and 
adulation followed her; but the time came when 
Rita would have yielded this sovereignty of 
youth and beauty for one smile from Philip, 

The Countess Guardi sent out invitations for 
aball. ‘It was to be,” she said, ‘‘a faint imi- 
tation of fairyland,” No one was asked who 
had not some special claim to public favor— 
pretty girls, eligible men, but no ‘“bores.” The 
number of guests invited was small. The rooms 
were splendidly decorated with flowers; the 
long conservatories. were lighted’ up; lamps 
gleamed like stars amidst the green foliage and 
rich blossoms; pretty fountains is a music- 
ally out in the pl ; that ran down 


leasure grounds, 
to the shore; the lights shone amidst the trees. 
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Every one talked of the recherche entertain- 
ment given by the fair Countess. 

Lord Lisle wished his daughter to look her 
best on this evening; he thought it impossible 
that Philip could help loving her. He wished 
his*nephew to see her in the full blaze of her 
regal fecai —the queen of the ball, a 
and sought by all. 

The same idea came to Rita herself, She 
spared no pains oyer her toilette, and its result 
was perfection, Mrs. Marche, whose taste was 
far more than good, chose the style of dress. 

A rich, sweeping, flowing robe of rose-colored 
satin, shaded with costly white lace, that fell 
like a white, soft cloud. Costly diamonds were 
clasped round the white throat, and on the fair 
rounded arms. Diamonds glistened in the coils 
of black hair that crowned the queenly head, 
and a beautiful blush rose nestled against her 
bosom. ’ 

When Rita entered the room where Lord 
Lisle and Philip awaited her, they both started 
with admiration. Lord Lisle kissed the beauti- 
ful face with Piao tender affection; Philip 
said, gayly, ** Ah, Miss Lisle, our little Countess 
will be eclipsed this evening. 
show her supremacy. I place myse 
ranks of the red rose.” 

Rita was charmed by the fairy-like scene; the 
soft, sweet music seemed to thrill the air; rare 
perfumes came from rose-flowers; the little 
ountains rippled musically. 

‘There are pleasant scenes in this’ world,” 
she said, turning to Philip. ‘‘There are two 
sides to life; this is e bright one—the 
other——” \ 

‘‘The other you shall never see,” he inter- 
rupted. ‘Ah; ma belle cousine, moralizing in 
a ball-room—how thoroughly English!” 

“Thoughts fly swiftly,” she replied; ‘ the 
ripple of that water took me back for one 
moment to Queen’s Lynne. I was on the sea- 
shore.” 

“Forget that miserable time,” said Philip, 
warmly. ‘ We all try our best to make you 
forget it, Rita, do we not?” 

e had never called her Rita before, and a 
warm flush covered her face. The rose in her 
bosom trembled with the quick beating of her 


in the 


b) 


Before she had time to reply, the Countess 
joined them. 

“T am so glad 
her pretty broken 
dark without you.” 

She spoke to Rita, and looked at Philip. He, 
perfectly accustomed to the lady’s arrangements 
of look and s h, was much amused, 

In a few minutes, Miss Lisle was the center of 
a'group of admirers. Then she showed to advan- 
tages right, witty words, clever sayings, grace- 
ful actions and movements charmed her cour- 
tiers. Prince Dalgarin Bates for the first 
waltz. She had hoped Philip would care for 
that, but he was still talking to their fair hostess. 
Count d’Arni, one of the proudest menin Naples, 
sued humbly for the second. 

It seemed like a dream. She was strongly 
haunted that night by the recollection of Queen’s 
Lynne. In every pause of the soft, sweet music 
she heard the sea beating in, and breaking upon 
the shore. She heard Ralph Ashton crying out 
that he loved her, and could not live without 
her. It was like a dream, that she should be 
queen of that brilliant room; that men of noble 


ou have come,” she said, in 
glish; ‘‘my rooms seemed 


birth and high estate should sue so humbly for 
one smile. et it was all true, and she had 
done all this for herself. 


‘“‘Tt has prospered,” she thought to herself, 
“after all! It is not true to say that evil never 
succeeds—evil has been my good!” 

It was ‘later on in the evening when Philip 
sought Rita’s side. 

“Can you find time for one dance with 
me?” he asked, gently, ‘‘ You are surrounded 
ae so many courtiers, I have little chance, I 

‘ear. 

He was somewhat startled by the expression 
of her eyes, as she raised them to his face; for 
once, her secret shone there—passion and ten- 
derness lingered in their dark depths. In her 
heart, she was wondering that he did not know 
how ee indifferent she was to every one 
but himself, ; 

Her only reply was, rising, and placing her 
hand on his arm. Rita was a g dancer— 
graceful and easy, every movement full of har- 
mony and the very poetry of motion. 

The music sounded sweetly and softly. She 
never forgot the ap ange of that time, 
Philip’s face smiling’ down into hers; Philip’s 
arm, with its strong, light clasp, around her; 
Philip’s voice whispering kind words; it was 
one -hour of perfect happiness. She saw 

g eyes follow her; she heard murmurs 
of admiration from those who watched her; but 
she was indifferent to all and everything, save 


p. 

The last notes of the waltz died away, and 
Philip, to her, said, “ You must be 
tired.” He stopped abruptly, as his glance fell 
upon her bright face. He saw the light in her 
dark eyes; hesaw the blush-rose in her bosom; its 
grance came to him like a faint, sweet whis- 


fra; whi 
r. Her beauty had ip. 
toreibly sein neyer struck Philip. so 


Old England will | 


“You should be tired,” he resumed; ‘but I 
see no trace of fatigue.” 

“And I feel none,” she replied, with a smile. 
She carried in her hand a bouquet of white roses 
and lilies. Philip bent over them. 

‘Give me one.of those flowers, belle cousine,” 
he said, ‘‘in memory of a dance I shall never 
forget.” 

e meant nothing more than a pretty, flat- 
tering compliment; but the words thrilled the 
girl’s heart. She took a delicate rosebud, half- 
shrouded in green leaves, from her fragrant 
bouquet. 

“You will leave it somewhere, to fade and 
die,” she said, _ oy : 

“Nay,” es Philip, gallantly; ‘it shall 
live near my heart.” 

A shadow: startled them. Looking up, Rita 
saw the Countess by her side. The pretty 
coquette was looking, her best that evening. 
Her rich white dress was looped up with white 
lilies; her fair hair beautifully arranged; white 
lilies drooped from it; the same delicate flowers 
nestled in her bodice. 

“T am interrupting a poe scene,” she said. 
“You English porns understand the sentimen- 
tal, after all. r. Lisle, I am looking for you. 
The Princess Dorieti wishes for an introduc- 
tion. ; Prepare yourself to be all that is fascina- 


ting.’ 
Phili ip did not sapent with his usual alacrity; 


and a pee look—half-smile, half-frown—came 

over the lady’s face. 

r Ye T see,” she said. ‘* You would rather remain 
ere. 


“Yes,” said Philip. ‘If I consulted inclina- 
tion ne I would rather remain here; but your 
wish, Madame La Comtesse, is my law.” 

“T shall be glad to rest here for a few mi- 
nutes,” said Rita, ‘‘Do not mind leaving me 
alone,” 

They went away together. She wished to be 
alone, to dream over the happiness that she be- 
lieved’ was coming to her—to dream over the 
words and looks that made her music and sun- 
shine. Not there—where, at any moment, a ga. 
crowd might surround her. Rita went throug! 
the long conservatory, out into the pleasant, 
moonlit garden, where the lilies and roses per- 
fumed the night air. She sat down on one of 
the pretty seats placed near the fountain. The 
night was solemn and still; pale stars gleamed 
in the darkling sky; the moonbeams gave a sil- 
ver radiance to water and trees; the flowers 
were sleeping; only the roses seemed to be 
awake, and greeting her with perfume. Far 
off, like the sweet, faint echo of a dream, she 
heard the rise and fall of the music. She was 
alone—alone with the beauty of the summer 
night and her own love. 

‘He was beginning to love her,” she thought. 
“He had called her Rita—he had lingered b 
her side—he had asked for the flower. He 
would love her in time; andearth held no pleas- 
ure, no happiness for her, save in his love, She 

believed ambition, pride, and love of 
admiration to be the master passions of her life. 
This love was even stronger. She would rather 
—ah, ten thousand times rather!—be poor with 
ae than share the throne of a king. 

“T love him,” she murmured—‘‘ who never 
knew what love meant—who never cared for 
it. ibd him—and he must love me in re- 


Nothing like pity crossed her mind for the 
man who tind c so much for her—who had 
left her, believing that she would be true to him, 
and wait for him. . 

When the thought of Ralph Ashton came, it 
was with a sense of loathing and contempt—a 
wonder that she could ever have endured the 
sound of his voice, or the touch of his hands. 

Out among the lilies and roses, she dreamed 
of the love she hoped to win—of the bright 
future—of the title, the honors, the grandeur 
that awaited her. The solemn stars, the 
owed flowers, the whisperin xt wind, 
brought no bright or holy thoughts; they 
brought no remorse, no pity, no compunction; 
and she smiled brightly, t) i that her 
ee had prospered, and would bear good 


“Torp Lisim’s DAUGHTER ” will be continued 
in No. 3 of THe Frresipn Liprary together 
with “Dm Hr Love Her?’ by Bartley T. 
Campbell, complete. A complete novel and a 
serial for TEN CENTS. 


THe will of the rich man of the future will 
read; ‘‘To the respective attorneys of my chil- 
dren I give my entire estate and Weed pee 
of all descriptions. Personally to the children 
and to my beloved wife I give all that remains.” 
This rument will satisfy the family and 
save the trouble of proving the old man in- 
sane. 


“You would make a most beautiful actress 
in the drama of life,” Ey was a poetical Chi- 
hee youth to his inamorata the other evening. 
‘Indeed, *tis so—you would be a very star!” 
“ And your, murmured the fair one, as she 
leaned her frizzes on his shoulder, ‘ w-wouldn’t 
y-you like to support me?” So he arranged it 
right there, How could he help it? : 


NEVER AGAIN. 


BY EBEN HE. REXFORD. 
Author of “Silver Threads Among the Gold,” 


Never again will the roses blow 

For us like the roses we used to know; 
And never again will the wide sky hold 
Such wealth of glory and sunset gold. 


And never again will I whisper, dear, 

The pleasant fancies you smiled to hear; 

Never again shall I tell to you, 

The dreams that we hoped would all come true, 


Never again, at the day's decline, 

Shall I sit with your little hand in mine, 
And look at the beauty of sunset skies, 

And the sweeter beauty of your sweet eyes. 


Never again! for the dream is done 
Which’a word, a look, and a touch begun, 
And for us there is nothing but memory, 
For the coming days, of wiat coulu not be! 


Love! you are near me, and yet as far 

As the round earth is from the furthest star: 
So near I touch you, and yet, to-day, 

Were you dead you'd not be so far away! 


Miss me, and smile in my eyes once more, 
Though your lip should quiver, and tears run 
over: 
Put your hand in mine, for one moment—one! 
Rar el see Gen keep you, *** The dream is 
one 


A WOMAN’S ANSWER TO A 
MAN'S QUESTION. 


BY ONE OF THE GIRLS. 


Do you know you have asked for the costliest thing 
Ever made by the hand above? 

A woman’s heart and a woman’s life— 
And a woman’s wonderful love. 


Do youknow you have asked for this priceless thing 
As a child might ask for a toy? 

Demanding what others have tried to win, 
With the reckless dash of a boy! 


You have written my lesson of duty out, 
Man-like you have questioned me, 

Now stand at the bar of my woman's soul 
Until I shall question thee, 


You require your mutton shall be always hot, 
Your socks and your shirts be whole, 

I require your heart to be true as God's stars, 
And as pure as His heaven your soul. 


You require a cook for your mutton and beef, 
I require a far greater thing— 

A seamstress you're wanting for socks and shirts, 
I look for a man and a king. 


A king for the beautiful realm called home, 
And a man that his maker, God, 

Shall look upon as he did on the first, 
And say: “{t is very good.” ’ 


Iam so fair and young, but the rose will fade 
From my soft young cheek one day— 

Will you love me then ‘mid the pear leaves, 
As you did ’mid the blooms of May 


Is your heart an ocean so strong and deep, 
I may launch my all on its tide? 

A loving woman finds heaven or hell, 
On the day she is made a bride, 


I aguas all things that are gang and true, 
All things that a man should be— 
If you give this all—! would stake my life 
'o be all that is demanded of me, 


It bi cannot be this—a laundress and cook 
ou can hire—and little to pay; 
But a woman’s heart and a woman’s life 
Are not to be’ won that way. 


THE LADY TO HER GLOVE. 


BY MRS, M. E. HEWETT. 


Oh, dearest glove! that yester morn 
His hand, greeting, kindly pressed; 
That I, since that blest hour, have worn 
Within the foldings of my vest; 
Come to my lips! again—again! 
What said to mine his beating heart? 
For thou dids’t feel, through every vein 
Along my palm, its language dart. 


Thou, since he clasped thee, to my sense 
Bearest odors of the violet; 

Sweet flowers, that to the heart's suspense 
Breathe love's fond pleading, ‘‘Ne’er forget!” 

Forget? Ah, me! when everywhere, _ 
Throughout the day, till evening dim, 

Hoe is my thought, he is my prayer— 
And all night long I dream of him! 


Oh, precious glove! and couldst thou feel 
His warm wise, throbbing back to mine, 
Through all Phy form insensate steal, 
Nor kindle then with life divine? 
Couldst feel how his soft voice and eyes 
Held me spellbound in their contro! 
Twin light and music from the skies! 
Nor wake within thee, then; a-soul?! 


He clasped thee—he|—oh, priceless glove! 
His hand these fingers gently gree! 
What if he knew I dared to love 
What if bis thought my secret guessed? 
Oh, shame! yet oe my woman’s-art,; 
And by my faithful orac! 
The sweet revealings of my 
«.. 1 know he loves mé—loyes me well! 


THE, FIRESIDE, (LIBRARY. 


Vou. I. 


CURRENT: EVENTS. 


Mrs. Ross, of Corpus Christi, usually fat- 
tens 15,000 beeves for the market. She is called 
the “ Cattle Queen of Texas.” 

Iv is said that ‘‘ Montpelier,” the homestead 
of President Madison, has been sold to a land 
of Germans. 
ers at funerals still prevails in portions of Leb- 
anon county, Pa. On one occasion lately nearly 
500 persons partook. 

Tue debris of the palace car ‘ Palatine,” that 


went through the Ashtabula bridge, have been | 


made up into walking canes by a thrifty indi- 
vidual named Smith. 

THE wife of a resident of Monterey, Cal., re- 
cently presented him with four children at one 
birth. One died; the local paper says that the 
parents have concluded to raise the other three. 

Tue suit brought by a widow in Connecticut 
against a young man for the value of fuel, 
lights, and food consumed while he was court- 
ing her daughter, has been settled out of court 
by the payment of the amount demanded. 


THE Berlin editors have a hard time of it as a 
general thing, and are forced to be very choice 
in their use of language. One of them was sen- 
tenced to three months’ imprisonment the other 
day for calling the triple alliance “‘ a superan- 
nuated phenomenon.” 


Tue panic of 1873 has brought a_ priceless 


compensation to the Ly it has afflicted. It | 


has taught economy at home and enormously 
enietiiod the sale of their goods abroad. The 
country never had so much money as it has to- 
day. ‘The panic of 1873 is making the United 
States rich. 

Miss Lizziz Lowery, of Shawangunk, and 
her brother, Robert W. Lowery, of Modena, 
both towns in Ulster County, N. Y., met the 
other day for the first time in thirty-three 
years. hey were separated when children, 
and during all the time lived, without knowing 
it, within a few miles of each other, the recog- 
nition coming at last by the brother noticing a 
scar on his sister’s neck, made once when he 
saved her from burning to death. 

Somepopy has discovered that there is not 
now living a descendant in the male line of 
Chaucer, Shakspeare, Spenser, Milton, Dryden, 
Pope, Goldsmith, Scott, Byron, Sidney, Crom- 
well, Addison, Swift, Johnson, Pitt, Burke, Ba- 
con, Newton, Gibbon, Macaulay, Hogarth, Da- 
vid Garrick, or Edmund Kean. But when one 
reflects that James Gordon Bennett, George 
Francis Train, Don Piatt, Daniel Pratt, Bli 
Perkins and Dr. Mary Walker are in the’ same 
box, relief comes at once, and the heart is no 
longer bowed down by grief and wo.” 


Tue Charlotte (N. C.) Observer says: Eyay 
now and then a new gold mine is found in 
county in a place where the metal was not sup- 
poses to exist before. We were shown yester- 

y some of the finest specimens we have ever 
seen from any gold mine in this section of the 
State. They were taken from a vein on the 
plantation situated about seven miles northwest 
of the city. The metal is imbedded in soft 
brown ore, which is easily worked. The vein 
has not been followed far enough to discover 
its size, but it promises to prove a very large 
one. 

A HANDSOMELY gloved hand is almost always 
a sure indication of a refined and cultivated na- 
ture; and yet how many there are, both ladies 
and gentlemen, who are careless in regard to 
obtaining a handsomely fitting glove. uch of 
this neglect is doubtless owing to the scarcity of 
well made gloves in the market. Fashion has 
this season introduced a wholly new style of 
glove. The advantage of these gloves over all 
other modes is their elegant: fit and complete 
finish. The mode colors are pale tints, except 
when worn to match the dye of the suit, which 
whim of fashion is very much admired, and of 
course will become somewhat general. The but- 
toning of gloves on the side of the hands pro- 
duces a neat fit, are without wrinkles and also 
makes the glove less liable to tear when first 
put on. ; 

San FRANCISCO is the most romantic city_on 
the continent. The courtship of Lieut. de Ka- 
lands and pretty Jenny Burdick was a sweet and 
touching story, and 80, too, is the elopement of 
ee Sharp, age 19, and Katie» Wasson, age 
oe i lived and loved in Sacramento coun- 

, an 


and followed them to San Francisco. But 
sero late. bath were pare: ae could 
not get a marriage license except on the requisi- 
tion of the | anger but they were advised by 
counsel that the State’s jurisdiction did not ex- 
tend beyond three miles from the coast, 80 they 
determined to charter a towboat and a parson, 
and to marry on the high seas. The weather 
was blustering, the waves ran high, and the 
ng eo were seasick—very. mn the 
Elizabeth Mary (towboat) was a marine | e 


from the heads, the clergyman called the chil- | 
’ | novels of the season! 


dren aft and married them. 


company, and it is to be occupied by acompany | 


Tre custom of serving dinners to the mourn- | 


| five cents per nove 
| twenty dollars! 


The Fireside Library, 


A BI-WEEKLY PUBLICATION OF 
POPULAR READING, 


New York, Turspay, APRIL 24, 1877. 


Ty this publication the publishers propose a suc- 
cession of brilliant and highly attractive Novels, 
Romances, and Narratives, from the Very Best 
Sources, and by the most Popular Writers in 
America and England. 

To Place in the hands of our 
lic at the nominal price of Ten Cents per number, a 
line of literature hitherto only-accessible in the 
rather expensive shape of bound books, or in serial 


reat Reading Pub- 


| form in the magazines and papers, is the purpose of 


our * Library.” 

And, to render it a ‘‘Welcome Guest” at Fire- 
sides and Social Circles, in Homes and Libraries, in 
the Office and the Shop, each and every issue will 
contain a CompLeTe Nove and installments of a 
Serial by some celebrity in the literary world—thus 
presenting a Double Attraction. 

Thus we shall answer the great popular demand 
for Good Literature at the Cheapest Rates 
by giving it in the most Presentable Shape and At- 
tractive Guise; this issue Bole but a type of those 
which are to follow, at intervals of two weeks, 

There will therefore be twenty-six numbers per 
year, embracing Twenty-six Entire Novels 
or Narratives; a@ considerable number of First- 
class Serials by Eminent Authors, numerous Sketch- 
es, &c., &e.—all for the remarkably low price of ten 
cents per number or one dollar and twenty-five cents 
per six months, or two dollars and fifty cents per 
year! 

A quantity of matter, which, at the ordinary 
price of one dollar and a half per volume, would 
cost readers full forty dollars; or, if purchased in 
the usual ** cheap Vee form,” at fifty and seventy- 

, would cost from fifteen to 


It may, then, with truth be regarded as a 
People’s Popular Library, for it places the 
Choicest Works of the Most Admired Au- 
thors within the reach of all—poor and rich alike. 

The FIRESIDE LIBRARY will be sold 
by all newsdealers, price ten cents per number; or 
sent to mail subscribers, postage paid, at the rate 
mentioned above. 

Subscriptions can commence with any number. 
As there will be two volumes per year, if readers 
wish the COMPLETE sE’s, for binding or preservation, 
subscriptions can always embrace back numbers, 
when desired. Back numbers can always be had 
of newsdealers, who either keep them constantly 


is father, a rich farmer, took a shot- | 


on hand, or will order them promptly. 
BEADLE & ADAMS, PuBLISHERS, 
98 William Street, New York. 


No. 3, Ready Tuesday, May 8th, 


The Fireside Library. 


An Exquisite Romance of Real Life 


By the celebrated Dramatic Author and most 
Charming of Novelists, 


BARTLEY T. CAMPBELL, 


DID HE LOVE HER? 


In which Mother and Daughter are strangel 
antago ——the one proud, brilliant, wit! 
heart steeled by suffering—the other of a nature 
sweet, loving and serene. How they drift 
about and become utter strangers, then come 
together again to become rivals, is the burden 
of this ighty dramatic and effective story— 
something sure to take strong hold upon the 
reader.and to make it pleasantly remembered as 
one of the 


BEST NOVELS OF THE YEAR. 


In this issue is continued the fine serial 


Lord Lisle’s Daughter, 


Which, (commenced in No. 1), is proving a great 
attraction. 


No. 1 of The Fireside Library, 


Was She His Wife? 


BY MRS. MARY REED CROWELL, 


Has been a striking 
equal to the author’s noted “Vials of Wrath.” 
It is both a society romance and a story of pas- 
sion—full of strong situations and exci 


“hit "—having a ran quite 


episodes that arouse the utmost intey >t an 
admiration, It is a real treat—tho) ve “4mong 


FANCY. AND - FACT. 


A LADY advertises for a ‘‘ Useful maid, about 
30, to wait on herself.” There will be plenty of 
competition. - To secure the situation applicants 
ee only to write; they need not wait on the 

y. ; 

ALL the Young, men who attend church on 
the sidewalk in front of the edifice practice 
tune in common meet-her. They meet her as 
she rolls out. 

Tx thought that we take no possessions with 
us when we leave this world for the next floods 
with gratitude the heart of the man who has 
just handled the third load of furniture. 


An advertisement in a certain newspaper is 
as cre be ae a young man in the dry 
‘oods trade; partly out doors and partl 

hind the counter.” prt 


In one of the Southern cities a barber has the 
following sign over his door: ‘‘ Customers must 
commence the conversation.” All the other 
barbers are selling out. 


A soy in Scotland has two stomachs, and is 
ke a ed to take the ache in the 
plural number. 6 question now is, whether 
to have less stomach or more boy, and how to 
accomplish it. 

** Tr’s nice to have wpe given to you,” said 
‘he naughty boy who had just been corrected 
for lying, when he saw the fine pair his big 
brother received from his girl, ‘but it makes 
all the difference how you take them.” 


A PaRISIAN matrimonial advertisement says: 
“A grandmother, who is infirm, wishes to mar- 
ry her granddaughter, eighteen years of age, 

oretty, honorable, stylish, and with twelve mil- 
ion frances, to a young man who is serious, and 
has a title and some fortune.” 


“Who can tell what a baby thinks?” poeti- 
cal inquires Dr. Holland, and millions upon 

illions of people have given up the conun- 
drum.—{Boston Post. From the hun; calls 
they make semi-occasionally probably their 
thoughts may be interpreted to mean that it is 
a long time between drinks. 

A VENDER of hair invigorator called at the 
store of a bald. business man and urged the 
merits of the ‘preparation, saying he would 
guarantee it to cover that bald spot with a lux- 
uriant growth of hair in a few weeks. _‘‘ Well,” 
said the bald man, ‘‘ Iwill take a bottle of the 
invigorator, and if it accomplishes what you 
promise I will send you your dollar and a lock 
of the hair.” 

THE politest man in England seems to be the 
Mayor of Coventry, of whom Mayfair tells this 
story: ‘‘He had the honor to take the hostess in 
to dinner. ‘I don’t know, Mr. Mayor,’ said the 
lady, ‘whether you are at all aid of the 
measles, but my little children’ have them, and I 
myself have -had a slight attack.’ ‘Madam,’ 
said he, ‘I should be only too delighted to take 
anything from so charming a source.’ ” 


A BURLINGTON woman who was sure she was 
going into a decline, teased her husband for six 
mortal weeks to buy her a $130 health-lift, and 
he had just about made up his mind to get it, 
when one morning he saw her rush out an pull 
a six-year old shade tree up by the roots and 
chase a book agent clear Pet hes Then 
he changed his mind and inv his money in 
a ladder, so that he could get up on the roof in 
a second’s warning without squeezing through 
the scutile. 


He had come over to see her father, and they 
had been sitting together for some time alone, 
and at length she tenderly asked him why he 
didn’t get married. And he replied, with some 
agitation, that he had always feared that if he 
did, some time he might stroll into a saw-mill 
and be pushed against the saw and have one of 
his legs taken off and have to wear a wooden 
one, and he thought it wouldn’t be fair to his 
wife. And then he added, nervously, that he 
was in a hurry and thought he wouldn’t wait 
any longer. 


Tue drudgery of the school-room may drive 
the school iistiresses of England and Wisconsin 
into insanity and suicide, but the Canadian 
teachers thrive and grow fat on it. One of th 
big school-boys of the Dominion asked his 
ce one ni ee he cars ita pet home 

rom singing-school, but she i eclined 
the offer. He neglected his shales fai away 
from school, and put pins into his schoolmates. 
She finally lost patience and gave him a flog- 
ging. The boy told his father that the fair one 
whom he had courted had turned and whipped 
him. The indignant parent sued the teacher 
and obtained a judgment for $3.50, which she 
paid. The next morning she remarked to her 
scholars: ‘I have whipped a sas soundly, 
which pleasure cost only three, do and a 
half. Now, if any others of my scholars are in- 
clined to imitate him, they will have the kind- 
ness to step forward, receive the money and the 
flogging, and then we will go on with our studies. 
I am here to instruct you, not to be courted. 
pobre will never kill off so plucky a 
school- 


